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HAVE YOU EVER RECEIVED ONE? 
THOUSANDS ARE SURE THEY HAVE 


“HOW MUCH OF THIS 
mALL 1 BELIEVES 


That is the question uppermost 
in the mind of everyone who has 


ever received a spirit communication. 


There is one man who knows how 
much you should believe—and in 
the next GREEN Book he will tell 
you what he knows: The first of a 
notably timely series of articles in 
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To remove skin blemishes use 
the successful Woodbury treat- 
ment described on this page 


ewe fa 


O you know what makes a man or 
woman have an oily skin? A shiny 
nose? Blackheads? Skinblemishes? 


You ought to know these things! Unless 
you understand what is keeping your skin 
from having the fine texture and healthful 
coloring that nature intended, you cannot 
have the clear, soft skin you long for. 


Examine your skin carefully. Find out 
jast what is the matter with it. Then, in the 
famous Woodbury booklet, “A Skin You 
Love to Touch,” study the causes of your 
troubles and learn the special Woodbury 
treatment that will correct the condition of 
your skin, and make it soft and clear. You 
will find this booklet wrapped around every 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Son. 


Your skin is changing every day. As old 
skin dies, new forms to take its place. The 
proper Woodbury treatment, persistently 
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You can rid your skin of black- 
heads. Read about the famous 
Woodbury treatment on this page 


mous skin treatments 


used, will give your skin the smoothness 
and clearness you wish it to have. 

Get a cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
today and begin tonight the treatment your 
skin needs. Woodbury’s is on sale every- 
where. A 25c cake lasts a month or 6 weeks. 

Sample cake of soap—booklet of famous 
treatments—samples of Woodbury’s Facial 
Powder—Facial Cream and Cold Cream 
sent to you for 15 cents. 

For 6 cents we will send you a trial size 
cake (enough for a week or ten days of any 
Woodbury special treatment) together with 
the booklet of treatments,“A Skin You 
Love to Touch.” Or for 15 cents we will 
send you the treatment booklet and sam- 
ples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, Facial 
Powder, Facial Cream and Cold Cream. 

Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 5509 Spring 
Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Fergens 
Co., Limited,&509 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 


Oily skin 
and shiny nose 
How to correct them 


With warm water work 
up a heavy lather of W ood- 
bury’s Facial Soap in your 
hands. Apply it to your 
face and rub it into the 
pores thoroughly — always 
with an upward and out- 
ward motion. Rinse with 
warm water, then with cold 
—the colder the better. If 
possible, rub your face for 
thirty seconds with a@ piece 
of ice. 

This treatment will make 
your skin fresher and clearer 
the first time you use tt. 
Make it a nightly habit,and 
before long you will gee a 
marked improvement. 


Skin blemishes—how fo get rid of them 

Just before retiring, wash in your usual way with warm water and 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap and then dry your face. Now dip the tips of 
your fingers in warm water and rub them on the cake of Woodbury’ s 
untilthey are covered with a heavy cream-like lather. Cover each blemish 
with a thick coat of this soap cream and leave it on for ten minutes. 
Then rinse very carefully with clear, hot water; then with cold. 

Use Woodbury’s regularly in your daily toilet. This will 
make your skin so firm and active that it will resist the frequent 
cause o blemishes and clear your skin. 


Blackheads 

How to keep your skin free from them 

Apply hot cloths to the face until the skin is 
reddened. Then with a rough wash cloth, work 
up a heavy lather of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
and rub it into the pores thoroughly—always with 
an upward and outward motion. Rinse with clear, 
hot water, then with cold. If possible, rub your 
face for thirty seconds with a lump of ice. 
Dry the skin carefully. 

To remove blackheads already formed, sub- 
stitute a flesh brush for the wash cloth in the 
treatment above. Then protect the fingers with 
a handkerchief and press out the blackheads. 
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The New Job of the cAmerican Woman 


ONFRONTING the grim specter 

of Bolshevism in America stands, 

resolute and unafraid, the American 
Woman. 

The flexible steel of her character 
has been tempered in the fires of war’s 
sacrifices, and it is she again who may 
be compelled to snatch up the gauntlet 
flung at us by the latest spirit of 
destruction. 

Thus far the benighted propagan- 
dists of the new creed of life and gov- 
ernment have not, it would appear, 
reckoned with her. But let those that 
burrow in the darkness, whose only 
god is a flaming torch and whose only 
hope is holocaust, be not deceived by 
the seeming supineness of the rank and 
file of American women in the face of 
what they preach. 

Just as she has done in every crisis 
from the beginning of our history, she 
is standing by now, alert, watchful, 
waiting, poised for action whenever 
the issue shall demand it. 


Her apparent interest in and recep- 
tivity for the teachings of the unholy 
cult are manifested in reality solely 
among those of her to whom life, in 
this regard, has been ungenerous. 

The Bolshevist woman in America 
who is at, the same time the stimulus 
of her man, who likes the little Ford 
car they’re able to run, whose rent is 
paid; who owns a fifty-dollar Liberty 
Bond, who dreams dreams of the future 
of her child—she does not exist. 


HE creed of Bolshevism and she are 
incompatible, and if ever there 
comes a time when that creed seems in 
a fair way to spread in America, it will 
be she, aiding her husband or independ- 
ently of him as necessity demands, who 
will crush it to the earth. 

During four years she has proved 
herself to be a mighty force for right- 
eousness, and in any conflict between 
righteousness and iniquity, righteousness 
must inevitably be the victor. 
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Rubiana, her treasure held against 
watched her with brilliant eyes. 
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Gewa flung wide her arms and sang a triumphant 
savage song. 
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he Little Red Speck 


By BEATRICE GRIMSHAW 





ARTHUR D. FULLER 
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Women go far, these days—as is well exemplified in 
this remarkable group of stories about the American 
and English women living in the South Sea Islands. 
You will find this first story, “The Little Red Speck,” 
one of the most dramatic you have ever read. 


HE palm-tree swung black, many-fingered fronds across the sky. As 
always, they seemed to be seining infinitude for stars, and as always, to 
have netted myriads. Yet there were myriads of myriads left. 

The sea, where it lipped in the dark lagoon, and where it struck soft, cruel 
hands upon the far-out barrier of the reef, made sounds of an enormous loneli- 
ness. One step beyond the Resident’s veranda, and the spirit of the wild New 
Cyclades caught you, wrapped you round. You knew that you stood there 
lost in the vast Pacific, as a star is lost in space. 

On the veranda hurricane-lanterns were hung, palm-branches were festooned, 
and flags waved and sank to the wind of the dancers’ dresses, Decked out in 
muslins and laces, half wild with the excitement of the six-weekly, splendid 
“steamer night,” the daughters of Port Rodney were taking their pleasure. 
It was understood that the Resident always gave a dance on steamer-night. 
Then there was ice for drinks, and fresh meat for sandwiches; there were 
apples and pears cold with the dew of the storage-room; there was wonderful 
butter that could be served without a spoon. It was pleasant to enjoy these six- 
weekly luxuries in common. Also the boat brought passengers—tourists on 
their way to Frisco or Panama; a new government official or so to take the 
place of the last who had gone down to blackwater fever or been tomahawked 
and eaten by the New Cycladean bushmen; a trader, a missionary. - The girls 
of Port Rodney—there was not a score of them, all told—were quite as keen 
on the chance of a new partner as their parents were on the possibility of some- 
thing fresh to eat. 

For in the Islands—that is, in the solitary, fever-stricken groups of the west, 
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where there is but one township to a group, and at best but one 
steamer-call a month—the few white people have every chance 
to get heartily tired of one another. And in any case, the island 
white has a way of marrying, more or less legally, some native 
woman, or becoming engaged to the inevitable “girl down south,” 
who has done so much to break the hearts of the pale-faced 
island maids. So, often and often, the “stranger,” beloved of 
ancient novels, and not less potent in the world’s far corners to- 
day, is the island maid’s last chance. 


HE yellow-toothed piano in the stripped drawing-room hob- 
bled on, spurred by the strong fingers of a trader’s wife 
who had had “advantages.” 

“Awful rattle-trap!” panted a ship’s officer to the passenger he 
was whirling round. “And waltzes—it’s odds if anyone cares 
to dance them nowadays. What is she playing?” He came to a 
halt at the cool end of the veranda, where the southeast trade 
was winnowing in through the screens, and frankly mopped his face. 

“T know,” said the girl brightly. “My mother’s aunt used to 
play it when she came to stay with us; she learned it at school, 
somewhere about 1879. I think they call it ‘Good-By.’ Where 
do you suppose they get their music?” 

“Lord knows,” said the young man. “Or their clothes! Those 
penwiper skirts look funny, when everyone else is tight. That’s 
the Resident’s daughter, dancing there at the far end with the 
tall fellow. She looks a bit smarter. Sent to Sydney for that glad 
rag, I'll bet.” 

He looked with some approval at the girl in her narrow robe 
of gold-embroidered ninon. She was smallish and palish, but had 
magnificent dark eyes. Her partner, an island resident, was an 
inch or two over six feet. He was a notable-looking man with a 
lean, strong figure, and leonine irregular features. His coloring 
was tawny, his eyes of a very light brown. There was something 
about him that suggested perfect adaptation to the heat, the hard- 
ships, the adventures, of tropic lands. One could not picture him 
happy in furs at the Pole, or energetic in tweeds and an ulster, 
tramping the English mud. One felt that, like a leopard, he must 
be warmed before he could put forth the strength that was in him. 
Colonial of colonials, tropic white to the marrow, he was in all 
things a man born of the sun. There are such types in these days; 
our fathers did not know them. 

“What a dancer!” breathed the girl from the steamer, watching 
the pair. No couple on the veranda could match that easy, swing- 
ing flight. 

“Yes, she’s pretty handy with her feet,” commented the officer, 
reversing to show that he could do it. 

“T meant the man. Stop and let’s watch them.” 

The officer, somewhat piqued, came to a halt under a hanging 
basket of magnificent New Cycladean snow-orchids. 

“Who is he? I suppose you know everyone here.” 

“Hardly. I’m new to the run. But that’s Brent of Lua-Lua 
Plantation. They say he’s engaged to her. Best match in the group.” 

“Which of them?” 

“Brent. Has a thousand acres of coconuts in bearing, and I 
don’t know what of Para. No company—owns the whole show 
himself—three overseers under him. All the girls in the New 
Cyclades after him.” 

“TI thought you meant her,” said the girl from the steamer 
silkily. “She looks like an heiress. They are always—what one 
would call interesting rather than strictly beautiful, aren’t they?” 


“Pp USS, puss!” reproved the officer. “Rubiana Drummond has 
the finest eyes here to-night, except yours, and knows how to 
use them.” 

“How do you know?” asked the girl, opening her own blue eyes 
very widely—a pretty trick she had. The officer knew it well. 

“Same way as I know you can use yours,” he said, taking her 
by the waist again and slipping into the dance. 

“Where did she get such a heathen name?” 

“Born in the Solomons, on Rubiana Island. Mother dead. 
Went to school to the Mission sisters. Old boy lets her run 
round any way she likes. Everybody thinks it a shame, especially 
for the Resident’s daughter.” 

“Is she a flirt of yours?” 

“No. Like ’em with more color for my part. She’s like a 
wax candle in daylight. No white girl ought to be brought up in 
the islands. Drummond is a mass of selfishness. But she’s done 
well for herself, nevertheless.” 

“She’s wearing no ring,” remarked the blue-eyed girl, as the 
music stopped, and the revolving figures came to rest. Rubiana 
Drummond was standing quite near. 


—= 


“Hush, she might hear you. You take a lot of interest in her,” 

“Well, since Cassius and I have got to spend a year in this 
hole, one may as well make oneself up with the local color.” 

“I never can remember you're married,” commented her part- 
ner, glancing across the wide veranda. At the other side, a fat 
bald man with spectacles was dodging for the supper-room door. 

“Do you mean to travel round with him?” he asked. 

“I—in canoes and launches, among a set of filthy savages? 
Do I look like it? I wanted him to leave me in Sydney, when the 
rotten Institute of Tropical Medicine sent him up, and go by 
himself. But he is so selfish.” 

“I would be, in his place,’ complimented her partner a trifle 
mechanically. He was watching Rubiana Drummond. The girl 
—she would have been pretty, with those eyes, but for her thin- 
ness and sallowness—had intercepted an admiring glance cast by 
Brent at the young bride of the spectacled Doctor. 

Her face suddenly transformed itself into a mask of hate, like 
something seen in a carved bas-relief of the Passions. 

And as it happened, the blue-eyed bride—Mrs. Cassius Higgin- 
botham, to give her her correct name—turned slightly, to see 
what the officer was looking at—and saw. a 

She did not like being stared at (as she afterwards said) in 
that Lucrezia Borgia way. A long mirror opposite furnished 
her with a ready means of revenge. She deliberately caught 
Rubiana’s eye, and then glanced at the two reflections that the 
glass threw back. The two women were almost side by side: 
one sumptuous, rose-cheeked, yellow of hair and blue of eye, as 
the women best loved of men have been since the beginning of 
all time; the other small, sallow, with an ineffective figure not 
quite disguised by the clever dress, and not one beauty but that 
of her dark, burning eyes. 

Mrs. Cassius Higginbotham, like many fair, insensitive women, 
was somewhat cruel. She prolonged the look till there could be 
no mistake as to its meaning, glancing deliberately from one form 
in the glass to the other. Then she put her fan up before her 
mouth, to emphasize by concealment the fact that she was smiling. 


ND the two men, manlike, saw nothing, could have been made 
to see nothing, but a couple of women vainly admiring them- 
selves im the glass. 

Yet in that moment, Death, who stalks invisible near to the 
pathway of all men, made a step aside and stretched out, over 
one of the four in that little group, a hovering, waiting hand. 

The gevernment school-teacher, refreshed, sat down again, and 
began a tango. 

“Ah, that’s better!” remarked the officer gayly. ‘May I?” 

“No, you mayn’t, my dear man, but you may present Mr. 
Brent, if you like.” Mrs. Higginbotham had a mind to try the 
sensation of being hurled through a tango by that masterful, 
powerful arm. She added, by way of a gloss: “I dare say he'll 
be useful to Cassy later on.” 

The officer stepped over to Brent, and the presentation was 
made. The two slid out upon the floor. 

“Miss Drummond, may I—” asked the steamship man. But 
he was not fated to luck, this dance. 

“T am tired,” said Rubiana in a very low voice. She looked 
down at her fan, keeping her eyes out of sight. “Take me some- 
where cool,” she added, drawing a slight lace scarf about her neck 
with the care of the girl who lives in a fever country. 

The officer led the way down a flight of steps, out into the 
marvelous blue moonlight. He was not imaginative, but some- 
thing of the sinister, lurking spirit of the New Cyclades seemed to 
catch at him as he exchanged the glare and the music, the silks 
and the muslins of the veranda, for the cool stillness of the lawn 
outside, where flying foxes winnowed silently among the huge 
banana-leaves, and the coral reef cried below. As for the girl 
beside him, she seemed the very soul of the wild place, more 
at home there a thousand times, in spite of her satin slippers and 
her Sydney dress, than in the house above. The young man did 
not know Port Rodney very well, but he had heard strange tales 
about Rubiana Drummond. It was said that she knew more of 
native customs, native magic, native ways in general, than it 
was well for a young white girl to know; that she spoke the many 
New Cycladean languages with uncanny ability, though French 
was a dark mystery to her, and that she could paddle a war- 
canoe like a cannibal warrior on a head-hunt, although her hands 
were lost on the keys of a piano or in the mazes of a piece of 
embroidery. He was not at all in love with her, but she in- 
trigued him; the mystery of the girl attracted. 

“Where d’you want to go?” he asked in his loud, cheerful 
sailor tones. 
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The white woman wore a loose Mother Hubbard. 
been stuck two red croton leaves. 








“Nowhere,” answered Rubiana. Her voice was almost sound- 
less; yet it carried, “It’s a dark-colored voice,” the young man 
thought to himself, “—a black velvet voice. Now, Daisy Higgin- 
botham’s is silver—cloth of silver, with little sharp bits sticking 
up.” He was pleased with his own comparison. 

Rubiana stood beside him, small and tense. One knew with- 
out looking that her little shoes pressed the ground hard, that 
the French heel held the foot up strongly. Her figure seemed 
like a bit of steel spring; you could please yourself with the fancy 
that she could, might, uncoil and shoot off somewhere or other. 
She had drawn the lace scarf partly over her head, though the 
night was very hot, and her face was hidden as she watched the 
dancers. It was undeniable that Mrs. Higginbotham was giving 
the tango its value, that Brent was reaping, readily, the full 
privilege of the dance. Rubiana watched them. Presently, the 
dance being over, Brent swung his partner in one light lift to 
the side of the veranda, and standing quite close to the great 
trumpet-flower bush that sheltered Rubiana, took a rose from a 
hanging basket and held it up to Mrs. Higginbotham—very near 
her face. 

“It pales,” he said. It did; the flower, grown under equatorial 
heats, was neither in scent nor in color fit peer of its noble 
order, and the woman’s face, flushed with dancing, easily out- 
shone it. 

“After all,” said Brent, fixing his leonine eyes on hers, “it’s 
only an island rose.” And he tossed it over the veranda. It fell 
beside Rubiana Drummond. She did not appear to notice it. 
Under the hood of lace, her features were motionless and in- 
visible. You would have thought she did not breathe. 

“What about another dance—or an ice?” asked the officer, who 
was beginning to find this tedious. 

It seemed as if the girl did not hear him. She fumbled with 
her wrap. 





Its elbow sleeves displayed a native bracelet. 
There was not a man in the war-canoe who did not know the meaning of that sign. 





In the bracelet had 








He did not wait for an answer, but 


“Mind my smoking?.” 
took out his case. 

“Why,” he said, looking at Rubiana, and seeing that the lace 
head-covering had slipped down into her hands and was hanging 
thence in long rags, “your pretty hood of what-is-it is all torn! 
How did that happen?” A puff of wind came up; he was involved 
in difficulties with his cigarette for a few minutes, and. when he 
had got it alight, and looked up again, the girl had gone. 

There is no privacy in an island town. Houses, for coolness, 
are built in a string along the beach; for cheapness they are 
made of resounding iron, which transmits a mere whisper un- 
diminished into the next garden. Life is lived on verandas, 
more or less in full view of every passer-by. If anything were 
wanting toward completeness of free trade in gossip, the “boys” 
would furnish it. The unconsidered native cook or house-boy, 
loitering about in the shade of the piles that hold up your draw- 
ing-room floor, or hobnobbing after dark in your boys’ house, 
where he has no good reason to be, can gather gossip by the 
bucket for his employers, if they are inclined to ask for it. 

Therefore the agony of Rubiana Drummond, which followed 
close on that night of the steamer-call, was lived out, throb by 
throb, under the microscope of the public eye. All Port Rodney 
knew when she passed a sleepless night, and kept her lamp burn- 
ing till dawn, or went out and walked in the garden among the 
frangipannis and trumpet-flowers, reckless of lurking snakes. The 
whole beach, informed by its spy-glasses, saw her come forth on 
a Tuesday morning, when no festivity was afoot, wearing her 
best hat and newest embroidered voile—guessed that she was 
going to walk past Harlow Brent’s plantation track, on the chance 
of encountering him as he came in for the chamber of commerce 
meeting—sent its cooky boy, if it had no pride, and questioned 
some one else’s if it had a little, to find out if the encounter had 
come off. 
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When the next dance took place, there was discussion, even 
betting, on the questions of Rubiana’s coming to face things out, 
or having the ever-convenient island attack of fever. The fever 
wen; Rubiana did not appear. And the wife of the chief mis- 
sionary said that “somebody” certainly ought to tell Mr. Cassius 
Higginbotham what was going on. For by this time no one had 
any doubt. Mrs. Cassius’ character so far was safe—she had 
been extraordinarily careful not to endanger the Higginbotham 
thousands; but everyone knew she was leading Brent on a string, 
and Port Rodney was deliciously excited to know what would 
come of it. It knew that, with the aid of the climate and the 
cooky-boys, no detail would escape its hungry maw. 

It knew, by and by, that Rubiana Drummond had gone off 
again among the natives, taking with her her faithful maid 
Gewa. It was aware that she had started in a war-canoe, with 
a ten-foot-high carved bow inlaid in mother-of-pearl, and paddled 
by all the Resident’s houseboys. The Resident had taken the 
local schooner over to the next island but two, about a case of 
intricately interwoven head-hunting and pig-burglary, so that 
the coast was clear for Rubiana. Port Rodney was almost certain 
she had gone to find Higginbotham, who was measuring skulls 
down the coast. But the cooky boys were not altogether 
unanimous. Some of them knew things about Rubiana that they 
did not choose to tell their employers. 

The missionary ladies refused to be scandalized when some of 
the newer residents held up hands in horror at the idea of a 
young white girl going off alone among howling savages for a 
week at a time. It was only what the mission itself did, they 
maintained; and they could tell you that the New Cycladeans 
were not by any means so black as they painted themselves. 
Still, if Rubiana had really gone after Mr. Higginbotham, she 
ought to be stopped. No one ought to make mischief between 
husband and wife; and Mrs. Cassius, if a 
frightful flirt, was quite respectable, as . 
everyone knew. (In the Islands there is no 
guessing about these matters of high import. 

The climate, and the houses, and the cookies, 
take good care that you shall know.) 

But Rubiana, they went on, had no right 
to take things as seriously as she seemed to 
be doing. Mr. Brent had not been engaged 
to her. He was only “paying attention.” 

Rubiana, when he withdrew his attentions, 

should have modestly waited for their re- 

turn, and if 

they did not 

return, should 

have taken up 

good works. 

There were 

plenty of them 

to do, with not 

a native mis- 

sion child 

possessed of 

more than one 

calico frock, 

and half the 

native convert 

women. still 

dressing in 

grass -crinolines 

and dogs’ teeth. 

And anyhow 

the mission 

ladies (almost 4 7 

all unmarried) ~Sae e e oe One 
thought too “+. F A bi 
much was made fa Ma ar A 
of matters of 
love. They did 
not make much 
of them. 

Mrs. Cassius Higginbotham, to whom all these sayings were 
reported in due course, burst out laughing when she heard them, 
jumped off her cane lounge and for some strange reason ran to 
the pier-glass in the drawing-room. There was quite a fluffy piece 
worn on the grass mat before that glass by now. She stood look- 
ing into the mirror, and what she saw seemed to please her, for 
she bent forward and kissed her own white-and-gold-and-blue re- 
flection triumphantly. 


aad 


out, and take a chair. 


“Whom do you mean?” asked Brent, coming in. “Your eyes are like nails; pull them 
I mean little Rubiana Drummond. 


“Poor devils!” she said out loud, since there was no one to 
hear her but a native, who was nothing. 

“I suppose she has gone to tell,” she thought, walking lazily 
back to her lounge. “Boy, get me that sandalwood fan, and make 
me a fresh lime squash It wont do her any good. Cass 
knows me all through.” 

She pitched herself upon the lounge, her magnificent arms above 
her head. Somebody came up onto the veranda with a quick 
strong tread. She knew the step. She kept her pose. ; 

“I wish the niggers would make me a widow,” she thought 
glancing under her eyelids at the shadow that was crossing the 
hallway. ““If Cass heard that, he would say I was ‘a-moral, 
He always does. But a- isn’t im-. A- pays so much better, too, 

Yes, do! How can you live in this heat, and what have 
you done with the little tallow-candle girl?” 

“Whom do you mean?” asked Brent, coming in with a light, long 
step, and standing beside her, his golden eyes fixed. 

“Your eyes are like nails; pull them out, and take a chair. J 
mean little Rubiana Drummond. Where is she gone?” 

“I don’t know,” said Brent without the slightest interest. He 
took the offered seat. “I don’t think of other women,” he said, 
“when you are here.” 

“She might be dead, for all you care?” asked Mrs. Cassius 
maliciously. 

“She might. Send that boy away. 
think of your hair, and I want to.” 

But the boy had not waited. He knew the temper of the big 
chief too well. Besides, he wanted very much to know if 
Rubiana had returned. He knew just where she had gone, and 
had a good idea of the reason for her going. To any white man 
or woman in all the New Cyclades,—save Rubiana Drummond 
herself,—the natives were, on certain subjects, dumb. Only to 

her and to each other 
‘ they spoke. Little as 
Port Rodney guessed it, 
the brown folk of the 
settlement were seething 
with excitement about the 
journey which Rubiana 
had undertaken. For they, 
and they only, knew what 


I can’t tell you what I 


A long, long way from 
the settlement, at the 
end of a whole day’s 
striving with Pacific roll- 
ers, the war-canoe came 
to land. All day the 
brown men toiled at the 

flashing paddles, 
with only the 
briefest pause 
for a smoke 
and a chew of 
betel-nut at 
noon. The 
brown girl 
Gewa, her cali- 
co dresses laid 
aside, her seal- 
colored skin 
bare to the sun 
save for a kilt 
OT: .@fass, 
crouched in the 
bow. The 
white woman, 
sitting in the 
stern, elbows on 
knees and chin 
on cupped 
palms, _ stared 
ahead and 
never spoke. She wore a short, loose Mother Hubbard dress of 
red stuff, like the clothes of the mission converts. Its elbow 
sleeves displayed a native bracelet of plaited yellow fibers tied 
round the girl’s thin arm. In the bracelet had been stuck, that 
morning, two croton leaves, blood-red. There was not a man 
in the war-canoe who did not know the meaning of that sign, who 
did not understand, to the full, the dark resolve implied by it. 
But no eye glanced at the circlet and its little wicked flag. If 
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anyone in the settlement had questioned them concerning it, they 
would, one and all, have displayed the most convincing astonish- 
ment and ignorance. 

When the high canoe-bow grated on the island beach, it was 
too late to do anything but make camp for the night. Already 
in the west, the sky was erupting into the volcano reds and violets 
of a Melanesian sunset. Banana-birds, in the thin custard-apple 
trees that lined the beach, were shrieking to each other their curi- 
ous evening calls: “Peter-the-Great!” “Torpedo, torpedo, torpedo- 
boat!” “What-yer-doing?” THe ‘“What-yer-doing?” party was 
particularly strong that night. It followed Rubiana with a per- 
fect cloud of calls, as she leaped ashore from the canoe and ran 
up the beach. Here the white sand that made 
the island look, from a distance, like a table of 
ivory set with bouquets of green, was spotted 
with many black stones that lay in cairns and 
moraines from the trees to the water-edge. 
There were no more of these stones elsewhere 
about the island; indeed, there were no stones 
of that kind anywhere else in the group of the 
New Cyclades. 

Rubiana stopped a moment and stared about { 
her; her eyes seemed to fix themselves almost | | 
fiercely on the masses of stone. She looked | | 

1 i 
| 
i 
| 










and 


desirous. | 

“Is this the place? Are you sure, Gewa?” | 
she asked of her maid. 

Gewa, who had squatted down on her heels, 
the better to get at her betel-nut outfit, nodded 
assentingly. She put a piece of betel-nut in a 
pepper-leaf, reached a spoonful of lime from 
her gourd, and was lifting the two to her 
mouth when Rubiana stretched out and took \\ 
leaf and lime together. 

“T want a chew,” she said. ‘Make another 
for yourself.” Gewa nodded again. She was 
used to it. Away from Port Rodney the 
Chieftainess always chewed, though no one in 
the settlement so much as suspected the fact. 
They do not look kindly, in Melanesia, upon 
white people who chew betel-nut. It does not 
break down the moral sense after the fashion 
of opium,—or at least, not always,—but it has, upon the dominant 
race, strange effects in the way of awakening latent savageries, 
asleep, perhaps, since caveman days. .... 

The red and purple sunset was dying by the time Rubiana 
had finished her little packet of nut. She rose, stretched herself 
and stared about her with eyes growing glassy-bright. 

“That is good, Gewa,” she said. “It puts the heart into me. 
Have the boys got the tent up?” 

“Chieftainess, they have,” answered the maid. “It is time to 
eat and sleep, and in the morning we will go and find the thing of 
which you know.” She was chewing also: from time to time she 
spat red upon the whiteness of the sand, which was soon spotted 
as with fresh blood. 
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HEN dawn came up, low and yellow, among the leaning 

columns of the coconuts, the boat’s-crew men went away 
to the other side of the island, taking with them fishing-lines and 
bait. According to island custom, it was their part to see nothing, 
know nothing of the women’s occupation that day. Even among 
themselves they did not speak of anything but the fishing and 
the tide. The strange, dark depths of secrecy and reserve in the 
Melanesian heart—no white has ever plumbed them. 

Gewa and Rubiana, the one in her kilt of leaves, the other in 
her loose red robe, drawn high through a belt of plaited grass, 
went to and fro upon the shore all morning. Tirelessly they 
worked among the massed black stones, enduring without com- 
plaint the terrible morning heat, through which, on that unpro- 
tected island, they went as though swimming through white fire. 
They chewed at their store of betel-nut; the blood-spots on the 
pure ivory of the sand grew many. By noon, it was as if some 
creature had been slain. And the eyes of both the girls were 
waterbright, and now and then they laughed. 

It was Rubiana who gave a sudden shriek, about the time when 
the sun, sloping somewhat off its zenith, gathered yet fiercer fire, 
and the shadows of the palms as they began to appear at the foot 
of the trees, gave yet no shade or coolness. Gewa, hearing her, 
ran instantly to her side. 

“Look out good, look out good!” she cried, forgetting for a 
moment, in her agitation, that she need not use pidgin-English 
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supernatural phe- | 
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with this Chieftainess of hers. ‘Suppose you see um, more better 
you letting me come. No more you puttem hand! By-an’-by you 
go finish!” (“Do not touch it, or you will die.”) 

“Don’t be a fool,” replied Rubiana in the New Cycladean 
tongue. She was down on her hands and knees, her head bent over 
a dark, wet corner among the stones. With a frond of palm-leaf 
she poked underneath a pebble. “I know what I’m about,” she 
said. “Give me the kapok-nut.” 

“Aie, aie!” moaned Gewa anxiously as she dropped on her 
knees beside her mistress. “Here is the nut.” She handed 
Rubiana a freshly opened kapok capsule filled with its own silky 
down. It was like the tiniest of jewel-cases. Rubiana laid it on 
the sand and bent over it. Her black hair fell 
down like a curtain and hid what she was 
doing, but Gewa seemed to know. “Care, 
care!” she murmured in her native tongue. 
She trembled as she watched. 

“Ah!” breathed Rubiana with satisfaction 
in her voice. She sprang to her feet in one 
swift movement; the wild hair swung back, 
and fell like a cloak down her thin body. Her 
hand, tightly closed, concealed the kapok cap- 
sule. 

“Now call for the canoe,” she said. Gewa 
called, and while she waited for the men to re- 
turn, flung wide her arms and sang a triumph- 
ant savage song. Rubiana, crouched on the 
sand, her treasure held against her breast, 
watched her with brilliant eyes. .... 

The meeting took place in the residency 
drawing-room. In the Islands the drawing- 
rooms, as a rule, are only kept for show; it 
is almost always too hot to sit in them. But 
to-night was one of the first nights of the 
longed-for southeast season; the “trade” had 
fairly risen, and was battering and banging 
lustily about the veranda blinds outside. A 
meeting on the veranda, in a climate where 
fever follows the slightest chill, was not to 
be thought of. And really, the drawing-room 
was wonderfully cool—not above eighty by 
the thermometer. 

Rubiana Drummond was hostess. Her father was still away; 
she received, unaided, the whole society world of Port Rodney, 
nineteen souls, male and female. She had not asked them to the 
Residency. She would have preferred to see them drowned by 
ones and twos in the harbor below, if that had been the alterna- 
tive. But there was no alternative; Mrs. Cassius Higginbotham 
had asked her to lend the house for a meeting of the Amateur 
Dramatic Society, as it was the most central in the town, and 
she could not refuse, without betraying what she would have 
drowned. herself to conceal. 

And besides—besides— That southeast wind, coming on so soon 
and so unexpectedly—what might it not do for her? There were 
those of her guests who would be sure to drive home, in the 
wind, wearing wraps— 

Rubiana sat and thought much, with her head on her hand, like 
Leighton’s famous “Sybil.” (And her hand was almost as beauti- 
ful.) The outcome of her thought was “Perhaps!”’ 

Gewa came in while she was thinking. Gewa was a mission 
maiden to-night, clothed in a seemly robe that reached her ankles, 
her bushy native hair held down by combs. She moved and spoke 
softly, demurely. You felt she would recite the Catechism on 
the smallest provocation—or the names of the kings and queens 
of England, with their dates. 

She asked a question. “The white and gold,” Rubiana told her. 
It was scarce worth while, perhaps—and yet, one never knew. 

Gewa waited. 

“What do you want?” asked Rubiana, turning her smoky eyes 
on the New Cycladean girl. Gewa was not looking up; she was 
looking at her own brown, prehensile toes spread out fan-wise on 
the carpet. But she seemed to know what was going on in 
Rubiana’s mind, to have smelled out the “Perhaps!” that winged 
and swung about through that dark cave, as a vampire-bat wings 
through its starless home. 

“The cooky from Mrs. Higginbotham’s came here to-night,” she 
said in her own language. Rubiana did not answer. 

“He came to borrow eggs. He is always coming for something. 
I do not like him.” 

Silence still. 
“But he likes me. I can make him do (Continued on page 102) 
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HERE was a stupendous burst of sound, a click, another click, 

and then silence. And such complete and eloquent silence! 
That silence was the requiem of the passing of the old newspaper 
woman. For years she had been as powerful as the mistress of 
a weak king. She had been feared and cajoled, cursed and bribed 
by high and low. She had blasted the bedrock of the city, and 
the careless onlooker had been maimed by the flying splinters. 
She had supped with kings, and held sick men’s heads as they 
murmured their “story: . She would not even let them die in 
peace. Birth and death were alike to her. The great mysteries 
were merely the great stories to her. 

The burst of sound was nothing more than a sneeze. It seems 
ironical that a sneeze should bring down the shadow of oblivion 
on anyone; but sneezes have done that. The soldier on patrol duty 
—a sneeze has often done him in. The hiding cavalier of Mr. 
Boccaccio found a sneeze the forerunner of moments which he 
would have preferred to leave unlived. And what more completely 
unorthodox than a healthy sneeze at one A. M. in an apartment- 
building with a court? 
Sneezes have been the 
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foundation in the belief of both men and women that a “smart” 
woman was smart because she wasn’t lovable, and it had a super- 
structure which the old newspaper woman herself was responsible 
for: it was to her advantage, she thought, to be ruthless; and so 
she let a tradition of absolute hardness grow up about her—pur- 
posely. 

Like highly emotional actresses, like the ladies of joy, like all 
women who live by and on their emotions, the old newspaper 
woman was almost maudlinly tender-hearted. She went on de- 
bauches of generosity. She accomplished amazing feats of charity 
clandestinely; but, unlike her fellow-emotionalists, she never gave 
much publicity to her generosity, because it wasn’t her “game.” 
The highest compliment which she could have, from either men 
or women, was that she was a “hard nut.” 

She drank and she smoked with the men of the office. She 
knew the proper proportions of gin and vermouth for her pet cock- 
tail, and she personally saw to it that some benighted bartender 
did not alter those proportions by one drop. When all of the 

proper feminine world 





bombs which wrought de- 
struction in many lives. 
But never more complete- 
ly than in the life of the 
old newspaper woman. 

But a word first, about 
the dramatic incidents 
which led up to the dev- 
astating climax. 

The old newspaper 
woman was a relic of 
those days when “ladies” 
didn’t work. Like Susan 
B. Anthony, like Frances 
Willard, like Florence 
Nightingale, like Alice 
Stone Blackwell, she was 
a rebel. 

Strangely, the preju- 
dice against the newspa- 
per woman was much 
longer-lived than the 
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was saying, “If a woman 
will smoke, she'll do 
worse,” she was puffing 
rings and inhaling. She 
usually rolled her own, 
sometimes with the help 
of a foolish, inefficient 
piece of tin that was sup- 
posed to make them par- 
ticularly  profes- 
sional-looking. She _ glo- 
ried in the suspicions that 
she did “worse,” when as 
a matter of fact she was 
such a motherly good 
friend to all of the boys 
in the office that she 
saved many a home from 
shipwreck by her scathing 
callings-down. The men 
told her all their troubles, 
financial, matri- 
monial, love, their little 








prejudice against other 
women who worked. It 
was a prejudice with a 


She sat up late in some smoky cheap restaurant while a cub read her 
his first short story. 


disappointments on the 
job, their unfair treat- 
ment by the city editor, 
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—every reporter thinks the city editor has it in for him at least 
once 2 week!—their dreams of a career as real writers, the stupid 
things that their babies had gurgled; and she listened to every- 
thing with a hard and judicial air, loaned them half of her salary, 
—which was often twice as big as theirs,—boxed their ears: meta- 
phorically for grousing at their wives, or judicially weighed the 
advantages and disadvantages of their setting up an establishment 
with the “girl.” Uncannily—because she was so hard-headed— 
she balanced the scales on the side of good sense, promised to 
fix it up with the city editor, and did it; she sat up late into the 
night in some smoky, dirty little cheap restaurant while a cub 
read her his first short story, and told him with a keen dis- 
cernment and with a real charity that he had a lot still to 
learn; she bought a silver spoon for every new baby in the 
office family, and then went home to a lonely life or to a drunken 
fusband whom she had married out of her great generosity. 
She usually lived in a ho- 


tomers to the eager Puddy than any amount of direct advertising 
ever would. 

It was that “discount” business which led to the cataclysmic 
sneeze and the downfall of the old newspaper woman. Little by 
little other ideals had been creeping into business life. Women 
were taking their place beside men in the business world. The 
successful woman, the woman who made her ten thousand dollars 
a year, was being written about in all the magazines. The woman 
doing a man’s work was no longer a curiosity. On the other hand, 
she was the most interesting type of woman or man, almost, in 
America. It was about that time that a great weekly went into 
the hands of a great editor who said that there are three things 
which the American people are interested in—love, business and 
play. And keenly realizing that it was not only man’s business that 
made a good story, he sponsored short stories, occasionally, of 
clever business women. That was a two-edged sword; it cut 

away the prejudice against 





tel, a very good one, where 
she had a suite in exchange 
for her influence in getting 
the hotel mentioned in the 
press. It was a very pleas- 
ant and profitable arrange- 
ment for everybody. She 
had a background which was 
much more decorative than 
she could have afforded to 
pay for, even at the really 
high salary which she usu- 
ally received, and the hotel 
had a pulse on the press, 
and in those days city hotels 
were not the independent 
hostelries that they have 
lately become. Now they 
hire their press-agents, 
whose privileges include no 
more service from the hotel 
than an occasional luncheon 
on the fashionable days. 
But in the old days it was 
different; and a very soft 
and downy berth it was, the 
hotel press-agent job. It 
interfered with nothing, de- 
manded practically no time, 
and provided a living much 
more ornate than one could 
get any other way. A visit- 
ing President had less obei- 
sance from the management 
and the servants of the ho- 
tel than the press-agent. 
The old newspaper woman 
was always very well 
dressed. She wore the most 
expensive and the most ex- 
clusive of the Paris impor- 
tations. And she got them 


The old newspaper woman 
was such a motherly good 
friend of the boys in the 
office that she saved many 
ahome by her scathing 
callings-down. 








women in business, and it 
fostered a new kind of 
woman writer, the woman 
who took up literature as a 
job. And with the launch- 
ing of women short-story 
writers, the old newspaper 
woman’s tenure became 
shaky. There was a tradi- 
tion, founded on fact, that 
training on a newspaper .is 
invaluable to a short-story 
writer. Girls whose ambi- 
tions led them into realms of 
literature began to go into 
newspaper work for the ex- 
perience in getting material 
and the facility in writing 
which it undoubtedly gives. 
College girls, with their eyes 
on the hall of fame, applied 
to city editors for work, and 
because they had a fire of 
intensity in their hearts, got 
it, at staggeringly small 
sums. But many girls who 
went into newspaper work 
then were willing to con- 
sider their schooling in 
reporting as part of the edu- 
cation which they were re- 
quired to have before they 
actually got to work. When 
the college girl took up 
newspaper work either as a 
career or as a means to an 
end, the old newspaper 
woman’s days were num- 
bered. She scoffed at col- 
lege. The new newspaper 
woman—or the embryo one, 
| as she was then—forgot 














in much the same way that 
she got her suite at the lead- 
ing hotels. She went to the shop or the dressmaker or the im- 
porter, selected her frock, and then, with a dexterity and a tact 
which would have qualified her for the diplomatic service, she 
made it known that she was the well-known Jennie Jackson, fash- 
ion authority, and the idea sprang full-armed from the head of 
the manager of the shop that if Madame would do them the honor 
to wear one of their frocks, they would consider it a favor past 
all repaying. Madame walked out of the shop, having acquired a 
frock worth one hundred and fifty dollars for twenty-five or thirty 
dollars—a kind of giving the shopkeeper a penny so that the 
curse about the sharp-edged gift cutting their friendship would be 
nullified. And in the same diplomatic manner in which the trans- 
action had been carried on, the return favor would be granted by 
Madame. Almost unnoticed there would appear the name of the 
shop, or a description of a particular style featured by Jones, 
Sceurs. They all did it, all of the old newspaper women. It was 
a legitimate business, getting “discounts” on expensive frocks and 
coats and furs, just as it is a legitimate thing for actresses to pay 
far less for their lovely things than common mortals. They—the 
actresses—by wearing “Gowns by Pudwick, Ltd.,” send more cus- 





that she was a graduate of 
a college, but she never 
could forget the ideals which had been implanted in her in col- 
lege—an indefinite sportsmanship, if you will, a sense of playing 
the game fairly but desperately, an abhorrence for sloppy work and 
a sound respect for the job as a job, not as a position. 

Writing for a newspaper, before the college girl went into the 
business, had been a rather unstable art for women. She made 
of it a craft. She had a profound respect for the old newspaper 
woman’s facility in getting stories; she envied her her assurance 
and her obvious success; she loved her for her fits of clandestine 
generosity; but she knew that she couldn’t work that way. She 
couldn’t, and wouldn’t, for instance, disguise herself as a cousin 
of the murdered wife and go through the family vault; she couldn’t, 
spiritually, and wouldn’t, physically, climb through a jimmied 
window from a fire-escape and steal the picture of the man who 
brought little Lucy to worse than death. She couldn’t and wouldn’t 
go out to dinner with the suspected briber and let him ply her 
with champagne, which she cleverly emptied into the ice-bucket 
while he drank more and more, and clasping her hand lovingly, 
spilled the story of the greatest graft in the history of municipal 
affairs. She couldn’t and wouldn’t misrepresent a story just be- 
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cause it would make a better tale with a twist of untruth than 
facts would. She saw the o!d newspaper woman come in once 
very drunk, very stupid and very sick. She stood by, kept inter- 
ested stenographers and other girls who surrounded her in the 
rest-room from hurrying for a doctor, because she knew that the 
old newspaper woman’s heart would be broken if a doctor should 
know how drunk she was. Lest the men in the office know,— 
what wouldn’t have been news to them,—she lied to the city 
editor, said the old newspaper woman was sick, and took her home in 
a taxicab and put her to bed. But she herself never drank. She knew 


girl, though not a Helen nor a Hebe. And the third wome in the 
office was the fiddling young thing, pretty, a gay chatterer, with 
so rumor said, a conveniently absent husband. Quite as a joke 
one day a columnist wrote, “The men in the office can’t do any 
work; Marie wont let them,” or something flattering to the girl 
with no idea except that it was rather fun. The managing editor 
read it, sent for the girl, fired her pronto, and then, to make 
assurance doubly sure that no pretty girl should distract the 
reporters, fired the assistant to the society editor. And the society 
editor’s comment that for once her face was her fortune. has 

gone down in the annals of newspaper bon mots. Since then, 





if Madame 
would wear 
one of their frocks— 





however, the new newspaper woman has so separated her attrac- 
tions from her abilities that she is no longer doomed if she 
has a pretty face. 

The new newspaper woman lives with her parents, with her 
mother, with a girl she went to school with, or by herself in a 
one-room apartment, but never as her older predecessor lived, 
decorating a hostelry with her presence. The hotel hires a 
visiting, not a resident, press-agent. 

The press-agent has almost killed the modern newspaper. by 
the way. Nations have press-agents; movements for good or 
for bad hire the cleverest men they can find; and the news- 
papers either accept or refuse the aid of those agents in their 
researches in the subject. The great god of publicity is ruling 
the world now. They called it propaganda when it came from 
Germany; they are beginning to call it propaganda now quite 
openly, whether it comes from good roads, reforestation, Czecho- 
Slovakia, the air-mail service or touring France. Every human 
activity is being organizedly propaganda-ed. Before the war, 
for instance, there were a few society women whose pictures 
were never given out for publication. It was not “done.” An 
old newspaper woman would have stolen the picture, and 
printed it willy-nilly. In the war nearly everyone took some 
part; and women who had valiantly refused to be photographed 
or to allow their pictures to appear in such a common sheet 
as a newspaper, brought them in themselves, for the sake of 
their special and precious cause. In many cases the new news- 
paper woman need only have a worthy enough cause, and she 
can get a story from anyone. The press-agents for those innu- 
merable causes will arrange everything for her. 

But in the matter of clothes: She is not the perambulating 
Paris model that the old newspaper woman sometimes was. 
She earns much less, and her money goes half as far, and she 
has no chance at the discount-system. That was the last stand 
of the old newspaper woman. When other glories were fading, 
when she saw the new and young woman establishing herself 
firmly in the 
“game,” as 
they used to 
call it, she 
still held to 
her graft 
withthe 








exclu- 





it wasn’t efficient. She wasn’taprude. She even could mix a very 
good cocktail herself, but she didn’t like it, and so she didn’t drink. 

And she was young—a generation younger than the old news- 
paper woman! The old newspaper woman never was young. The 
new newspaper woman is under thirty at the oldest, and about 
eighteen at the youngest. She is the embodiment of the spirit 
of youth. Where the old newspaper woman traded on her so- 
phistication and her ruthlessness, the new newspaper woman trades 
on her youth and her squareness with everyone. She accomplishes 
more, with her open-eyed honesty, than the older woman did with 
her threats. Where the older woman used her sex, when it was 
“necessary,” as a bait for putting men off their guard, the younger 
woman uses her straightforwardness; and she puts men quite as 
completely off their guard. 

There is a famous story about a certain local-room, where there 
was a girl who was obviously trading on her sex, and who spent 
all of her working day and evening vamping the young and old 
men in the office. She was persona non grata, not so much be- 
cause of her methods, which were much more of the old school 
than the new, but because in this particular local-room women were 
given a very cold welcome. “They distract the men,” the man- 
aging editor always said. The entire local collection of women 
consisted of the society editor, who was one of those rarely charm- 
ing women who, not being graced with all of the contours and 
colorings of beauty, had a sense of humanness beyond compare, 
and a joyful sense of humor. As her assistant there was a pretty 


sive shops, 
though she 
never even 
breathed the 
word graft. 
How that led 
to the final and 
dramatic sneeze 
was this way: 

The last of 
the old news- 
paper women, 
personified in 
old Bertha, had 
been suspected. 
But though 
everyone knew 
that the dis- 
count business 
was unethical, 
she had always 
dressed that 
way, and 
though none of 
the new news- paaitee 
paper women An old newspaper woman would have stolen 


would do _ it, the picture. 
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they all agreed that it would be too much like taking his 
dope too suddenly from a long-established morphine-fiend 
if anything were done about it. But there were suspicions 
that she was using her job as a fashion-expert for real 
grait. They were the merest shadows of suspicions, but 
there they were. She had been talking about quitting her 
job and going into the importing business. She had been 
abroad many times, and felt that she could establish 
relationships with the big designers in Paris. With her 
knowledge of the secrets of the four hundred, she said that 
she could induce them all to patronize her shop. She was 
all aglow with her plans for the shop. She expected a 
legacy, a small one, but one sufficient to insure her a 
living, she said, and she could get backing from many 
prominent women; she knew too much about them for 
them to refuse. 

Meanwhile, she was blooming. She looked years younger 
than she had a couple of years before; she had had her hair 
touched up, and she really was a very smart-looking person, 
No one had any idea of her age. She might have been 
thirty, though everyone knew she wasn’t; or she might 
have been sixty. The feature about her that put every- 
one off the trail was her teeth. They were the teeth of 
youth, regular, white, firmly embedded—sort of commu- 
nicative teeth, as though they said: “See, how young am I!” 
Some one unkindly said one day: “You don’t suppose 
old Bertha’s teeth are false, do you?” There was a loud 
castigation of the suspecter. Old Bertha—it wasn’t meant 
unkindly, that name—had been through the fire of daily 
and constant association with those teeth, and everybody 
knew that they were her own. 

One day tragedy fell over everyone. Old Bertha came 
half staggering out of the Sunday editor’s office. Tears 


were blinding her and muddling her steps. It was the first time 
that anybody had ever seen old Bertha weep. Once when a little 
girl had come up at Christmas time and told a pitiful story which 
was borne out by her ragged stockings and torn shoes, old Bertha 
had been the only one with dry eyes. “That kid’s a faker,” she 
had said. There was an indignation-meeting and as much as a 
chastisement to o!ld Bertha as a help to the child, a fund was 


raised, which went 























She spent her working day vamping the young and old men in the office. 


The copy-reader had caught the story and reported it. All of this 
she told, after the manner of the old newspaper woman, who, once 
embarked upon a tale, left no details to the imagination. She 


was alternately sobbing and righteously angry, but never for one 
moment did she admit that she had been guilty of anything un- 


ethical. 


And then suddenly, in a combination of a sob and a 


cough of rage, she sneezed. It was a wrecking sneeze, such an 





for new shoes and 
stockings and a 
box of candy. Old 
Bertha was right, 
they found, when 
the case was prop- 
erly reported to 
the United Chari- 
ties and_ investi- 
gated. But no one 
ever forgave her 
entirely for that 
terse: “That kid’s 
a faker.” 

Old Bertha cry- 
ing was a surprise, 
but old Bertha si- |: 
lent about her 
grievances was 
inconceiv- 
able. It took only 
a moment for her 
to burst forth. 

“I’m a grafter, 
am I? Haven't I 
given all my life 
to this sheet? 
Haven’t I toiled 
and moiled? Dirty 
trick, I’d say, to 
o through a per- 














son’s private let- 
ters!” And then 
there followed a 


detailed account of how some manufacturer of a new dress-mate- 
rial had offered her a thousand dollars if she could write a fashion 
article on the new material. With visions of her relations with 
the Paris designers to goad her, she had promised to do it. 
had gone it, so cleverly that no one without a trained eye could have 
suspécted it, and yet so dextrously as to be worth the man’s fee. while. 


She 


Women brought their photographs in. 





explosion as never was heard. And then 
followed the two little clicks. And then 
the silence which was a requiem to the 
old newspaper woman, as personified in 
Bertha. It was an epic downfall, and 
because it was the sort that it was, 
irretrievable. 

The two little clicks were Bertha’s 
young and beautiful teeth as they were 
jarred from their foundations and cast 
out, a symbol of the final jarring loose 
of the old newspaper woman. .... 


F course the change from the old 

to the new in the women of the 
newspaper is just the change one might 
expect—a change parallel to that from 
the old newspaper men to the new. 
The old guard of newspaperdom were 
a picturesque crew, but somewhat erratic 
workmen; and much was forgiven them 
because of their difficult hours and occa- 
sional severe strains. The modern type 
is much more the steady and efficient 
workman. So too the newspaper woman 
of to-day is a much less picturesque 
figure than her predecessors of the past 
generation. But on the whole she is a 
much more attractive person as well as 
a@ much more dependable one. 

The newspaper field offers an interest- 
ing career for women with training, in- 
telligence and talent. Part of its re- 
wards, as always, lie in the pleasure a 
true newspaper woman takes in her 


work. Some one has remarked that newspaper work is an excel- 
lent business to have been in. This is true, in that it affords one 
an opportunity to meet all sorts and conditions of people, and gives 
one in addition an excellent training. For a few women also, as 
for a few men, it offers positions which are well worth 
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eA Wildwood Story by QO. 






HIS is the story of the transforming of Thetford Morse. 
He appears first as nearly a perfect lady, but finishes strong. 
He can be understood only as we comprehend his parent, Mrs. 
Jasper Thetford Morse. 

Her name was one that made people at the Wildwood Golf 
Club sit up and take notice. She herself wasn’t a golfer, but 
she had a way of managing, if she could, whatever she got in- 
terested in. A man from Baltusrol once asked me why we men 
stood for it as we did; I asked him if it wasn’t a lot easier to 
jump off the track than to get hit by the locomotive. 

She was a widow of some fifty-five years, and annoyingly 
efficient, the kind that never suggests by her presence the need 
of a man in her family. Her husband had long since passed to 
his deserts—and to his rest also, according to Parmenter. Thet- 
ford would never be a man, anyway, according to Parmenter— 
so that settled the whole matter, didn’t it? 

Mrs. Jasper Thetford Morse used the Wildwood Club as her 
social center. She thought for us, lorgnetted into our activities 
and at the same time kept watching to see what her only son, 
Thetford, might be up to at the moment. She was so efficient that 
she took all the spontaneity out of any event she participated in. 

She was generous in build, and extraordinarily tightly molded 
into her clothes. She kept right up with the styles; and Pynchon, 
one of our members, said she was “regal.” Pynchon was for 
some inexplicable reason in love with her, was her official male 
satellite, and strangers got the impression that he was her 
private secretary. 

A human being is the result of heredity and environment. 
Mrs. Jasper Thetford Morse furnished both heredity and en- 
vironment to her beloved Thetford. She it was who had solved his 
babyhood, childhood and adolescence. In boyhood days, wher- 
ever he might roam, she seemed to govern him as from the shore, 
wirelessly. Grown up, six feet in his silk stockings, and weigh- 
ing some hundred and eighty stripped, the boys used to say of 
him that even if he was down in the nineteenth hole, and Mother 
crooked a finger in his direction from the south piazza, he would 
feel it and react in that direction. 

I still point out that this is a story about Thetford; but Arst 
I must make it clear that I myself am just an ordinary middle- 
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aged country doctor, known about the Wildwood Club as “Doc,” 
and having a stray patient or two now and then to help me pay 
my club dues and get food for the family. I pass over the time 
when I prescribed, just once, for Thetford, in his early childhood. 
I was never called in again. Mrs. Morse and I were never in 
tune with the same infinite. 

Thetford was a handsome young man. Because of that, and 
because of his general make-up and manners, he worried us of 
the “old guard” at Wildwood. I wonder whether everyone under- 
stands how close is the intimacy—and how great can be the love— 
that a bunch of fellows such as we of the “old guard” were, can 
feel for a golf-club like Wildwood. There may be those among 
my readers who think golf is silly, banging a little ball with a big 
stick, and then walking a half a mile, and all that talk. But such 
persons are not yet initiated. 

You see, pretty nearly every Saturday, and at least a part of 
Sunday, during the playable year, the true golfer makes the club 
the center of his life. Now, that is two out of seven days, and 
the other five are simply devoted to the necessary money-making 
features of life. Little goes on in a club like Wildwood that isn’t 
a part of the life of fellows like Fairchild, Jim Pillsbury, Par. 
menter and the rest of us. 

That’s why Thetford made us jealous of the Club’s good name. 
We weren’t many of us record-breakers, or cup-hunters, and our 
poorer players had the good sense not to get into tournaments 
very often. But Thetford was an internal trouble. 

The lad saddened me in particular, for I have an anatomist’s 
joy in regarding a fine male animal. Thetford was built by nature 
for a cave-man. Seven thousand years ago he would have swung 
a mastodon’s bone around his head, and growled at any hairy 
brother of his species, if a feminine prize were crouching between 
them. But now, in this twentieth century, Mrs. Jasper Thetford 
Morse had produced a male who could never be caught without 
immaculate attire and perfect manners. 

How he kept his clothes in such fashion-plate style I never 
could fathom. I would get mine back from the tailor, look down 
at them the first afternoon, and the trousers would have already 
begun to bag again at the knees. But as for Thetford! I often 
thought that if we had tossed Thetford into the water-hole at the 
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seventh, he would have emerged, gracefully, with no minutest 
vestige of mud upon his homespuns. His manners, too, were per- 
fection, and preémpted most of the time by his mother. She 
seemed to want to rub it in at Wildwood that there could be at 
least one perfectly mannered man—by contrast! 

Here is a confession, showing the smallness of the masculine 
mind! There were times when we—Fairchild, Parmenter, Jim 
Pillsbury and I—used to want to go out on the practice tee, near 
the caddie-house, and break a club or two! One so quickly wearies 
of perfection. 

Fairchild put it just right. ‘“We’re helpless in this big kid’s 
case,” he said. “He doesn’t chum with anyone who can put him 
wise or make him over. As a matter of fact, headquarters prob- 
ably forbids chumming. Imagine any one 
of us going up behind Thetford Morse, 

Esq., at the nineteenth hole, slapping him 
on the back and telling him to make the 
order two instead of one!” 

Parmenter chuckled. “Thetford will 
begin to live a man’s life only when for 
the first time he gets hit with an over- 
powering emotion or craving, so strong 
as to pry Mrs. J. T. M.’s hold on him 
loose. Just now he’s got exactly the same 
show as the armature on a magnet. 

Wonder if some girl couldn’t do the 
triek?” 

Fairchild waved the idea away. “Have 
you seen Thetford in front of a girl? 

He’s gun-shy there, believe me. Only his 

perfect manners save him from giving 

a the terror they inspire in him. Strangest case on record, eh, 
oc?” 

“Humph!” I grunted, imitating wisdom, and smoking my pipe. 
This grunt meant not a thing, except that I was cudgeling my head 
to think of ways and means to pull that armature away from that 
magnet—also to get, thereby, a bit of revenge on Mrs. J. T. M. 
myself. Some people do just that to you—have you noticed? 
You find you're irritated, and rasped, and you look up, and the 
very person is coming around the corner. 

It was Mrs. Jasper Thetford Morse herself who eventually 
turned Thetford into something else. The great war set the trap; 
a slight girl with athletic bent, big tortoise-rimmed goggles and an 
uncanny amount of medical knowledge sprung the trap, and Thet- 
ford dropped to the very bottom, waving his hat and shouting 


. J. T. M.’s eyes, Thetford was everything that was 
beautiful, as you have observed. Until the war came along! Now, 
this war gave to Mrs. J. T. M. an unparalleled opportunity to 
show her administrative ability. To be plain, she simply reveled 
in the Red Cross, leagues for women’s service, liberty loans and 
death to spies and pro-Germans. Through her we lost most of 
our waiters at Wildwood much sooner than was necessary. She 
represented American “womanhood” in all these war-bits. Breath- 
lessly many of our Stratford women sought to keep up with her 
fertile ingenuity in helping the Government in these days of 
national emergency. Never, I fear, will such an opportunity come 
to her again. 

She began her war-bits very early. Nor did she confine them 
to lorgnetting out opportunities for women’s work; she turned 
her lenses on us men. Even before the sinking of the Lusitania 
she knew just how the war was coming out—and it came out that 
way, too. She told us men what we would have to do for the war. 

Were we not going up into Canada and en- 
list? Were we not Britain’s children? Had 
we forgotten Lafayette? Did these middle- 
aged doctors and lawyers think themselves 
too old to shoulder a musket? 

Now, the truth was that our young men 
were doing quite finely, without all this 
“darned jaspering,” as Parmenter called it. 
Ben Thompson and Parmenter’s own and 
only boy were in the Canadian Flying 
Corps. But there wasn’t a thing any of us 
could do that Mrs. Jasper hadn’t advo- 
cated, and so she would, when she heard 
of any new thing we had done, greet it 
with a mixture of pride and raised eye- 
brows because it hadn’t happened sooner. 
The war was certainly being violently won 
at Wildwood, even before April, 1917. 


And then, all of a sudden, bang! Mrs. J. T. M. came plumb yp 
against the appalling indifference of her own son toward this war! 
Thetford had always so wholly thought as his mother meant him 
to think that this particular result was as little expected by her 
as the sudden conversion of two and two into five. But now she 
discovered, abruptly, that in the mental equipment of Thetford 
there was a switch-that she couldn’t locate, and so she couldn't 
get any current. Thetford continued to putt and drive all over 
Wildwood, go to heel at Mother’s command in all other things, 
but nothing doing about the war. 

In his most perfect manner, he remarked: “Wait, Mother dear, 
until our country announces its position. We are still ncutral, 


Hastily seizing 

the battered hat, 

the maiden examined it 

ruefully, and stared at 

Thetford thoughtfully. “I have ~ 
a cap also.” He had spoken! 


And do you not yourself remember that you used to say that the 
Belgians were robbers at the customs inspection at the frontier?” 

But now, with the war imminent, it was different. The patriotic 
Mrs. Morse, sensing a growing collective smile at Wildwood, be- 
cause her boy Thetford was not perceptibly khaki-crazy, hit upon 
a remarkable solution. It may have been through her earlier 
experience with me, but she claimed to have no confidence in male 
physicians. She turned abruptly and on principle to a woman 
physician, because this is the era of woman. Harriet Innes 
Standish was the name of her specialist. Harriet is a dear girl, 
and a protégée of mine—but Mrs. J. T. M. didn’t learn that 
till long after all the mischief was done. 

Mrs. J. T. Morse consulted Harriet Innes Standish, M. D.—not 
for herself but for Thetford. Harriet is of the new school of 
psychological medicine, that talks a good deal about psycho- 
analysis, blockings, the subconscious self and all that—things we 
older fellows have got to be “shown.” Mrs. Jasper went to Har- 
riet, asked her to treat Thetford and get him into khaki! 

I don’t believe the mother visualized at all the horrors of war— 
the massacres, mutilations and death. She didn’t in the least want 
Thetford to die, or run the risk of it. But—Thetford was begin- 
ning to make the family—meaning Mrs. J. T. M. and himself— 
ridiculous by not becoming what: Mrs. Jasper was bound the rest 
of us males should be. So it was clearly up to Thetford to 
enlist. 

Harriet Standish is a joy to know. If I do say it, she’s as 
little like a doctor as anyone I know. She has loads of masculine 
horse-sense, and plenty of Mother Eve in her too. She laughed 
cheerfully at Mrs. Morse. “Treat that big boy? The idea! I’ve 
seen him a couple of times at your club. Perhaps you don’t know, 
Mrs. Morse, that I play golf at Reddington?” Mrs, J. T. M. 
cared naught for this information, which was not relevant. And 
Harriet continued: “I have heard at Wildwood that your son is 
so shy of women that I don’t believe he would let me within ten 
feet of him, and you never could lead him to my office.” 
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Now, if Mrs. J. T. M. had ever rhad any sense of humor, she 
would make a strong run as the first woman candidate for Presi- 
dent of our fair land. But she couldn’t be efficient in all respects, 
I suppose, and humor seemed to pass her by. “It’s his mind, 
his attitude toward the war!” she explained, sternly earnest. 
“Can’t you treat his mind with these new sciences—telepathy, or 
whatever you use? Hypnotism? It isn’t his body at all!” 
“Hypnotism?” repeated Harriet pensively. “That’s not at all 
in my line, but still—” She thought in silence, Mrs. Jasper re- 
garding her intently through that lorgnette. The older woman was 
casting her lot with Harriet, as much as a dreadnought can warp 
up to a subchaser. “As I understand it,” said Harriet, “you will 






feel that I have earned my fee, Mrs. Morse, if I cause your son to 
join some one of the Allies, gladly.” 

The young physician elicited one further fact. It was now 
February. Thetford was about to go to Pineville, in the South, 
for a two-weeks golfing jaunt. 

That evening Harriet ran over in her car to my home in Strat- 
ford—to consult me officially. My wife wondered why official 
calls between specialists should be so interspersed with loud 
laughter and giggles. But then physicians are notoriously callous 
in discussing wounds and ailments. 

Just as the train pulled out of the station at Pineville, going 
North, some sixteen days later, Thetford Morse, immaculately 
clad, and followed by a porter, valises, golf-clubs and the eyes of 
most of the Pullman passengers, approached his reservation. There 
broke upon his startled gaze a much-beribboned and beflagged sec- 
tion of the sleeper—in which section was a young woman, with 
her head partly out of the window. On the platform, as the train 
rolled slowly out of the station, was much handkerchief-waving. 

Thetford went absolutely still. Flight was vain. The pas- 
sengers, he knew, were boring the back of his neck with their 
eyes. One thought surged repeatedly over him. “It looks like a 
honeymoon! Blank the porter, whom I ordered to get my reser- 
vation, and who said I had the best one in the car!” 

He sat down, slumping out of sight so far as possible. The 
porter deposited about him his impedimenta. He was cribbed, 
cabined and confined in this section with a feminine unknown. 
His luggage, plus hers, suggested a small baggage-car. He didn’t 
look up to see what she looked like. Her gown was a stunning 
brown, and she had tiny feet. For a change he stared out of the 
window. Such an ending to two perfect weeks of golf, with fel- 
lows he was really getting to like! 

He was tapped abruptly on the shoulder, and brought back from 
an unseeing inspection of the landscape. The conductors of the 
train and of the Pullman. Thetford couldn’t find those tickets. 
He stood up. He went through coat and vest and trousers, and 
then reversed the process. All the while he had a mental pictur 
of an unflustered young woman, smiling indulgently. 


The tickets! But the worst was yet to come. “These are only 
for one person! The lady’s tickets, please!” There was a snicker 
from across the aisle. The conductor caught on. “Oh, I beg 
pardon. But these decorations, and your— Thank you; madam. 
New York!” 

Thetford, more composed after a time, sneaked a look at the 
young woman. She was somewhat tanned—even in February. 
Mighty healthy-looking. An oval face, and lots of beautiful brown 
hair. Really, a study in brown. Her nose tilted puggily upward. 
She did stare terribly, and she was smiling at him through dis- 
figuring goggles with tortoise rims. 

This was the moment chosen by the train to round a sharp 
curve, with a speed unusual to Southern railroads. A golf-bag, 
the property of the said begoggled 
woman, fell forward, bounced off 
Thetford’s right knee and quite 
crushed Thetford’s derby hat, which 
he had placed upon a suit-case in his 
seat. Both hat and ice were broken 
at the same instant. Hastily seizing 
the battered hat, the maiden ex- 
amined it ruefully, ran a small finger 
through the gap in the crown and 
stared at Thetford thoughtfully. 

“I have a cap also.” He hac 
spoken. It was out. A sensible re- 
mark from him, in her presence. 

She expressed her sorrow most 
humbly. “Well,” she deliberated 
aloud, “this, then, can go, along with the bunting up there that was 
so nice of my friends to hang, and which is so annoying to you. 
You see, some of my Southern chums dolled this section up this 
morning, because—well, I won the North and South championship, 
women’s section, yesterday afternoon.” 

Thetford, momentarily overpowered with interest, opened his 
lips. Few things stirred him as did prowess in golf. ‘Were you 
at the finals yesterday?” she asked him. 

He shook his head. “I was at other finals, in the fifth sixteen 
of the men’s section, and was put out,” he answered modestly. 
It was certainly surprising, how easily he had begun converse 
with this woman champion. 

“You play golf too? Oh, how interesting!” To think that with 
his clubs right beside him she had not noticed this! And they 
were now off on a discussion of the royal game! Asking him 
many questions, she received in time much valuable information 
as to rules and intricacies of the game from him. It was only 
as an afterthought that she asked: 

“By the way, where do you play?” 

“At Wildwood!” He said it proudly, for Wildwood is a fine 
course, with a reputation. 

A charming, fugitive smile played upon her countenance. He 
caught it, for he was watching her face rather constantly now. 

“What is it, pray?” he asked politely. Thetford was beginning 
to lead the conversation. 

“Dear me, I ought not even to mention it. But the name of 
Wildwood makes me think of—of a very efficient lady there, whom 
I met on a visit last fall. I ran over from Reddington one after- 
noon. I play at Reddington. She seemed to carry rather much 
of the social burden of the club, you know. It’s awfully catty of 
me to say it, but at Reddington, you know, such a thing really 
couldn’t happen.” 

“Oh!” breathed Thetford. He didn’t get indignant. He recog- 
nized the description. 

“Yes, and I’m sure she’s the one who has 
the grown-up, fine-looking son that there’s 
so much talk about around the club. Edith 
Searles—she’s a chum of mine—says he 
runs out of the clubhouse whenever a girl 
is mentioned. But surely that’s just one 
of those mean stories that you can’t pre- 
vent traveling around the metropolitan dis- 
trict, isn’t it?” 

She was looking at him now, and smiling 
so sweetly, and was so gossipy and confi- 
dential, that only gradually did she seem 
to notice the flaming cheeks of Thetford 
Morse. For the young man was suddenly 
getting a right swing, straight to the wind, 
from a charming stranger. 

She flushed increasingly, and clasped her 
hands tight in her lap. “Oh, dear!” she 
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Fairchild put it just right. 


murmured. They stared at each other, plunged thus together 
into an awful faux pas. 

Then it was that Thetford did the quickest thinking of his 
life. He made then and there the most momentous decision. of 
his career. Somehow, the blow had now aroused in him a kind 
of anger that he didn’t know he possessed. People said that about 
him, did they? Talk of the metropolitan district, was he? He 
would show this young woman something. 

“That is indeed an amusing story, and a coincidence,”’ remarked 
Thetford quietly, and looking out of the window. “This is Harris- 
town, by the way, that we are going through. Bully good eighteen- 
hole course here! Oh, yes, I was saying— Let me confess. 
There was a time when that was true, what you said about— 
me. I’m Thetford Morse.” 

“You!” Her tone was that of a humiliated and stricken person. 

“Don’t feel badly, please!” continued Thetford, smiling indul- 
gently. “That was long ago! This simply shows how hard it is 
to live down a story! Honestly, I did use to be timid. I can 
laugh at it now, with the other fellows at Wildwood!” Thetford 
was now going strong. “And the best proof of the pudding is in 
the eating. Wont you be so good as to take lunch with me? The 
first call has just been announced!” 

I cannot longer conceal from you that the girl was my Harriet. 
Tears rolled down my cheeks, and I just “laffed and laffed,” as 
she put it, when she told me, several days later in my office, with 
— consternation she had found Thetford turning the tables on 
er. 

“Then and there I began to fall in love with my patient,” she 
said to me, with rascally coolness. “You see, Uncle Doctor, I had 
arranged everything so well. The porter at the hotel had secured 
our reservations, and had unconsciously played into my hands. 
Then my friends did the unexpected rest, with that bunting. 
Really, the man’s coolness was glorious. Just like a man of the 
world, don’t you know. When he removed that ton of baggage 
in our section, and preceded me down the aisle, I was so proud of 


“We're helpless in this big kid’s case,” he said. 


“He doesn’t chum with anyone who can put him wise.” 


his broad shoulders, and his stunning suit, and the back of his 
head, and—well, the people just looked at him, and followed him 
with their eyes—-” 

“Go on!” I said, looking at her over my eyeglasses. 

“Oh, nothing. He was just awfully nice all the way to New 
York. Only my practiced eye, of course, could have detected 
under what strain he was, to carry off his new part in life. A 
whole day and a half!” She uttered the words dreamily. She 
looked at me quizzically. Minx! 

I envied Thetford that trip with my Harriet. She’s the very 
best of company. “Well,” I said with a professional air, “when's 
he going to join the Allies, and wear your gauntlet?” 

That was the secret between us. I now reveal the depths of 
Harriet’s unprofessional conduct, the kind of thing that ought 
never to come before such a body as the American Medical 
Association. She had imparted to me, that night in my office 
several weeks before, that she was simply going to make Thetford 
fall in love with her. And then, upon the heels of this new con- 
dition, she would chide him the moment he did whatever men do 
in such situations, and deplore his indifference to the world-con- 
flict. Thetford would rush away and enlist, and in due time go 
to France, spurred on by her. 

It was an interesting plan, and wholly feasible, for I know that 
men can fall in love with Harriet. Harriet hadn’t thought the 
thing out so very far. “The end justifies the means!” she argued. 
“T agree wholly with his mother. He belongs in France. It’s 
the only thing that will save him! Let’s untie those apron-strings 
I’m going to do it.” 

She helped, but Thetford beat her to it, mainly. His mere 
assertion that he was no longer a scared soul, but a good fellow 
among good fellows at Wildwood, had loosened the armature 
considerably from the magnet of Mrs. J. T. M. between Pine- 
ville and New York. Another magnet was exercising counter- 
attractions, incidentally. And since falling in love occurs in life 
quite as well as in fiction, it was perfectly natural that by the 
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time the Pineville limited rolled into the Pennsylvania station, 
Thetford was wholly out of hand—and wholly infatuated. ... . 


ET me strongly advise all my brother—yes, and my sister— 

physicians to belong to a country-club. It will often take 
their minds off their patients’ woes, even if briefly. That was why, 
jate of an evening some weeks after the Pineville experience, I 
yan my runabout into the circular driveway of the Wildwood Club, 
after two hours with a distressing heart-case. I wanted to see 
some young life, watch some dancing, hear some chatter. 

And I simply ran into another heart-case. Thetford! It was 
one of our regular monthly Thursday dances. I had scarcely 
come in, when Thetford Morse was brought up to me by a beam- 
ing Harriet. 


Thetford held out his hand to me, and his grip would have 


done credit to one of Harriet’s psychological testing-machines. 
“I’m off to Plattsburg to-morrow, Doctor,” he announced. “Wish 
me luck!” I did it, and shot a glance at Mrs. J. T. M., whose 
chin was way up in the air with pride. She seemed to feel that 
she had put one over on me and the rest of the “old guard.” 
Harriet prodded Thetford on to dancing with a number of nice 
girls. They are all nice at Wildwood. 

Harriet, M. D., took me out into the dining-room and gave me 
some delicious ice cream, 

“Cardiac?” I asked over my spectacles. 

“Very pronounced murmurs!” rejoined the minx. “He has 
thrown discretion to the winds. He swears he will have me. I 
honestly believe he is going to Plattsburg to become a major! 
He talks quite brutally. I must wait until he comes back from 
France, and all that.” 

“Yes?” I prompted, as a pause ensued. Harriet has a way of 
getting dreamy just at the exciting moment. 

“I’m worried, Uncle Doctor. I’ve started something, I’m afraid. 
I just like him a little—at present, don’t you know. I'll write, 
of course, and all that; but I told him he’d got to win 
himself before he can think of winning me. He called 
that psychology, and wouldn’t listen. He’s awfully 
blue—and mighty lovable.” 

Well, that last night at Wildwood terminated Thet- 
ferd’s hothouse career. The cold blasts of military life 
in the northern New York training-camp blew upon” 
him within twenty-four hours. And it wasn’t very long 
before tragedies began to happen. A boy can’t be 
mollycoddled by a militant mother, and be militant 
himself. In short, within three weeks Thetford was 
officially deposited outside the camp-limits, with of- 
ficial regret. 

He hadn’t been able to fit in. He couldn’t rough 
it; he was physically flabby. The boys in camp chris- 
tened him “Petford.” 

Thetford didn’t come back to Wildwood. The 
story went around the Club, of course, and it took 
all the stiffness of the upper lip of Mrs. J. T. Morse 
to “carry on.” She actually didn’t know where he 
was, for a time after Plattsburg. He had wired for 
several hundred dollars——which showed a commend- 
able and increasing masculinity in the Jad—and then 
he vanished. From the day this part of the narrative 
hit the nineteenth hole, we fellows began to respect 
Thetford. He was “on his own,” at last. 

As to Harriet? She showed me a letter of Thet- 
ford’s. I looked up several times while perusing it. 
The girl was hard hit. I admired her immensely 
because she didn’t begin to unload responsibility on 
me. I hadn't prescribed this original kind of treat- 
ment. It was her case, professionally. “It’s a bully 
letter!” I said. 

The boy had written from Buffalo. He was beastly 
ashamed of himself. He had more respect for a hotel 
porter—and all that. He had passed two days in a 
hotel room at Albany, going over his whole life. Of all 
rotters, he was the worst, he said. All must be now 
over between him and Harriet. He mustn’t embarrass 
her by anything he had said. If some man came 
along— If not, might he have a chance, after the war? Later 
he would write her again, if she would be so good as to receive 
a letter from him. Meanwhile she was his savior. 

“Tt’s his father’s blood in him, beginning to crop out!” I said. 
That made Harriet smile, even in her trouble. 

The next inning belonged to Mrs. Jasper Thetford Morse. She 
burst upon the Club with proud news. Thetford was in the 


Canadian army—had voluntarily enlisted, hadn’t waited for any 
American draft.. Felt this war was for democracy, and had 
spurned trying to make an officers’ training-camp. The way she 
talked, Plattsburg didn’t. seem to have occurred at all. She didn’t 
grow a bit more popular at Wildwood, but Thetford did. We 
wrote his name on our list of honor on the bulletin-board. 

Then a catastrophe broke upon my little Harriet’s life. Thet- 
ford’s mother, now that he was in the war, imparted to Thetford 
the steps in the process—including Harriet’s professional help. 
This was not so incredible in Mrs. J. T. M., for Thetford hadn’t 
breathed to his mother his infatuation for Harriet. 

And so there came down a letter to Harriet from Canada that 
made her literally sick. Thetford, on the eve of going across, 
had received this revelation. The only girl he loved—the girl he 
was carrying to France with him as his inspiration—was just a 
plain intriguer, playing professionally on the heartstrings of a 
weakling, and probably laughing all the time at the success of 
her strategy. 

That letter, too, Harriet showed me. This time she was in tears. 
Thetford hadn’t written in indignation, but in deepest humiliation. 

He had lost his self-respect—and 
had lost Harriet also. If ever a 
chap went overseas with mental 
abasement, it was Thetford 
Morse. 
. “Well, Harriet,” I said, “he’s 
still your patient. He’s taken a 
bad turn. The case is certainly 
psychological, now. But if I’m to 
understand that you are now call- 
ing me in for consultation, I’d 
prescribe a tonic, pretty strong, 
administered about once a week in 
letter form. And he’s a lad that 
you can begin to be proud of. 
Perhaps you’d like to have me 
craft the first one or two letters, 
signing your name?” 

That made Harriet smile, just 
for a moment. “But supposing 
Thetford gets—killed! Her man- 
ner was exceedingly serious now. 

“Supposing Thetford comes— 
back,” I rejoined. That was the 
second time she smiled during the 
consultation. 

Thetford did come back. This 
isn’t a story of Thetford in the 
great war. It is the 
narrative of how he— 
But I must not antici- 
pate. 

He came through. 
After our American 
boys got into the 
fight, he shifted over 
from the Canadians. 
He gained ultimately 
a lieutenancy, but no 
special mention. He 
did get a hole in his 
leg, and for the three 
months before the 
armistice he was in 
a base hospital in 
France. In all, there 
was nothing spectacu- 
lar in his war career. 
He did the job cred- 
itably. The heaps of 




























things he learned 
“Uncle Doctor, the most wonderful thing were not the things 
happened to-night. I was abducted—stolen!”’ pr lh into the 


In due time, in May, toro, he turned up at Wildwood. We 
were mighty glad to see him. He was thinner, more manly by 
far, and quite able to run himself. He had the same delightful 
manners, but wouldn’t go to heel for Mrs. J. T. M. a bit. She 
changed her public tactics. He was now the son she had been 
proud to give to the war. 

But I was distinctly not happy about (Continued on page 110) 
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C By CLIFFORD RAYMOND 


THIS is the story of a spiritual vampire — of the strange 
young-old man Sidney Cotter who was beloved of women, who 
never did them obvious harm and who yet somehow fed his 
soul-thirsty spirit upon them. Only wise Dr. Sent perceivea 
this, and understood how he had mentally and emotionally 
ruined Mrs. Grenville, who had loved Cotter. So Sent feared 
the result of Cotter’s friendship with the widowed Mary Burr, 
whom Sent himself loved, and feared the adoration felt for Cotter 
by Mary’s three daughters Grace, Alice and Ethel. And then, 
while on a visit to a wealthy patient in the North woods, Sent 
learned of a girl whose friendship with Cotter had driven her 
to suicide..... 


CHAPTER Xl 


VEN Mary observed that Cotter’s habits had changed abruptly 
—even Mary, because a- critical or even close observation 
of a friend’s habits was seldom made by her. 

The familiar Burr Place group was composed of Grace, Alice, 
Ethel and Cotter. Occasionally Alfred joined it, but in spite of 
his admiration for Cotter, he was restless under the conversation as 
it was channeled and colored by his sisters. His golden moments 
with Cotter were when he could go to Cotter’s apartments, look 
over his hunting guns and have the talk that went with them, when 
he could play tennis with him or go to a ball-game with him. 

Even Mary noticed that now instead of the group-picture there 
were two, usually one visible and the other suggested—one or 
two of the girls in listless poses of simulated occupation or inter- 
est—the suggested if not visible picture being that of the third 
girl and Cotter. 

Sidney, even in breaking up the group, if it were he who broke 
it up, was nicely impartial, nice to the appearance of calculation. 
He drove with Grace to the Hill Top Country Club horse-show. 
They had lunch at the Red Oak Inn and were together the entire 
day. The two girls who remained at home were unhappy. Grace 
radiantly glowed under the particular attention. 

The next day Cotter took Alice into town to see, at the Art 
Institute, his own collection of Chinese painting on silk, to lunch 
Copyrighted, 1919, by The Story-Press Corporation. All rights reserved. 
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“7 and to the theater to see Mrs. Fiske. Ethel had her day at the 
Ridge Country Club to see the finals inthe Western tennis- 
championship matches. Then with all three girls together 
again, Cotter gave a dinner at North Beach—to them and 
Mary, and they remained to the dance. 

He had successfully broken up the group and could—in a 
fashion that did not reveal a violent change in him—ask any one 
of the girls alone for a walk, a drive, an excursion—even a talk 
in the garden. He did it without offense but not without causing 
unhappiness. The two girls who were left at home drooped and 
were dispirited; and Ethel, if she were one of the two, went into 
her worst temper and then into her most remorseful contrition. 

In Grace the symptoms of low spirits and unhappiness were 
observable only for a short time. She corrected herself with a 
cheerful dignity, seemingly as soon as she became conscious of 
her moods and of their expression. 

Mary had observed the ups and downs of her daughters’ spirits 
with concern but also with amusement. She thought their new 
experiences would do them good. She even thought that Sidney 
might intend to do them good. They were in danger of being 
spoiled. They must learn to smile when they were hurt or dis- 
appointed. The world demanded that women be smiling, well 
and happy. If they were burned at the stake they must smile. 
They were not to show their hurt. The weak sex was the one 
which must fly with a broken wing, walk with a broken ankle, 
laugh with any broken part of the anatomy of emotion. 

Mary wondered, seeing her daughters rebelling against virtu- 
ally their first taste of disappointment, their first real hurt, whether 
the fortitude which women know they must learn might be sug- 
gested by the dictates of a rudimentary instinct—by the survival 
of-the fear of primitive women that if they became a burden to 
the community of people hunted and hunting, nomads, tented 
people, undomiciled people, if they stopped the progress of chase 
or flight or shift of habitation, they would be left to perish. She 
did not even know that they were left to perish, but she did know 
that a sick woman made her man feel that he had been dealt 
a special injustice and that he was the sufferer. Her daughters 
must learn, and Burr Place, a smiling sanctuary of happiness, had 
little to teach them of distress. 
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Thus as Mary came to observe and to think, she saw that in 
Grace’s expression there had come within a few days a change, a 
sobriety, gravity, maturity in deliberated purpose. It was not 
striking, but Mary saw it and she recognized it. 

One evening she went to her daughter’s room before dinner. 
She noted, as if for the first time, how girlish its arrangements 
were. Perception began—had the value of first perception—be- 
cause one of Mary’s assumptions gave way to observation. The 
room was girlish. Its 
lovely occupant was a 
woman, had been a 
woman for several years, 
and now, in the knowl- 
edge of her mother, and 
in her own conscious- 
ness, was a woman. 

Mary also saw that a 

picture of Sidney Cotter 
which had been on 
Grace’s dressing - table 
had been taken away. 
She knew Grace well 
enough to know 
that it had not 
been taken away 
in petulance.- Grace 
knew why her 
mother had come. 
The mother - con- 
fessor was  sug- 
gested in every 
fond look and ac- 
tion of Mary, in 
the tender, lumi- 
nous beauty of her 
face, in the love 
which her whole 
being radiated. 

Mother and 
daughter were not 
demonstrative. Mary sat 
down in the armchair by 
Grace’s _ reading - table. 
Grace, who had been 
brushing her hair, sat on 
the floor at her feet. 

“T just came to real- 
ize, this week,” said the 
daughter, “that I was 
foolish. It wasn’t—was 
it?—so strange that I 
forgot that Mr. Sidney 
was not a boy who 
might be my boy some 
day? That I could not 
wait for him to love me 
—if I loved him? That 
I could not hope and 
plan and be glad to see 
that he liked me more 
and ‘more? And wait 
until he would tell me 
so? 

“Now I see that I 
might have given him distress, I might have given myself an awful 
hurt. And I am not going to do so. I am going to be very sensi- 
ble, and I am going to like him very much.” 

= paused. Then after a moment she continued medita- 
tively: 

“And I am going to be the eldest daughter of this house. And 
maybe some day the other one, if there is one, will be a little 
like him—maybe; you can’t tell.” 

Mary looked significantly at the dressing-table, from its accus- 
samt! place upon which Sidney Cotter’s picture had disap- 

red. 

“But that is not the best way to do it, it seems to me,” she sug- 
gested. 

“I’m going to put it back,” said Grace. 

Grace brushed out a long strand of hair. 

“Mother,” she said, “will you help me do my hair as you do 
yours? It is so beautiful.” 


“I just came to realize, this 

week,”’ said the daughter, 

“that I was foolish. It wasn’t— 

was it?—so strange that I forgot that Mr. 


Sidney was not a boy who might be my boy some day?”’ 


CHAPTER XII 


O the south of. the house were the formal gardens of the 
place, where now peonies, irises and late tulips were in bloom, 

To the east there was a brick wail to give the gardens a formal 
background. To the west, at the edge of the white oaks, there 
was a little summer-house against which climbing roses and Vir- 
ginia creeper grew. At the south it was marked only by a hedge 
over which the vision was of field 
upon field and meadow upon 
meadow, of tree-clumps against 
the sky line on far-away hillocks, 
of lanes, of cattle grazing, of a 
little stream showing as a silver 
ribbon where its banks were low. 

This was so charming a pros- 
pect, so alluring to one who had 
enjoyed the charm of the garden, 
that seats had been arranged for 
the leisurely observation and con- 
templation the mood of the gar- 
dens suggested. 

Grace, the evening after she had 
spoken to her mother, had been 
in the white-oak grove looking for 
the early summer flowers, and 
started to enter the gardens by 
way of the summer-house. As 
she neared it, she was startled to 
hear sobs. Some one within the 
house, a lattice-built structure, 
was in an agony of acute distress, 
an attack so sharp that the 
stricken person’s control had 
broken down completely. Cause 
for such distress was alien to Burr 
Place, and Grace was. startled, 
with a quickening of an inexpe- 
rienced feeling of alarm, as _ if 
something terrible suddenly had 
peered at her from the bushes 
along a lonely path at twilight. 

A clump of heavy shrubbery was 
between her and the entrance to 
the summer-house. She ran 
around this clump and into the 
house, to see— 

Alice was stretched on one of 
the long seats, one arm extended 
full out on the bench, the hand 
tightly clenched, the other curved 
under her head, her forehead and 
eyes pressed against it. 

“Alice!” Grace cried. 

Her sister started up, leaning 
on her arm. Her face was con- 
vulsed, tear-stained, woeful. It 
also showed traces of rage. 
Grace’s alarm was touched with 
indignation. 

“What has happened to you?” 
she asked. 

Alice, in a return of rage, in 
almost a little fury, sprang to her 
feet, seized Grace by the arm and pointed through one of the 
openings of the summer-house into the gardens. At the southern 
end, on one of the benches, sat Ethel and Cotter. 

“T saw them first from the wall,” said the girl angrily. “He was 
holding her hand.” 

“You have been spying,” said Grace indignantly. “You have 
been hovering about this garden to spy on them. You have done 
a dreadful thing.” 

Alice looked at her sister in astonishment. A sense of her 
predicament came to her. The anger went from her eyes more 
quickly than it had flashed into them. She drooped slightly and 
reached out her hands to Grace and then fell tightly into an 
embrace. 

“Now, come,” said Grace, leading her back into the grove. 
“T must talk to you. You must not allow this. It is terrible, 
Alice. It isn’t you.” 

“T’yve been so very unhappy, Grace,” said Alice. 
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“No, you haven’t been. You are letting your fancies demor- 
alize you. All you need is to come to your senses, and you will 
laugh at yourself. Now come into the house and don’t let anyone 
suspect what I’ve found out.” 

Grace wondered whether she ought to tell her mother. It was 
not because she regarded the incident lightly that she did not. 
There was a new sense of pride in the thought: “I am the eldest 
daughter of this family.” She could bring Alice back to ration- 


ty. 

Pafary and Grace were sitting in the gardens the next morning, 
Grace reading and Mary idly watching a tanager in swift convo- 
lutions from a small oak by the brick wall of the garden out 
over its open spaces. He was a brilliant, gorgeous and friendiy 
flash. Some of his convolutions took him within ten feet of their 
heads. He went back into the small white oak to call “Chit-cher, 
chit-cher,” and flash out again. 

The minutiz of life occasionally in an unfretted, serene moment 
arise surmounting the momentous factors and constitute a com- 
plete fabric of placidity, and in the bright sunlight Mary felt the 
exquisite pulsation of small but innumerable atoms of happiness 
about her. 

She was called into the house by a telephone summons. John 
Sent was on the wire, announcing his return, referring briefly 
to the occasion of his absence*and asking if he might come out 
that evening. 

Mary would have asked him to wait another twenty-four hours. 
Cotter would be gone within that time. Then she would not be 
compelled to exercise the finesse necessary to subdue Sent’s re- 
cently acute antagonism to Cotter from taking form. She felt it 
unworthy to ask for a delay for such a reason, and her cordiality 
did not suggest any hesitation to Sent. 

Mary went back to the garden-seat by Grace, but with a sense 
of perplexity from which she had been free. Grace laid aside 
her book, as if something had touched her serenity with a sug- 

stion. 
es Mother,” she said, “I do not know whether I have been doing 
right or not, but I have not told everything about Ethel and 
Alice. I’ve tried to be the eldest daughter, but I don’t know 
whether I know enough or not. I’ve been worried, but I thought 
everything would come out all right.” 

“What, Grace?” asked Mary. 

“They have been so impulsive and erratic,” said Grace. “They 
have so many unrestrained impulses. They are so unnatural. 
They show so much anger and jealousy.” 

“About what?” Mary asked calmly. 

“About Mr. Cotter,” said Grace. “I think there are times when 
they hate each other. You haven’t seen it, because they are so 
careful. I have been so disturbed, but I thought I could keep 
them in hand. .I’ve talked to them, and they seem penitent; but 
as soon as Mr. Cotter 
shows particular atten- 
tion to one, I find the 
other one perfectly wild 
somewhere about. I’ve 
been dreadfully wor- 
ried, but haven’t wanted 
to say anything about it 
because I thought I 
ought to be able to keep 
this worry from you.” 

“They are young 
girls,” said Mary with a 
comforting air of confi- 
dence which would be 
prized by her eldest 
daughter —it so distin- 
guished her as a woman 
from the other daugh- 
ters, who were thereby 
established as children. 
“We have to expect that 
they will have a time of 
running wild. They have 
good sense.” : 

“That’s what I have thought,” said Grace, “but I’m getting 
alarmed.” 

Sent came to Burr Place in the late afternoon of the follow- 
ing day. : 

Mary heard his car from the porch where she was sewing; 
she had an unconscious inclination toward some of the purely 






















feminine occupations which in their connotations suggest to men 
the true woman. It was gratuitous work on her part, and yet 
it was infinitely removed from coquetry and pose. 

Mary was not only the chatelaine with her bunch of keys which 
might open wine-cellar and cold-room, root-house and linen-closet, 
smoke-house and chicken-run, silver-chest and china-closet. She 
was the mother of the house, and by instinct wanted to do the 
mending. She was at times of the type and in the mood to which 
the spinning-wheel belongs—the Marguerite type. If it had been 
an affectation, it could not have been Mary. 

From the porch she heard his machine, and laying her sewing 
aside on a table, went out the pleached walk to meet him. She 
was conscious that it was a serenely anticipatory moment. At 
times she realized how much inner content, even ecstasy, her feel- 
ing of proprietorship gave her. John Sent belonged to her. He 
had been hers from her early girlhood. He had remained hers 
with an undemonstrative devotion. She knew that if she had 
to reach out for a support in the total wreck of her world, she 
would find herself clinging to John Sent. 

Other things she had and loved might be divided and parti- 
tioned. She might have half or a third where she had had all, 
but John Sent she possessed and owned. If he had ever disap- 
pointed her, she would have been dazed and uncomprehending. 

She never asked herself whether she was fair to him. He was 
busy, happy and useful. She did not ask anything of him other 
than to hold him completely, to feel that she had the true essence 
of his whole being, to know that she was the sacrament in his 
thought, the exquisite emotion about which all his enduring ex- 
periences were built. 

Aside from demanding to be the whole structure of his life, she 
asked nothing of him. As she walked out to meet him, to the 
place where he would leave his car to be taken to the garage, 
she felt both anticipation of happiness and apprehension of con- 
sequences. 

For two weeks he had been delayed in the discussion of a sub- 
ject which he had said was grave and urgent, and which she knew 
related to Cotter, who was still in the house and would be until 
the next day. She thought she would frankly tell John that she 
would rather not talk to him of that subject until the next day. 

When she saw him, advancing toward her with the eagerness 
she never failed to note in him, he looked worn and worried, and 
she found that it would have been pleasant to have put her arms 
around him, to have smoothed out some of the lines and have seen 
the evidences of care disappear under her hands. 

A tanager followed her, ten feet overhead, the whole course 
of the walk, flashing in and out of the foliage. Sent, seeing the 
most beautiful woman in the world thus beautifully accompanied, 
stood still; and she, noting his appreciation of something of which 
she was not conscious, looked up and saw the tanager. She cried 
out softly in delight and came forward to take John’s hand. The 
strong, skillful hand always gave her a sense of sustaining proxim- 
ity to something very true. 

She knew in an instant that he would not give her any distress 
by whatever he had to say. She could see the indications of scru- 
pulous restraint in his expression and manner. He 
had something to tell which would not be pleasant 
to him, and he intended to have the very best 
opportunity possible for it. Mary knew that she 
need not fear an awkward moment. 

They said “Hello!” undemonstratively, except 
as the demonstration was in 
the clasp of their hands. 

“How many have you with 
you?” Sent asked. 

“Only Sid- 
ney,’’ said 
Mary. “And 
he’s gone—with 
Ethel; this is 
his last day.” 

oF batts 
said 
4 I 
mean”—smiling 
—“that I’m glad you 
haven’t a houseful. It’s 


nice to have you alone 
once in a while, Mary. 
You can get so far away 
in a crowd.” 


Grace was startled to hear sobs . . . . to 
see Alice stretched on one of the long seats. 
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“Don’t ever you dare get far away, John,” she said. “I'll be 
a termagant.” 

The tanager flashed above them once as they walked back to the 
house. 

“TI thought they were shy,” said Sent. 

“They are both shy and bold,” said Mary. “I’ve noticed that 
if you try to get near them you are unsuccessful, but that if you 
do not try it, they are likely to be very close to you.” 


John sat a moment on the porch, where Mary again took up her . 


sewing. He relaxed, smiled and expanded, lost his taciturnity 
and his aspect of grim serviceability, and became so obviously 
comfortable, jovial and serene that Mary found a commanding 
and dominating content arising within her, as if she 
were where she wished always to be, in the presence 
and in the surroundings which brought her the great- 
est happiness. Wise woman as she was, she did not 
know why this was so, or what she might do some 
day to make it permanent in her life. f 

“T’ll have to get cleaned up for dinner,” Sent said 
finally. 

He had not given an intimation thaf he had a mission. 

When Sent was ready for dinner, he found Grace 
at the piano in the living-room, and he thought there 
was at once a greater maturity in her appearance, and 
a franker, sweeter cordiality toward him. 

This affected him considerably. He had been 
conscious of difficulty in making Mary’s chil- 
dren understand his affection for them. He 
really envied Cotter’s assured ease, the charm 
with which he made himself interesting and 
loved. He had been provoked by his own in- 
eptness, but he was too wise to try any method 
not his honest, candid own. If it failed, if he 
were regarded by the girls as an uninteresting, 
uninterested man, silent, ungracious, self-ab- 
sorbed, it could not be helped. 

When Grace showed him a sudden new respon- 
sive fondness, he felt warmed and gratified by it. 

“Where’s the rest of the family?” he asked. 

“Ethel has gone with Mr. Cotter 
and will not be home to dinner,” 
said Grace. “Alice is about some- 
where. I have not seen her since 
three o’clock. Alfred is in town 
and wont be home until later.” 

Mary came downstairs in a 
pretty house-gown. 

“T haven’t seen Alice, Grace, 
for a long while,” she said. 
“Where is she—do you know?” 

“TJ was just telling Dr. Sent 
that I had not seen her since the 
middle of the afternoon.” 

“She wasn’t going out, was she? 
She didn’t say anything about it. 
See if you can find her, dear.” 

“Tl go to her room,” said 
Grace. 

She came back presently and 
said that Alice was in bed with a 
headache, that she had intended 
to get up for dinner, but felt too 
wretched and did not believe she 
could make the effort. 

“The poor girl!” Mary exclaimed. 
know? I'll go up to her.” 

Just before dinner was served, Mary came back and said that 
Alice seemed comfortable but had had an unpleasant afternoon 
and was weak. 

“It’s best for her to stay where she is,” she said. “We'll be a small 
family at dinner, with Ethel and Sidney out, and Alfred in town.” 

After dinner Mary and Sent went back to the porch, and Grace 
again to the piano. Anna Ford, who had a passion for the piano 
but who could not be persuaded to listen to Cotter’s brilliant 
playing, had settled down in delight. 

The evening was odorous and warm, laden with the perfumes 
of early summer, full of intimations and charged with suggestions 
of prospects, such an evening as brings the future closer to the 
needs of men’s optimism. 

Mary knew that John wanted to get to his matter of gravity and 
urgence, and that he hesitated to approach the subject until a 


Alice in her white night- 
dress stood revealed in the 


flash of light, perfectly 


motionless. 


“Why didn’t she let us 





























as 
proper moment had been revealed. She knew also that there were 
many times whén she was with John when he was thinking oye 
and over in a variety of form a hundred impetuous things he 
wanted to declare to her, and although she was confident that she 
could trust to the self-restraint and repression which his whole 
being indicated, she had moments of apprehension when slie was 
conscious of what he was thinking and not saying. 

Her apprehensions told her that his joy in seeing her, being 
with her on the porch of such an odorous, perfumed evening, his 
complete entrance into this which was his enchanted world— 
his work-a-day world being one of suffering——all were w irking 
violently with his emotions. 

She wanted this never to cease to be pos. 
sible, and she wanted John never to speak~ 
always to feel. This was her arcanum, and 
in her feminine insistence upon possession of 
a marvel of affection, she ignored completely 
the man’s equities. If she reasoned at all, it 
was that what was glorified to her must be 
glorified to him, something too wonder! ul to 
be expressed in any fashion, spoken of, de- 
clared or made obvious. 

If John ever spoke what she knew was in 
his mind, she would be compelled gently and 
fondly to put him aside, to check him and 
possibly spoil a relationship which she needed, 
She lived, she so often told herself, now and 
henceforth, in her family. What John so de- 
votedly but silently gave her was all that 
could be given to Mary Burr for her own— 
selfish, exclusive own,—and it was the only 
thing which constituted the ego of Mary Burr, 

She decided to give John the op- 
portunity to bring up his matter of 
gravity and urgence, hear him pa- 
tiently and try to reason with him. 

“Do you want to tell me what you 
had in mind when you wrote two 
weeks ago—before you went away?” 
she asked. 

He was silent a moment, as if he 
were at crossroads and undecided 
which to take. 

“T was going to,” he said. “I was 
trying to choose my words. It is dif- 
ficult to keep away from things you 
might misunderstand.” 

“T know it is about Sidney, of 
course,” said Mary, “and I'll try to 
understand.” 

“At least, I am sure you will not 
misunderstand me,” said Sent. 

At that moment Mary, aware of a 
slight, hesitating sound from the 
doorway, one intended to attract her 
attention, looked around and saw the 
cook and one of the maids standing 
by the door-light. They were plainly 
frightened, had been given a disturb- 
ing shock, and, feeling the need of 
doing something, were uncertain what 
to do. 

Sent saw them and also saw that 
they had been terrified, thus himself becoming suddenly tense. 

“What is it, Clara?” Mary asked. 

“Ts Miss Alice here?” Clara, the cook, asked. “Gertrude and I 
had a bad start, and we don’t know yet whether we really saw 
what we thought we saw.” ; 

“I’m sure she is,” said Mary. “I saw her not two hours ago 
in her room. She was recovering from a headache and was then 
going to sleep.” 

“Would you make sure that she is there?” Gertrude asked qua- 
veringly. Mary saw that the faces of both women were ashen. 

“Grace,” she called, “run up to Alice’s room—softly so as not 
to disturb her if she is asleep—make sure she is all right.” 

“Yes, Mother,” Grace replied. 

“Why do you ask these questions?” Sent asked, walking over 
to the door, where he could see the two women more plainly. 

“I’m sure it must have been our nerves,” said Clara with a 
shuddering little laugh, “but we both saw it, and it star- 
tled us. We had just started up the lane for a little wally 
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about a half a mile, to the old mill by the creek, and were a third 
of the way back—” 

“Halfway,” said Gertrude, “—just by the clump of willows in 
the pasture.” 

“Thereabouts,” said Clara, “when something white ran across 
the road ahead of us. It startled us, and we took hold of each 
other. Then we went on quicker, and when we came to where 
the white thing had crossed the road, we both stopped just an 
instant—” 

Both women reached out for each other again. 

“There was a white face above the hedge, and then something 
indistinct but white ran off across the meadow towards the wil- 
lows.” 

Grace came running out on the porch. 

“Mother,” she cried, “Alice’s room is in the greatest disarray, 
and she is not there.” 

“It was Miss Alice’s face that we 


to worry Mother, and maybe I had too much confidence and pride 
in thinking that I was sufficient and that the girls, even if they 
were young and impetuous, were sensible. Now I am afraid this 
has something to do with Mr. Cotter. Ethel and Alice have not 
been at all themselves. At times they have acted distracted— 
angry, sad, petulant, moody, jealous—a lot of sad things we are 
not used to here. I have found Alice several times in passionate 
temper when Ethel was with Mr. Cotter. I was really glad he was 
leaving to-morrow. Now I’m dreadfully afraid.” 

“Don’t worry, Grace,” said Sent, “and don’t say anything to 
worry your mother. All we have to do is to find Alice. We can 
do that, and then everything will iron itself out.” 

As they came back to the walk, Sent flashed his light against 
the house and saw that what he had conjectured was true. Alice 
had left her room by a casement window. Window end screen both 
hung open. By a short drop to a lower roof she had made her way 
toward the rear of the house, there had 





saw above the hedge,” said Clara. 

“Arouse everyone on the place,” said 
Sent to Mary. “I should have gone to 
see Alice when you said she was not well. 
A fever-delirium, probably. She cannot 
come to any harm. You get everybody 
out, Mary. I'll talk to Clara and Ger- 
trude.” 

Mary, although greatly alarmed, acted 
with composure. She never increased the 
perplexities or difficulties of a situation 
by any injection of her own emotions, 
and recognizing Sent as competent to 
take immediate charge, she went ‘to the 
telephone to call the gardener, the stables 
and garage. She also thought to call a 
neighbor who lived a mile away on a 
road west of the fields across which the 
white figure thought to be Alice had been 
seen running. All the available men of 
Burr Place were sent out on the search 
quickly with such instructions as Mary 
could give them. 

Sent had taken Clara, the stouter 
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made another short and easy drop to the 
| roof of the kitchen porch, from which she 
could reach the ground without difficulty 
by means of a latticework which, with 
Virginia creeper, was used as a screen. 

Mary, still composed but anxious per- 
sonally to begin the search, was waiting 
for them. She had changed to shoes and 
a cloth skirt. 

“I will go with you, Mary,” said Sent. 
“IT would suggest that Anna Ford and 
Grace remain at home. Alice probably 
will come home herself.” 

“There are a number of rockets left 
from last Fourth,” said Mary. “They 
are in a box in Alfred’s room. You and 
Grace get them, Anna, and if Alice comes 
home or if she is found, shoot one every 
few minutes from the south end of the 
garden. John, I think we’d better start 
from where Clara and Gertrude say that 
they saw her.” 

Sent showed her the handkerchief. He 
kept the paper in his pocket and men- 
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hearted of the two women, back the lane 
to the place where they had seen the face above the hedge and 
the white form in the field and on the road. Gertrude, shaking 
anew with fright, now that she knew it was Alice whom they had 
seen, remained at Mary’s side, as if that were her only refuge 
from emotional terrors. 

Anna Ford, discovering from Mary’s telephoning what had hap- 
pened, changed her slippers for walking-shoes and put on a sweater. 
She and Grace followed Sent and Clara up the line. 

The cook had only one thing material to add to her story. She 
pointed out where the white figure had crossed the road, where 
the face of Alice had been seen above the hedge, and the direction 
of the flight across the meadow. 

“T couldn’t be sure,” said Clara, “but I thought something flut- 
tered away from her, about twenty feet from her, as she ran, a 
handkerchief, a piece of paper, or something like that.” 

Sent left the cook with Grace and Anna, who had come up, and 
forced his way through the hedge, thinking how the lightly clad 
and unprotected body of Alice must have been scratched or even 
lacerated in doing that unless she had been fortunate in finding a 
friendly gap. He searched where Clara had indicated, using a 
flashlight which he had taken before leaving the house. 

He was about to give the hunt up as a waste of time upon some- 
thing presumably immaterial, when the light flashed upon a sheet 
of paper, crumpled as if it had been convulsively clutched in the 
hand and tightly held. It lay beside a large stone, and close by 
it was a small lace handkerchief. 

He took one glance at the sheet of paper, after he had straight- 
ened it out, and in that glance saw three names and caught the 
significance of several words. Then he put the paper in his pocket 
and went back to the road with the handkerchief in his hand. 

“Evidently she threw this away,” he said. 

“How torn!” Anna Ford exclaimed. “And it is one of Alice’s.” 

“We'll go back to your mother,” said Sent. “It went be diff- 
cult to find Alice. The night is warm. She wont be the worse for 
exposure.” 

“Anna, will you walk on with Clara?” Grace asked. 
to talk to Dr. Sent a moment.” 

As the four hurried back to the house, Grace said rapidly: 
“Maybe I’ve been dreadfully at fault, Doctor, but I haven’t wanted 
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tioned his finding it to no one..... 

Sent and Mary started at the hedge where Alice had broken 
her way through; and Mary, realizing the temporary despera- 
tion which had caused her daughter to force through in a night- 
dress or dressing gown,—as she must be clad,—winced and had 
to contend for a moment with her emotions. 

The moon, almost full, had arisen in the east, and open stretches 
of country were bathed in yellow light, opening up the clear ex- 
panse and making shadows where objects stood. They had to go 
ahead and ask chance to direct them. 

Both Mary and Sent carried brilliant electric flash-lamps which 
from time to time they turned towards hollows, dark recesses, 
clumps of brushes. The hylas sang from the groves, and frogs 
from the ponds in the marshes. 

They went across fields toward the road on the ridge a mile 
distant to which Alice might have fled. She might, they were con- 
scious, be cowering in any clump of bushes, be under the bank 
of the stream they crossed twice, be in any one of the ditches. 
With so wide an expanse of country so little touched by their 
path across it in the moonlight, with their electric lights flashing 
into covert and cover, they felt a sickening sense of futility. 

It was so much by chance that they touched one spot in a thou- 
sand—so many lines ran parallel to the one they took, and each 
richer in probabilities, because it was not followed, than the one 
they did follow. It was futile, but they went on. 

Sent helpad Mary over bits of rough ground where she stumbled. 
When she found her footing uncertain, she clutched at him, and at 
this he thrilled, with a wave of accustomed tenderness, with a 
protective sense which would have amused him if he had been 
rational and unemotional. 

There in the moonlight, engaged in a search which in its uncer- 
tainty and in the thought of the loved person for whose recovery 
it was directed had agonizing moments, he was ashamed to find 
himself supremely happy—ashamed because this happiness was 
the successful emergence of his own egotism and self, trampling 
down its obstacles, until it was clear, and sang above the misfor- 
tunes of other people. 

Thus, always hunting for the missing girl, he never was com- 
pletely conscious of anyone except Mary. The stars dimming in 
the full light of the moon seemed to sing to her. The vibrant 
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night sounds of early summer seemed to be her symphony. And 
there she was by his side, frantic within, composed without, 
edging close to him, touching him and going through her Spartan 
hours with the simplicity of her great sweetness and nobility. 

They came to the ridge-road, and undecided whether to turn 
north or south, took the south on a chance. It might just as well, 
in such a search, have been the north turn. 

Walking here, in the moonlight, was simple. The road was a 
broad ribbon ahead of them. It seemed reasonable that even a 
delirious girl might follow lines of least resistance and be more 
content to travel by a highway than over rough fields. 

The night gained in witchery. Far away dogs barked. The low 
but myriad voices of early summer spoke. With each wave of 
fresh south wind the perfumes of thorn were carried abroad. 
They said little, a word of suggestion now and then, a word of 
encouragement from Sent, one of reassurance from Mary. 

Traveling by the road seemed more futile than the hopelessly 
futile travel by field. They made their way over a barbed-wire 
fence into a pasture, and soon stumbled upon a sleeping animal, a 
horse, which arose and ran away with great noise, aimlessly, fright- 
ened. Mary clung tightly to Sent as this phenomenon uprose. 

They came to another road and followed it awhile. They looked 
at short and regular intervals towards Burr Place, looking for 
but not expecting the shooting of the rockets which would say that 
Alice had been found or had returned home. 

At first the moments of suspense were many; every time their 
lights flashed into a dark spot which might be a hiding-place for 
a scared girl or a resting-place for a tired one; every time they 
searched places of potential danger, pools, under bridges, by steep, 
rocky places. Gradually, with each successive relief as the dan- 
gerous place was found not dangerous to their hopes, the sense 
of anguished expectation lessened, and after nearly three hours 
of the search, it became a monotonous routine in its futility. 

They had worked their way to the main highway toward Burr 
Place, and had both of them, by a few inadvertent steps, even in the 
bright moonlight, fallen into a muddy ditch, the ground at the edge 
giving way under their feet as they tried to protect themselves. 

They had almost laughed at this and had come into the road, 
over a board fence. They were headed back in the direction of 
home and had come to a place where the way went through a 
deep cut, heavily grown with brush at its tops. 

Sent flashed his light toward the crest of the little hill, into this 
dark spot as he had into every dark spot they came upon, and 
a startling, unbelievable thing was revealed. 

Alice, in her white nightdress, stood twenty feet above them, 
revealed in the flash of light, standing perfectly motionless. 

Both Sent and Mary stopped, incapable for the moment of be- 
lieving that the paths of chance which they had followed had 
Jed them across the way of the fleeing girl and actually to her. 





























































CHAPTER XIII 


E white-clad figure of the girl was so pitiful in loneliness 
and so expressive of suffering that Mary cried out, not 
loudly, in compassion and tenderness. 

“Softly, Mary!” said Sent. “Speak to her in an ordinary way— 
just as if she were home. Don’t alarm her. It may be somnam- 
bulistic.” ; 

The girl, although she stood in the stream of light, did not 
appear to observe them. f 

“It’s time to go home, Alice,” Mary continued, but the girl at 
the top of the little hill did not move. ; 

“Keep or attract her attention if you can,” said Sent. “Tl 
climb up and try to get her without alarming her.” 

He went around the shoulder of the hill and climbed up care- 
fully, holding by stout bushes. When he had come fo the 
top, he walked slowly and quietly to Alice. Mary con- 
tinued to talk to her in unstressed, normal tones. 

The girl did not turn toward Sent until he was at her 
side. 

“T'll help you down, Alice,” he said. “It’s too late 
to stay out here any longer.” 

He took her quietly by the arm, and she did not 
start or show astonishment or fright. Still gently and 
carefully he took her up in his arms—she remaining 
impassive—and carried her down the hiliside to Mary. 

Alice moaned a little as her mother took her 
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scratched and there were little spots of red on her arms, feet and 
her nightdress. She had on a pair of slippers which were torn 
and worn. 

“We must be several miles from home,” said Sent. “I can carry 
her if we rest once in a while.” 

“It’s only a half-mile to a house,” Mary said, “and surely we 
can arouse some one and get a car or carriage for an emergency 
like this. 

“There’s a car coming along somewhere behind us now. ['ll 
signal it.” 

The sound of a car came nearer, and a headlight, coming {rom 
around a curve, filled the walk with a glare. Sent, standing in 
this glare and waving his hands, was successful in signaling. The 
car came to a stop as it reached them. The driver was Alired, 
returning home from town alone. His astonishment when he saw 
his mother, his sister and Dr. Sent was paralyzing. 

“Some providence must have sent you, Alfred,” said Mary, 
“Help Dr. Sent make Alice comfortable in the back seat. ‘Then 
hurry home. Alice wandered away this evening in a delirium, and 
we have just found her.” 

Alice was Alfred’s favorite sister. He was evidently dazed, 
but he had Mary’s characteristic of never adding himself to any 
dilerama, danger or perplexity. He could be almost stolid in his 
impassiveness and acceptiveness when all that was required of him 
was obedience or elimination. With wondering and amazed solici- 
tude he helped Sent put Alice in the seat and wrap her in a robe. 
Mary got in and sat beside her, steadying the girl. Alfred and 
Sent took the front seat. 

Alfred looked in inquiry at Sent as he started the car. 

“She evidently became delirious,” Sent explained reassuringly, 
“and left the house. We have had people searching for her, and 
your mother and I were fortunate enough to find her. She had a 
headache. That’s all we know. I am confident it is nothing sc- 
rious.” 

They got Alice back into her bed as quickly and tenderly as pos- 
sible. Dr. Sent found a fever, and as from time to time she came 
out of a stupor,—of physical exhaustion it seemed,—flashes of 
hysteria. Then she cried loudly and tore at the bedclothes. He 
gave her sedatives, and she became quieter. 

Just before she fell into a quiet sleep, a look of comprehension, 
of weariness and sadness, came into her eyes. Mary was bending 
over her, and the girl looked at her with an anguished flash of 
perception. 

“Oh, Mother,” she whispered, “Ethel—Sidney—they’re gone. 
I’m so tired.” 

She took a deep breath and was quiet. 

Mary, with a sudden sickening turn of apprehension toward 
vague dismay, went across the hall to Grace’s room, where Grace 
ee quietly waiting to be of any service for which she was avail- 
able. 

“Where is Ethel, Grace?” Mary asked. 

“Mother,” said Grace, both her voice and her face showing a 
disquiet of some duration, “she has not come home.” 


HE big clock in the hallway struck two as Mary came down- 
stairs. Sent had gone to the porch again in a bitterness, 
anger and sorrow, hating himself for allowing his reason to oper- 
ate at all when his emotions had so warned him, hating himself 
for the timorous scruples which had prevented him from trying 
what a letter could do, and above all hating Sidney Cotter. 

Mary came out to him in great distress revealed in spite of her- 
self. 

“Tt is unaccountable about Ethel,” she said, her voice breaking 
a little. The strain of the night had tried her severely, and the 
new worry was a burden put on her when she was tired. 

“Sidney would never allow her to stay out like this if it possibly 
could have been avoided. Something must have happened.” 
“Mary,” said Sent, “when Clara and Gertrude saw Alice 
run away across the field,they saw her drop or throw 

something away. There were two things: one was her 
yo, handkerchief; the other must have been this sheet of 
paper.” 

He took from his pocket the paper he had picked 
up from the field. 

“Alice had found it before she ran away. It is 
intended for you. Alice must have found it in Ethel’s 
room.” 

He gave Mary the crumpled sheet of paper. 
“You see,” he said sadly, “that I am too 











in her arms, and the look in her eyes was not oe eee tle 
one of perception or comprehension. She was ci Seg eee aa 
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FTER having pawned my ring, I felt, though 

unhappy, still very much easier in my mind. 
I could live for something like two months on 
the proceeds of its pledge, and it was impossible 
that during those two months nothing should 
turn up. Alas, I had forgotten how many “two 
months” had gone by since I had landed in 
America, without yet having found a stable and 
profitable position. 

Youth is not easily discouraged, and the weather being par- 
ticularly fine on the morning following my visit to the awful = 7 
place which so many poor people find themselves compelled 7 
to visit, I decided to take a stroll down Fifth Avenue, and look = 7 


at the shops, which I had not done for many days, forI had 7 


felt disinclined to view all the nice things exhibited along that 7 
famous street, which I could not by any possibility buy. YG 

The sun was shining brightly, and everybody seemed happy. g 
Women in smart clothes went about with that assurance 
which the consciousness of being perfectly independent of: 
financial worries alone can give. I looked at some dresses in 
Altman’s windows, remarking that fashions had not changed much 
since I had left Europe, and then stopped a little farther on in 
front of a milliner’s establishment, where some particularly lovely 
French hats were on view. 

My name suddenly called by a voice which though not strange, 
yet seemed unknown to me, made me turn round, and what was 
my surprise to find myself face to face with Mrs. Woodrow, the 
woman who, seeing my distress on the day I had landed in Amer- 
ica, had sent me to live at the Martha Washington Hotel! 

“Ah, my dear, how nice to see you again, and looking so well 
too!” she exclaimed. “I have been thinking of you so often, 
and wondering what had happened to you. I was called away 
so suddenly that I had no time to write to you. Well, what have 
you been doing all this time?” 

I could not help thinking that if she had really thought about me, 
she might easily, knowing my name and address, have sent me a 
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my dear!” Mrs. Woodrow went on. “But unfortunately I am 

again leaving New York to-morrow. You know we live in Chi- 

cago, where I hope you will come to see me one day. But in 
the meantime you must spend this afternoon with me, and tell 
me all your adventures. I am sure they have been wonderful. 

I must just buy a hat, after which we shall go to Sherry’s and 
have some tea.” 

I sought to protest, but she would not hear me, repeating: 
“Oh, but you must come—I have so much to say to you. Only 
wait until I get a hat, and wont you help me choose it?” 

She almost dragged me into the shop, where a very magnifi- 
cent and imposing girl dressed in black satin, and with a row 
of small but perfect pearls around her neck, came to meet us. 

“Ah, Madame Marie,” exclaimed Mrs. Woodrow, “what luck 
to find you in! Now do tell me what kind of hat I ought to buy. 
You are the only person who really knows what suits me.” 

Madame Marie made a sign to a young saleswoman standing 
deferentially in the background, indicating a pile of boxes in a 
corner of the room. “Something which we received only yester- 
day from Paris,” she explained. 

And then one hat after another was taken out of its tissue 
wrappings, exhibited, and tried on by Mrs. Woodrow, while Madame 
Marie looked on, nodding approvingly in some instances, and ex- 

pressing her dissatisfaction in 


word, if only to say that she had 
not forgotten me; but my expe- 
rience of America had by now 
taught me to accept every ex- 
cuse of the kind Mrs. Woodrow 
was making, because, as I had 
found, it is a country where peo- 
ple have really little time even 
for their friends, not to speak of 
strangers such as I was to Mrs. 
Woodrow. So I politely replied 
that I was very well, and had 
been doing “fine,” to use the ex- 
pression with which I had be- 
come so familiar. 

“If only I had met you sooner, 
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THIS is the faithful history of a young woman brought up in royal 
luxury, who had reigned practically as queen of her brother’s court in 
northern Europe—and who had been forced to flee when the revolution 
came. Wearied of dull exile in Switzerland, she resolved to come to 
America and win for herself a new place in the world. So we find her 
in New York, ignorant of America and its usages, almost wholly un- 
trained—and seeking work whereby to support herself. Her first at- 
tempt was at stenography, but she was not clever at shorthand and lost 
her position. So too she was unable to hold a place she had obtained as 
a saleswoman. As a last resort she pawned her jewels. When the 
money thus secured was gone— what then? 


others. Mrs. Woodrow chose 
half-a-dozen hats, while continu- 
ously protesting that she required 
but one, and at last her attention 
was attracted by a black straw 
toque trimmed with corn-flow- 
ers, which was really very pretty, 
but did not suit her in the least. 

“Oh, but you must not buy 
that, madam!” exclaimed Ma- 
dame Marie. “You must not buy 
this. It does not do advantage 
to your face; you do not look 
well in it; try this other.” 

‘And in her anxiety she went 
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over to the window and took out with her own hands another hat, 
which to my eyes appeared far more likely to suit Mrs. Woodrow 
than the toque that had first taken her fancy. 

Useless efforts! Mrs. Woodrow had fallen in love with the 
black straw and corn-flowers, and insisted upon taking it. Madame 
Marie remonstrated, and did her best to induce her to change her 
mind. It was all in vain, however; she wished to possess the 
toque, and she meant to buy it. 

As I was watching her with, I must confess, secret amusement, 
the thought struck me that if the brim of the unhappy hat which 
was causing such discussion were slightly turned up on one side, 
it would conform better to Mrs. Woodrow’s face and manner of 
hair-dressing than in its present shape. 

“Wait one moment,” I said. “Let me try something.” 


“Waitonemoment,”” © 

I said. “Let me try 
something.” With- - 
out waiting for a re- ~*~ 
ply, I twisted the’. 
straw in the way’; * 
that appeared to me “= 
the most suitable, 

and then placed it 

once more on Mrs. {f 


Woodrow’s head. @ 





Without waiting for a reply, I twisted the straw in the way 
that appeared to me to be the most suitable, and then placed it 
once more on Mrs. Woodrow’s head. 

The effect was really remarkable, and even Madame Marie 
looked on with approving eyes at my work, and condescended to 
say that she was quite satisfied with it. Mrs. Woodrow was 
delighted, and decided that she would not even take off the toque, 
but would wear it to Sherry’s for tea. 

“Isn’t she wonderful!” she continued, nodding toward me. “You 
don’t know her, Madame Marie; she is wonderful, quite wonder- 
ful. She knows everything, and only think of it, a stranger in 
America, and yet able to get on as well as she has done. I feel 
quite proud of her, quite proud, I assure you.” 

I would really have liked to know what reasons Mrs. Woodrow, 


— 


who had never given me one thought since the day when she had 
come to my help in the lobby of her hotel, had to be proud of me 
but I accepted her approval with what I hope was a becoming smile. 
just as I had accepted so many other things. Finally I succeeded 
in carrying her off, after which she took me to Sherry’s, where 
they gave us some excellent tea, with sandwiches and cakes. When 
she parted from me, she lavished upon me more gushing expres. 
sions of affection than I had heard for months and months from 
anyone. 

“You must come and see me in Chicago; you really must 
come,” she repeated. “I wish to hear all about you, and all your 
adventures. I would have asked you to dine with me to-night, and 
tell me all that I wish to know, but I am engaged, and to-morrow 
I am going away, but you must come and see me, you really must, 
Now, like a good girl, promise me that you will.” 

But when after much trouble I had succeeded in 
getting away from her and her effusiveness, I re. 
membered that she had neither given me her ad- 
dress in Chicago, nor asked for mine in New York, 
for which I felt devoutly grateful, because I could 
hardly have told this apparently very fashionable 
woman that I lived in a neighborhood which she 
probably only knew by name, but had never seen 

with her own eyes, as it was too 
far remote from the one in which 
she moved. 

My meeting with Mrs. Wood- 
row had, however, given a differ- 
ent turn to my thoughts, and 
when I was back in the very ugly 
room where I had found a ref- 
uge, I began to ponder over va- 
rious incidents of this memorable 
day, with the result that I made 
up my mind to start a game of 
bluff such as I had seen so many 
people practice since I had been 
in America, and to try to make 
capital out of my unexpected 
meeting with Mrs. Woodrow. 

I dressed myself very carefully 
on the following day, putting on 
my best clothes, such as were left 
to me out of the European ward- 
robe I had brought over with me, 
and started on an expedition which 
reminded me, humorously, of the 
war-path of red Indians, descrip- 
tions of which I had read in my 
childhood. 

I boldly proceeded to the milli- 
nery establishment which I had 
visited the afternoon before with 
Mrs, Woodrow, and asked to see 
Madame Marie. That person im- 
mediately appeared. 

I did not assume an attitude of 
humility, but sat down most de- 
liberately on the- best chair in 
the place, just as I had been wont 
to seat myself in my brother's 
palace, and proceeded to unfold 
my story. I was for the moment, 
I told her, out of a position, but 
had been working for some time 
in one of the best houses in Paris, 
and had only come to America on 

account of the war. Madame Marie had seen yesterday that I 
understood all about hats. Would she engage me as a member of 
her working staff? Of course I would never associate myself with 
2n inferior establishment, but hers would, I was sure, suit me to 
perfection, 

Madame Marie stared at me. 

“But do you really understand millinery, my dear?” she asked 
at last. 

“Perfectly,” I answered shamelessly, “and I know also how to 
sell it,” I added, rather as good measure. 

As she remained silent for a moment, I rose as if to go. 

“Don’t go, dear. You must not be in a hurry,” Madame Marie 
hastened to say. “Let me think. You have references, of course, 
because after all I do not know you.” 
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A PRINCESS IN SEARCH OF A JOB 





“You do not suppose that Mrs. Woodrow would have taken me 
about, and treated me in the way she did, if she did not know all 
about me,” I replied, having by that time grown desperate; 
“and as for my skill, you have seen yourself what I can do. You 
cannot deny that that hideous hat, after I had changed it, became 
quite a pretty one.” 

“Yes,” replied Madame Marie, and then, quite quickly as if she 
had finally decided: “Well, I guess we might try it. Would twenty 
dollars a week suit you?” 

“Yes,” I agreed, “provided 
ou give me a commission on 
all the hats which I sell.” 

My impudence, you see, 
was growing, but as I dis- 
covered afterward it com- 
pletely awed Madame Marie, 
and when we parted it was 
with the understanding that 
I was to come the next morn- 
ing and start on my new 
duties in the fashionable mil- 
linery establishment of Ma- 
dame Marie et Cie. 

Strange to say, I made no 
blunders whatever; on the 
contrary I contrived to sell 
several hats to customers 
who were inclined to show 
themselves extremely hard to 
please. I assumed toward 
them an authoritative atti- 
tude, such as I had been 
trained from birth to adopt, 
but which I had been com- 
pelled by the force of circum- 
stances until now to abandon 
since coming to America. I 
did not tell them that I 
thought they were quite right 
in their judgments in regard 
to their intended purchases, 
but on the contrary, frankly 
informed them that I did not 
agree with them at all in their 
selections. I refused, indeed, 
to give one of them a red hat 
when I thought a blue one 
would suit her best, and in reply to protestations declared quite 
coldly that it was impossible for Madame Marie to send out 
of her establishment a hat which did not really suit the per- 
son who purchased it. After I had been a week in my new employ, 
I was informed that I had done very well indeed, and that my 
sales had been entirely satisfactory. 

Madame Marie shook hands with me on Saturday, before we 
closed the shop, and asked me in a most gracious tone what I was 
going to do the next day. When I replied that I had no definite 
plans but might hunt up some friends,—of course I was thinking of 
my only friend, Miss Smith, who, I knew, would rejoice at the good 
fortune which had befallen me,—my employer assumed an even 
more gracious attitude, and asked whether I would not have 
luncheon with her in her apartment. 

The invitation was quite unexpected, and I did not well see 
how I could refuse it, so after promising to be with her at half- 
past one, I parted from Madame Marie very much pleased with 
her as well as with myself. 

It seemed so funny to me to dress once more for a party, after 
all the time I had been leading a solitary existence. I wondered 
how I should like it, and what kind of people I would meet, and 
then the thought occurred to me of what my people at home 
would think if they could see me lunching on friendly and equal 
terms with a milliner. 

My old aunts would probably raise their hands to heaven and 
pray for me, I concluded. I had learned better than that in 
America, and had even by now come to that sane and sound con- 
dition of mind wherein we take people for what they are worth, 
and not solely according to the station of their birth, which, after 
all, is but an accident. 

My dreams of creating for myself an independent existence 
were at’ last beginning to come true; at least I hoped so, and I saw 
myself started on the fair way to prosperity, and an assured 
income. 


apartment. 


She introduced him to me as her brother, adding: 


Madame Marie was not alone when I arrived at her smart little 
A man of about thirty or thirty-five was with her. 


“He is the 


‘Cie.;’ it is his money that runs our little show.” ° 
Mr. Benson—for that was his name—proved a charming com- 


panion. 


He had visited Europe several times, and was ex- 


tremely well read. We discussed books and pictures during the 
simple but excellent meal, and when I rose to take my leave, Mr. 





In reply to protestations I declared coldly that it was impossible for Madame 
Marie to send out a hat which did not really suit the person who purchased it. 


Benson asked per- 
mission to drive 
me home in _ his 
car. 

Of course I 
could not accept. 
It would never do, 
I thought, for him 
or for his sister to 
guess the straits 
to which I had 
been reduced, so 
I excused myself 
under the plea of 
having to meet a 
friend, and though 
he insisted on see- 
ing me to my 
street-car, we 
parted there, and 
I returned to my 
sad room feeling 
considerably elated 
as a result of this 


change in my mo- © 


notonous existence. 

Weeks _ passed, 
and the establish- 
ment of Madame 
Marie et Cie. pros- 
pered. Customers 
seemed to take to 
me, and to rely 
more and more 
upon me and my 
taste. Happily for 
me, Iwas not 
called upon to 
make hats, whith 


I could never have done, but I often put a pin here or a knot 
of ribbon there, added or took off a flower or a bunch of feathers, 
and generally adapted the hats to the types of my customers’ 


faces. 


My artistic studies and instinct for line and color proved 


to be of use, and I drew models of hats such as were to be seen 
nowhere else, which the little milliners in the back room executed 


with great skill. 


In a few months our clientele became so large that we had to 
take the second floor in addition to the one which we already 


occupied: 


Madame Marie’s face beamed with smiles, and she 


seemed delighted with me, and generally asked me on Sundays to 
have luncheon with her; I used to meet her brother on nearly 
every occasion.~ I grew to like him extremely. He was well bred, 
and his manners might have been adopted with advantage by many 
of my own numerous uncles and cousins in Europe, whose domestic 
politeness often left very much to be wished for. He had never 
asked to accompany me home after that first time, but seemed 


glad whenever we met. 


I noticed that he carefully avoided any 


allusions to the war, and that whenever his sister tried to talk 


about it, he changed the conversation with clever tact. 


One day 


when she insisted, he said that he did not think we ought to talk 
of such a sad thing in my presence, as he understood that I had 
been in some way or other one of the victims of the universal 


cataclysm that had fallen upon the world. 


I said nothing but felt grateful none the less, and I wondered 
how many people in Eurépe would have shown the same considera- 
tion. Americans were decidedly nice people, I had come to know. 


And then I wondered what Madame Marie 
and her brother would think if they should 
learn who I really was. I decided that 
very probably, far from being flattered 
by the fact, they would think it a supreme- 
ly amusing one. 

One afternoon, toward the end of the 
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year, I was asked into the private office of Madame Marie on 
the second floor of our shop. I found Mr. Benson with her, and 
it was he who handed me a cheque for three thousand dollars, the 
total amount of the commissions which I had earned during the 
year. But that was not all. I was, in addition, given the welcome 
news that my salary was to be raised to seventy-five dollars a week. 

Oh, how great was my joy at that moment! 

“It is too much, far too much,” I cried; “I really do not deserve 
a? 

Mr. Benson smiled, while Madame Marie, in whose eyes I could 
discern the traces of tears, came up to me and kissed me on both 
cheeks. 

“Not deserve it, but you have saved me, though you do not 
know it,” she declared. “You gave new life to this place, and I 
am sure I don’t know what we would have done without you.” 

On that evening it was a happy woman who went to bed in the 
little room which I made up my mind now to leave, in order to 
establish a “home” of my own. I felt that all my trials and mis- 
fortunes were at an end, and the consciousness that I owed only 
to myself and to my efforts my new prosperity was very sweet 
to me. 

The next day I started in search of apartments, and found three 
nice rooms, in a delightful house, which I proceeded to furnish 
and decorate out of the proceeds of Madame Marie’s cheque. I 
smiled when the agent asked for references, and I gave him the 
name of my employers, remembering all the trouble I had had 
before on this point; and I do not think that there was in the 
whole of New York a happier or more contented girl than myself 
on the day when I entered the first home of my own I had known 
since we had been driven out of our palace. 

I lived very simply and economically, and contrived to put 
aside a good part out of my weekly salary. I opened a bank 


account and had the satisfaction of fancying myself a capitalist. 
But all the time my ring had been in pawn, and at last I decided 
it was time to redeem it. 

I paid my visit to the pawnbroker one Saturday evening after 
our shop had closed, and was so happy when he brought back to 
me the jewel which was all that was left to me to remind me of 
past days when I had been a princess, a fact that I was fast 


forgetting, and felt even delighted to forget. I put it on my 
finger, just for the time, because of course I did not mean wearing 
it, but I liked to look at it, and to enjoy it. I was so absorbed 
in my thoughts that I did not notice some one was coming toward 
me as I stepped out of the pawnbroker’s, and walked straight into 
Mr. Benson, who was passing. ; 
“Why, what on earth are you doing here,” he asked, “in that 


place?” 


Mr. Benson’ proved a charming companion 
to take my leave, he asked permission to drive me home in.his car. 


I blushed furiously, then held up my hand to him. 

“I have been to take this out,” I said. 

“Why didn’t you say you required money?” he reproved. “We 
would have given you an advance.” 

At the momentary remembrance of those days when all had 
seemed so black and so terrible I almost burst into tears. 

“Poor child,” he said almost tenderly, “were things so bad 
with you, then?” 

“Oh, so bad, so bad, you cannot conceive how bad,” I replied 
blurting out the truth in my emotion. : 

He said nothing but drew my arm within his and without asking 
my permission took me home. The next day when I went as 
usual to lunch with his sister, I found him there grave and serious, 

“I have been thinking a lot about you, Miss Carlson,” he said, 
“I think you have done so much for us, and have worked so well, 
that after consulting with my sister, we have decided to offer you 
a partnership in our firm.” 

“Oh, but I cannot accept; it is too good of you!” I exclaimed, 
“And how could I accept? I have got no money.” 

“You could leave a part of what you earn in commissions,” he 
replied. ‘“‘Let me arrange it, please; we would not care to lose 
your services, and we wish to bind you to the destinies of Marie 
et Cie., so that you will not feel tempted to go elsewhere.” His 
smile was as frank as his words. 

What could I do, but accept with thanks and gratitude? So 
we decided that Mr. Benson should have his lawyer draw the 
articles of our partnership, and that we would sign them during 
the next few days. It all seemed to me to be a dream. 

Mr. Benson took me home again. As we were walking, he 
suddenly turned to me. 

“You told us you had no money to invest in our firm, Miss 
Carlson,” he said, “but you forget you have that jewel. Why 
don’t you sell it?” 

“Oh, I cannot, I cannot,” I cried; “it is the only thing left to me 
of olden times.” 

“Is it an engagement ring?” inquired my companion. 

“No,” I replied, smiling, “but it is a remembrance all the same,” 

“Perhaps some day you will accept another,” he said quietly. 

It was the last thing I had expected, though I had known that 
Mr. Benson liked me, and though I felt I liked him also, far 
more and far better than I had liked any of the numerous princely 
suitors I had once seen caviling for the honor of my alliance. 
I would have married him without hesitation, but I would have 
had to tell him who I was, and who knows what the fact of my 
birth would have meant to him? I was happy, and oh, I so wanted 
to keep my happiness. 

He seemed to guess my thoughts. (Continued on page 95) 
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Spy THE MILLINER 


Illustrated by 
ADDISON BURBANK 


F you were to ride on a New York bus which turns off 

Fifth Avenue into those residence streets in the Fifties 
which have little by little yielded to the invasion of the 
smartest shops, you would see at the side of a certain door- 
way a French name. There is nothing else, no window full 
of bargains, no vulgar display, nothing to suggest that within 
one may purchase, at the highest prices, hats and costumes de 
luxe. The initiated know, of course. I let them know by devious 
ways—never by direct advertising (oh, no!) but by invitations 
engraved on expensive stationery, by hand-painted cards, that 
they have the privilege of inspecting a few, a very few, sug- 
gestive models I have made for that season. For the French 
name above the doorway is mine—at least if not really mine, 
mine by adoption as a business asset not to be despised when 
one is climbing the ladder of fame and fashion. 

I suppose that I have reached the top now, only that there 
never really is any top, since one can pile rung on rung and 
go on extending business and developing new lines; but when 
I pause to look down, I grow a bit dizzy. 

For what have I, Mme. de Frére (as I shall call myself) to 
do with that little girl, that shabby, ill-dressed little girl 
who looks over the rail of the steamer with parted lips, her 
breath coming fast as the sky-scrapers of New York come one 
by one into view? Was it in this life or in some life far back 
that little girl existed? And yet in years count back just twenty- 
two, and I was that little girl. 

Why did I come to the Land of Promise? That takes me back 
still farther, back to my early childhood home in that part of 
Europe so little known to Americans until the late war, the 
Balkan states. Al about me I saw women, women working hard, 
bearing unnumbered children, so it seemed to me, always a baby 
at the breast, always a baby coming. Such a future, I realized 
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Scrap confessions of a successful ultra-smart milli- 


ner possess at once a personal and a professional 
interest of the strongest sort. It is a story of facts— 
inside facts that will perhaps surprise you. 


when I was no more than twelve, would be mine. And then 
into the house of my father, who was an instructor in one 
of the higher schools, came an American professor. I shall 
never forget that man. How he talked of America! And 
as he talked, I came to realize that in that foreign land 
women did other things than bear and care for children one 
after the other; they worked for money; they made vast 
sums; they achieved. When I had listened until my head 
and my heart were full, I timidly asked: 

“And could any woman, a woman not born in America, accom- 
plish so much there?” 

The American professor laughed. “America is the melting-pot,” 
he said. “Many of our best American business women are Amer- 
ican by adoption.” 

From that day the idea held me. I too would go to the land 
where women could achieve; I too would be American by adop- 
tion. And I so pestered my father that when I was fifteen he 
listened to me (remember, fifteen is a maturer age in the Balkans 
than it is here), and at fifteen, intrusted to some friends who also 
were to become Americans, I left my family for the New World. | 

At fifteen one has not much choice of a vocation. The family 
who took charge of me interested a second family, who happened 
to be in the millinery business in a small way. I was set to 
learning to make hat-frames. My wage of two dollars and a 
half a week was not enough to support me, but I lived with my 
friends and helped about the house. And I did not stay at the 
two dollars and half a week. Such wages are of course impos- 
sible now—labor-laws wisely forbidding. Even a novice at the 
millinery trade now gets eight dollars a week as a minimum price 
while she is learning. But even at that low wage I did not suffer 
much, for people were kind and I learned fast. The business 
developed, and I developed with it. I went from hat-making to 
trimming and finally became head trimmer of the greatly enlarged 
establishment at a salary of forty dollars a week. All this in 
eight years! 

Meanwhile the business had moved and had taken me with it. 











“If anyone thinks that being a business woman detracts from one’s matrimonial chances, 
let me modestly reassure her.” 
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I asked: ~ Could any woman, a woman not born in America, accomplish so 
” “<6 a . °° . 
much there?”’ The professor laughed. ~ America is the melting-pot,”’ he said. 


New York City had done well for my people, but they scented 
greater returns from places where rents were less and labor- 
costs lower. On the main street of a factory-town in New Jersey 
they selected a store. With business acumen they inspected the 
people of the town and decided to make and sell hats by the 
hundreds, cheap hats, showy hats, hats on which there could be 
but a small margin of profit. No hat in that place, unless spe- 
cially ordered, ever sold for more than five dollars! This meant 
the greatest care with materials. We had to keep bags at our 
tables, and into them every snip of silk or flowers went, to be 
gone over and used if possible. Girls were held accountable for 
every inch of silk. Hats were sold to customers for cash, and 
cash only. It was a thrifty and hard-working establishment, 
and oh, how I hated its stinginess, its driving at bargains, its nig- 
gardly ways with wholesalers and with customers! But—it gave 
value, and it prospered. 

The woman who ran that business began to net ten thousand 
a year, and my eyes were opened. What was I doing there at 
forty dollars a week when such profits were to be had? Still, 
I stayed, but now I studied night and day the methods of han- 
dling the business, the wholesale end, the customers. I knew 
that I knew how to make and trim hats. When the business was 
sold at an immense profit, and my employer went into the whole- 
sale end, I returned to New York determined to do or die. I 
had saved money in these years, but I was cautious. I had little 
acquaintance. I began in my room making hats for friends. And 
my orders grew. 

I have no idea of belittling my natural talent or what I had 
learned in those long years. I knew hats. I had studied heads. 
And I succeeded in inducing women to wear the hats that suited 
them—which is the most difficult task of any milliner, since women 
want to wear the hats they like—until I had a reputation. 

One woman, for instance, came to me because she saw a hat 
on an acquaintance. “But that was only a cheap little thing,” 
I protested, for by this time my soul was yearning for rich 
materials. 

She shook her head. 


“T have seen that 
girl before, many 
times,” she said, “but 
never did she look like 
this. Cheap or expen- 
sive, that hat is a 
masterpiece. Yo y 
make my hats.” 

I made her hats, 
and she sent to me 
customer after cus- 
tomer. My little room 
overflowed with mate- 
rials. Not only was 
my soul rejoiced be- 
cause I could now 
work with really fine 
silks and velvets, but 
because I was meeting 
people I had always 
wanted to meet, not 
t he factory-workers 
who purchased the 
two - dollar - and - 
seventy-five-cent hats 
(remember, it is not 
of this day I am 
speaking), but the 
educated folks who in- 
terested me deeply. I 
went to school at 
night to complete my 
education. My cus- 
tomers began to in- 
clude more and more 
of those women whose 
lives had stirred my 
soul back at home, 
successful business 
and professional women. I craved their company. Perhaps not 
wisely, I made friends of them; and yet it must have been wisely, 
for my life was starved for such friendship. 

But business and friendship do not always agree, and many 
a prospective friend went off in a huff because she was displeased 
at the price of a new hat, and many a friend smilingly refused to 
buy from me as my prices advanced. The latter I did not mind, 
but the former hurt. 

However, I had plenty of customers, and as I had a sufficient 
acquaintance I began to divorce business and friendship, except 
in rare instances. And as my room was far too small, I opened 
a shop. 

Can you imagine how I thrilled at this shop, this little place 
with its secondhand curtains and furniture which I painted at 
night behind drawn blinds so that it looked fresh and spick and 
span? Can you imagine how the little girl who saw no future 
before her proudly sent home checks from her own bank-account 
and boasted of the America, now hers (for she had become an 
American citizen)? Did I ever wish to return? Never. For a 
woman like me I firmly believe there is but one land in the world 
that is a true home. And I am in it to stay. 

My shop prospered. It was on a side-street and intended to 
cater to the women who bought hats which sold from eight to 
twenty-five dollars. But as I watched my clientele—it was a 
“clientele” now,—I noticed that there came in increasing num- 
bers women who wanted hats at thirty-five dollars. I saw again 
I must move and advance my prices. By this time many avenues 
were open to me. Wholesalers had gotten to know me, and I had 
received flattering offers on salary in the wholesale end of the 
business. There are so many opportunities of this kind for the 
woman of trained judgment in selection of materials. I declined 
them all as permanent employment, but in several cases I was able 
to make arrangements which financed my necessary trips to Paris. 

For a milliner who is a milliner must visit Paris. With all my 
love and respect for my adopted country, I must confess that 
the milliners and costumers whom I have known to follow what 
they call “American” styles tend to grow horribly monotonous. 








“Ten years from now I believe the questionable strings tied to financial backing for women 
will-have disappeared.” 











HATS 





Paris has an audacity about clothes which if startling, at least 
reveals human possibilities of dress and decoration in a novel way 
every few years. A milliner who operates in the Middle West 
and West may get away with a trip to Paris very seldom; she 
may even make a trip to New York and a quoting of the smartest 
shops such as mine now is, do. But the New York milliner must 
go abroad. Not even the smartest trade-magazines can do for 
her what a personal visit will do. A good many people are con- 
vinced that it is the effect on the customer that counts, and that 
if one could advertise oneself as going on a trip to Paris one 
could go to the White Mountains for a vacation and return and do 
business just as well. This is not true. Paris really creates hat 
and dress vogues; Parisian girls wear hats and dresses as few 
women do, and the effect on a designer, such as I am, has a value 
not to be estimated. 

I have, I think, intimated that to be successful as a milliner 
one must carefully choose a location to suit the class of business 
cne caters to, as my former employers did in the New Jersey 
town, as I did in my first shop and afterward in the one I now 
occupy. The second essential is to know how to make good 
hats, which is a mixture of training and taste. The third is these 
trips abroad. 

These trips spell good times. The steamer makes for acquaint- 
ance, and it was on these trips that I began to get acquainted with 
men of all kinds. I had known men, of course, but those of my 
New Jersey town were not of the type I wished to know. The 
trips abroad gave the opportunity to meet all kinds of men and 
to distinguish between them. I have often wondered why the girl 
at home languishing for marriage does not go into business as a 
means to that end. For one opportunity the American stay-at- 
home girl has to meet men, the woman in business has ten. And 
if anyone has the idea that being a business woman detracts from 
cne’s matrimonial chances, let me gently and modestly reassure 
her. I am not a beautiful person. Of course I am exceedingly 
smart in appearance. But I am not even pretty, and I am a 
foreigner—unforgivable fact to most natural-born Americans. 
But I have had so many matrimonial opportunities that I would 
be ashamed to count them. One of my first experiences shocked 
me immeasurably. I had met this man on the steamer, and we 
had walked about with energy and enthusiasm when most of the 
passengers were ill. The man was an American going over on 
some engineering work. We were good companions, and I never 
understood flirting, so that on the last day out, when we stood 
at the rail looking out over the now calm waters, it was with a 
start that I realized my companion was saying: 

“I say, Miss B— (my real name), we’ve had a bully time, 
haven’t we?” 

“We have,” 

I assented 
heartily. 

‘*“Might 
make it go on,” 
he suggested. 

“But I am 
going to Paris,” 

said, “and 
you to Liver- 
pool.” 

“But — well 
—er—that 
might be al- 
tered,” he went 
on, and then 
catching sight 


| 
— 


good faith, you 
know, there— 
there must be 
ministers this 
side of the 
ocean.” And 
then I realized 
I was receiving 
a proposal. 


lt was on these trips 
that I began to get 
acquainted with men. 


“But—but you hardly know me,” I said, bewildered. 

“Oh, come now,” he said. “I’ve known you six whole days.” 

I have yet hardly recovered from my amazement. But I man- 
aged to decline, as I have subsequent offers. Life and achieve- 
ment have presented too rapid changes for me to contemplate 
matrimony except under very unusual terms. And American 
men—of course the only possible husbands for me—have not yet 
come to those terms. The man I marry must recognize my work 
and my achievement. I will be no idle woman; nor will I give 
my whole life to babies. Curiously enough, I long for several 
of those very babies, but I 
can wait or do without if 
the price is giving my life 
to them and nothing else. 

There are babies aplenty 

to be had without that 

price, too many of them 

wanting care to worry me— 

yet. 
Perhaps another reason 
for my indifference is that 
I am still receiving propo- 
sals. Of course, I am thir- 
ty-seven; you know that if 
you have added the twenty- 
two years of work and the 
fifteen I spent at home; but 
what is that in these days? 
I have worked hard, but I 
have kept my springiness 
of step. I have taken ex- 
ercise in any form I could 
get it. For years I rose at 
six to swim every morning. 
I always walk a great deal. 
And as I have said, I keep 
myself very smart in ap- 
pearance. A woman of 
thirty-seven who does these 
things, who is reasonably 
careful of her eating, and 
who does not despise mod- 
ern aids to her toilet, and 
who most of all is ultra- 
smart in attire, is still equal 
to any girl in her teens as 
a matrimonial gamble. And 
the business woman who 
has her wits sharpened as 
no girl can have, who has 
her brains as alert as her 
body, can become a vam- 
pire—if she wishes—with 
better chances of success 
than an undeveloped girl. 

My little shop on the 
side-street-—I have memories of it that are pleasant. I worked 
hard. Let me emphasize that. When a friend called in the 
evening and proposed a theater-trip, I watched the women on 
the streets and in the theaters, and what I watched most was hats 
and heads and faces. 

“My dear,” said a friend of mine one day, “I believe you never 
see a woman below her chin.” That startled me. We were walk- 
ing in Central Park, and I was commenting on a woman who had 
just passed—on her hat, of course. 

“Why, why—” I stammered. “But isn’t a hat, after all, the 
most important part of a costume?” 

“Granted,” said my friend. ‘But after all, it is the whole that 
counts.” 

I was very silent after that remark. For in the heart of every 
milliner there is an ideal—to make the women she sells hats to, 
more beautiful than before. So in a sense I was failing of that 
ideal. I was only making their heads beautiful. In a week I 
had contracted with a dressmaker whom I knew to come to my 
little place and work with me. And with no training I began to 
study costumes. 


Paris has an audacity about clothes 
which reveals human possibilities of 
dress and decoration in a novel way. 





‘ 
‘For one 


opportunity the American stay-at-home girl has to meet men, the woman 
in business has ten.” 
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In one year my little shop was turning out entire trousseaux, 
even to the boots, which of course I ordered, and my profits were 
mounting. 

It was again time to move. This time it was with beating 
heart I sought a place. For it was now or never to take a big 
chance. Only the week before, a woman who had bought hats in 
my establishment for years had said to me: 

“Miss F—, why do you stay in this poky place?” 

“Well,” I said, 
smiling, “I am 
hardly prepared to 
move just yet.” 

S h e_ looked 
about her fret- 
fully, at the chairs 
I had painted with 
my own hands, at 
the secondhand 
curtains, and sud- 
denly I saw them 
as they were, not 
as I had thought 
them, and_ they 
seemed old and 
worn and cheap. 

“Ts it a question 
of money?” she 
asked. “I would 
be willing to in- 
vest in the busi- 
ness.” 

I considered. This woman was worth a good deal in her own 
right; her husband was a successful man. I looked her over. 
She was a perfectly groomed, well-preserved woman of fifty-odd, 
looking in the early forties, exquisitely dressed, empty-minded and 
vain. I didn’t want such a partner. 

“Tt is very kind of you,” I said. “But I am waiting for a par- 
ticular location, not for funds.” 

“Oh,” she said in a relieved fashion. “I felt certain it could 
not be capital,” she babbled on. “You must make a fortune, 
and of course there is always capital available for a person with 
your enterprise—” 

She spoke the truth. If every ambitious woman could know 
that if she will but demonstrate her value in this won- 
derful country, money for almost anything will come to 
her! I have had offer after offer to finance my busi- 
ness. Some of these offers, I must admit, came from 
men and had a questionable string tied to them. And 
I must also admit that in the millinery business so much 
of that kind of thing has been done that it is usual 
when one finds a successful, high-class establishment 
headed by a woman that—well, “Cherchez l’homme!” 
behind the financial end. “Is usual,” I said. Let me 
hasten to correct that statement. It was usual before 
the late war. But the change that has come into busi- 
ness and its relations with women since the war began 
has made me wish I could in some other way express 
my joy in this America of mine. 

There is nothing now impossible to women. And ten 
years from now I believe the questionable strings tied 
to financial backing for women will have disappeared 
except in those cases where a woman is trading on sex 
and beauty and not on ability. 

Well, I got my capital without a string. I borrowed 
enough money to see me through the experimental 
years, borrowed it as a straight business transaction, 
took my house in the Fifties, added a “Mme.” to my 
name and went to work. I had a clientele to transfer, 
of course, but it was not a clientele sufficient to keep 
this place going—not by a great deal. And so I 
gambled; I played the game. I began to appear at the 
Ritz-Carlton, at Sherry’s (now departed), at the Astor, 
at every exclusive hotel and at every other hotel where 
society and its imitators, the ultra- and new-rich might 
be supposed to be. My own costumes were of course 
specially designed, carefully thought-out products; and I 





I began in my room making hats for my friends. 


took with me one of my assistants of a type differing from me, or a 
younger woman who could display more youthful styles to advan- 
tage; and of course this young woman was also gowned and hatted 
in distracting style. 

I suppose you are thinking we had a good time. Well, we did 
and we do! « But how we work at those luncheons and at the 
races and the Horse-show and the Dog-show and every other social 
function’ we can get to! For we are there not only to be seen, 
but to see. We want to be able to report to our 
customers who do not know Mrs. Vanderast, what 
Mrs. Vanderast wore to the last ruffle. And be- 
cause there are few Mrs. Vanderasts, and millions 
of women who want to dress as they do, it pays to 
have such knowledge. It pays always to attend the 
first night of a play. 

Mrs. Vernon Castle is responsible for the creation 
of more styles than any other one woman, I sup- 
pose; and for years we shadowed her; we never 
arrived at the distinction of gowning her, although 
we do gown several slightly less popular actresses 
who are a great asset to us. All this shadowing, 
the service we have to keep up, the hand-painted 
cards and all the other features of this highest type 
of the de luxe costuming establishment, mean an 
enormous outlay. Of course, I have tried to keep 
my establishment on a sound business basis by 
simple rules that threatened at first to wreck it. 
For instance, a certain very wealthy woman came 
to my place soon after I opened. Naturally, I 
needed her custom. She inspected gowns, suits, 
hats and lingerie and then expressed her conde- 
scending approval. 

“You rally have a ve’y nice place,” she said, letting her eyes 
rove approvingly over my rose-colored and green decorations, 
my fresh flowers, my green-gowned maids, my beautiful mani- 
kins. “I am considering the purchase of an entirely fresh ward- 
robe for my daughter, who will soon be coming home from 
school.” 

Naturally I was delighted, and I showed her model after 
model. After three hours, in which she lolled while the girls 
worked, she remarked carelessly: 

“You may make up frocks along all these lines, provided the 
bill does not exceed four thousand and you will bill me about 

January.” 
As this was February, 


We are there not only to be seen that meant eleven 
paint 4 months ahead. I re- 


but to see. It pays always to A anleiite 
attend the first night of a play. P re ged ‘i de 


lighted, madam, but the 
rules of the corporation 
forbid a credit of over 
three months.” She sat 
up straight. 

“IT thought you owned 
this place,” she said. 

I smiled graciously. 

“I am the principal 
stockholder,’ I _ said, 
“and of course the man- 
ager. But the rules of 
the corporation are of 
course settled.” 

Well, I lost her. But 
she told ever so many 
people of the rule, and 
when they came, they 
were prepared to pay. 
And the corporation was 
not fiction; I made it to 
protect me in just such 
cases. For anyone in 
this business will tell you 
that from the establish- 
ment selling hats at five 
dollars to the one selling 


> 








““A woman of thirty-seven who is reasonably careful of her eating and is ultra-smart 
in her attire, is still equal to any girl in her teens in the matrimonial gamble.” 
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complete costumes at 
one thousand, bad 
bills are the principal 
cause Of wreckage. 
One way to forestall 
them is not to give 
extended credit. It is 
against human nature 
to want to pay an old 
bill; it does not seem 
a just debt—the value 
is gone; why pay? 

And the mere fact 
that I dared refuse a 
customer as powerful 
as Mrs. M. showed 
her that I had some 
backing. She thought 
more of me than if I 
had taken her. No, 
she never came back, 
but after I was well 
established, a friend 
of hers told me that 
she had spoken of my 
business methods in 
admiration. Probably 
she is a good business 
woman—of another 
kind—herself ! 

This, then, is a pic- 
ture of the kind of 
business at the top of 
the ladder. Yes, but 
along the ladder and 
even at the top, with 
my business, are so 
many other lines 
which pay as great profits, I think, as I receive. Millinery 
is a good paying trade in these times, from the very beginning. 
Girls in exclusive hat-shops—even the hat-shops selling hats at 
prices beginning at fifteen dollars—get good salaries and com- 
missions, and girls who are head trimmers often run their incomes 
up to as much as seventy-five or eighty dollars a week. 

The woman who starts in business in a small town usually 
gets along—provided she knows how to make hats and fit them 
to heads. She must know this. If she does, any small town 
presents a rich harvest for her, for women love hats. In towns, 
hats pay twice as well as gowns. In cities under two or three 
hundred thousand, they still pay far better. It is only in the 
great centers that a business like mine can flourish, although a 
more modest business may be made successful in most of the 
smaller places. 

But the most successful money-making establishments in this 
business run in two lines: the enormous shop such as my friends 
had in the New Jersey town, where hats are sold by the hundreds 
and the profits mount, and the small shop where prices bring the 
profits and not the number of sales. The intermediate shop, 
fairly large, which tries to cater to widely varying customers, 
almost never makes much money. 

And we must not forget to consider the wholesale end, and 
the women in that! There are literally hundreds of women 
these days who have passed from a milliner’s apprenticeship into 
the wholesale selling or manufacturing end. I know on lower 
Broadway a score of women engaged in hat-making or wire-frame- 
making, or the wholesale buying and selling of artificial flowers 
or of silks and ribbons. Every single one of them seems to be 
prospering. 

Two sisters whom I visited have a business devoted entirely 
to the making of wire and burlap hat-frames. They employ a 
large number of girls and realize thousands of dollars a year sell- 
ing these frames to the small millinery-shops. From beginning 
to end, the millinery business abounds with opportunities for 
women, opportunities unlimited. 

What is there yet for me, you will perhaps inquire. Well, 
as my friend said, I began seeing women only to the chin; 





You see at the side of a certain doorway 
a French name. There is nothing else, no 
window full of bargains, no vulgar display. 






then I saw them to the feet. Last I see them in their homes— 
and if the setting is not there, of what use is the costume? Of 
course, I must study more to do this, and when I do, it will 
be on a most lavish scale and in a most expensive way—at still 
bigger profits. I have mentioned it only to show that one still 
dreams of fields wherein greater achievement and greater beauty 
are possible. 

For the dream of a woman in my business must always be one 
of beauty, of exquisite combinations of color and form, with 
but one desire: to enhance the beauty of women and to add to 
their loveliness. When I design a costume for a wonderful young 
sprite of eighteen and see her slip into it and become a vision, 
I feel as an artist who paints a wonderful picture. And when I 
see a white-haired woman of seventy in one of my violet crea- 
tions, I realize that as long as life and women last, I have a mis- 
sion—to add to the beauty in the world; and that, I think you 
will agree, is a mission as distinctly worth-while as most of us 
are entitled to. 

Sometimes I think that we costumers are but lesser artists. Our 
passion for money, I know, is proverbial, but we all have this 
passion for beauty that is common to every woman, with the 
gift of expressing it in terms of a hat or a dress. And we revel| 
in form and color as an artist does. A hat isn’t merely a hat;; 
it is a high note in a dull street; it is a gift to the face beneath. And 
in the conception and elaboration of hats and dresses, a costumer 
who is worthy of her calling takes almost as keen an artistic 
pleasure as a painter in his portrait or landscape. 

Here we come to another side of my—trade, profession, art— 
call it what you will. There is a joy in the work itself quite 
apart from the satisfaction of earning a good living or the pleasure 
in winning a sharply competitive game. Indeed, no woman who 
in the creation of hats or costumes does not experience this “joy 
of the working” is likely to be conspicuously successful. One’s 
heart must be in one’s work, even if the monetary reward is the 
most prominent goal..... 

Oh, it is a long, long journey that little girl who looked over 
the side of the steamer at the sky-scrapers of New York has 
taken; and it is not ended. But it has been such a happy one! 








“Tf every ambitious woman could know that if she will but demonstrate her value, money 
for almost anything will come to her 
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By LILIAN BELL 


F I were an old maid, desirous of changing from a whole into 

one half of a whole, I would have enlisted as a canteen- 
worker “over there,” for never in my life had I dreamed that 
so many boys were anxious to marry. 

Girls older than themselves, ugly girls, pretty girls, fat girls, 
lean girls, stupid girls, snappy, up-to-date girls—anything on 
God’s green earth, just so it was an honest-to-goodness girl 
from home! 

I discovered this when I was working forty-eight hours out 
of twenty-four in a canteen, in that vague country, called “just 
back of the lines.” * 

Not that I would have you think that 7 enlisted for that, 
because I didn’t. Before I left home, I had my fair share of 
beaux, Platonic friends, near-beaux, impossibles and probables, 
those I hated at sight, those I wanted until I got them, those I 
wanted and couldn’t get (and so still want, in a vague, unhappy 
sort of way, when I want to be unhappy and just naturally have 
to work up something to be unhappy about), and the One and 
Only—who, I must admit, changes identity every once in a while, 
and merges from Tom-with-a-Past into John-with-a-Future—as 
gently and painlessly as bits of glass in a kaleidoscope change 
from one brilliant pattern to another, all equally alluring and 
beautiful to the eye. I had all this, I say, before I enlisted. 

Since I came home, with a mild case of shell-shock and a gay 
old case of nerves, I have had ten times my share, for I’ve not 
only kept most of those I acquired in the service, but every 
civilian beau I had who wanted to go over and couldn’t, seems to 
think that if he marries me he will have acquired an army record 

—by brevet! 

And as for a few months my active life of 
dancing, skating, golfing, tennising and auto- 
mobiling—by which I mean driving my own 
car—are forbidden, and except for walking and 
an occasional horseback ride I am told to Rest 
with a capital R, I am going to write down 
some of my experiences; for some of them are 
so queer, unexpected and even mysterious that 
when I wake up and look them over from a 
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distance of, say ten years, I won't even believe myself that 

I had them, and I shall probably end by accusing myself— 

my nice, honest self—of being a jolly good liar! 

But just you listen to this story of Christopher Gordon, 
and see if ever in your life, you— 

However, I’ll cut out the gestures and tell the story. 

Chris is a bookworm—a tall, thin, lank, good-looking, absent- 
minded, wholly-charming-if-he-doesn’t-get-on-your-nerves book- 
worm. 

He is pale, with a shock of reddish-brown hair, soulful brown 
eyes, lips indicative of altogether too much sensitiveness to be 
able to live with a brute of a wife such as I would be if he got 
under my feet when I was tearing around trying to do something— 
and he would! That would be Chris. And I’d have to see his 
sensitive lips quiver and his faithful dog-eyes grow mournful, 
with the expression my cruel remarks often brought into them 
when I was trying to sidetrack him—a sort of don’t-kick-me- 
because-I-love-you-so look which all women who have sweethearts 
of this description will recognize. 

Chris, being shy, loved me because I’ve got a nerve. Chris, 
being gentle, loved me because I’m a brute—when I want to be! 
(But oh, you should see me when I’ve got a brute for a lover! 
I eat out of his hand.) Chris, being unselfish. loved me because 
I’m selfish and always get what I want. (He calls that initiative. 
It isn’t. J know what it is, but I have it carefully camouflaged 
for society. Who wouldn’t?) Chris, being always even-tempered, 
loved me because I’ve got both temperament and temper to beat 
the band. (When I flew into a rage and mentally beat him up, he 
called it feminine privilege! Oh, boy!) 

Chris hates to take exercise—either physical or mental. He 
browses through life on other people’s experiences. Consequently 
when he came to see me, looking pale and fagged, and I tore my- 
self to pieces trying to entertain him, sometimes ending in a rage 
which hurt his feelings, but sending him home with color in his 
cheeks, light in his eyes and a spring in his step, I analyzed the 
situation as a relief to the remorse I sometimes felt; and then I 
realized, with an inward grin of self-derision, that Chris actually 
came to see me when he was in heaviness of mind, knowing what 
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a stimulus I would be, and he went home as from a mental osteo- 
pathic treatment. I had pounded his lethargic mind into reaction! 

But when his faithful-dog’s eyes mournfully reproached me for 
my blows, I got sorry for him and reviled myself. Can you beat it? 

Came a day when I got tired of Chris, tired of his everlasting 
love-making—all out of books. His was a quoted love-making. 
All the between-covers-of-books lovers who ever spouted, he un- 
loaded on me. And his daydream mooning about love in a cot- 
tage was the last straw. 

One day he saw me horseback-riding with one of my lieutenants. 
We were both in uniform; we were on our way home; my horse 
was pulling my arms out; I was mad, and the horse knew it. 
So the devil in me got into him, and he ran until he nearly suc- 
ceeded in throwing me. Chris didn’t know this, but he saw us 
when I was in anything but a peaceful frame of mind; yet he 
wrote me a note and quoted: 


“She looked so lovely as she swayed 
The reins with dainty finger-tips, 

A man had given all other bliss, 

And all his hope of heaven for this— 
To waste his whole heart in one kiss 
Upon those perfect lips!” 


Now, I was chewing those perfect lips at the moment he spied 
us (and them!), and I was sawing the reins instead of swaying 
them with dainty finger-tips—indeed, if I’d been doing such a fool 
thing as swaying them with finger-tips, the brute would probably 
have thrown me at Christopher’s feet! And as to his kissing 
me just then, he’d have had to chase me in an automobile to 
catch up with me, for it was just then that my horse decided to run! 

Ah, me! I think that poem decided me to sidetrack Chris 
before things got any worse. But how to do it? 

Heaven always answers the prayers of the driven-to-the-wall. 
Have you never noticed that? 

The very next day I got a letter from Alma Spencer, complain- 
ing of how boresome life was with six small sisters, a small house, a 
small income in Father’s purse, and small sympathy from the world. 

Through every page ran the invisible writing: “O God! 
could only get married and end it all!” 

I’m clairvoyant in things like that. Also I’m sympathetic. If 
I could, I’'d marry off every girl I like to every man I don’t want! 

I thought of Alma. I thought of Chris. 

Alma was awfully poor, Chris only moderately so. Christopher’s 
modest income, inherited from his mother and perfectly safe, 
would look like a million dollars to Alma; whereas in our set he 
was looked upon as ineligible, unless we girls had money of our own. 

I remember Katherine Symonds, with ten thousand a year of 
her own, once seriously thought of marrying Chris; but her mother 
stopped it before Chris knew anything about it from either of them. 

Alma, having been worried to death all her life by a noisy, 
scrapping family, would not find life in Christopher’s suburban cot- 
tage lonely. Katherine had decided not to live there. She told me 
she had picked out a lovely little apartment in town, I remember. 
Alma was a gentle, beautiful, slow-moving, nerveless, sofa- 


If I- 


They took trips into the country and explored remote little villages together. 


cushion sort of girl who would be ideal for 
Chris. Alma never had read a book through 
in her life; therefore Christopher’s.mad de- 
termination to read aloud to some beloved 
woman every line of every novel, poem, 
song or story which delighted him would 
not drive Alma to think lovingly of a padded 
cell, as it sometimes did me. 

Chris, on his side, loved beauty. Alma is 
ten times as good-looking as Iam. Chris could 
boss her; he couldn’t me. Chris could be master in his own house * 
—a thing I had always advocated as a cooler when he was in an im- 
passioned love-scene with me. Not that Alma, being slow, stubborn 
and selfish, wouldn’t boss him within an inch of his life, but the dif- 
ference was that with her he wouldn’t know it, because her face is 
gentle and bovine and you never suspect her. Whereas people sus- 
pect me lots of times when I don’t deserve it. I’ve a suspicious 
countenance! 

Well, the result of my cogitations, plus the doctor’s orders that 
I must rest, decided me. 

I asked Alma to visit me, and she came. 

The very first moment she saw Christopher Gordon, she fell 
madly in love with him. It wasn’t put on. It wasn’t forced. 
It was natural, cataclysmic, primeval, cave-woman madness. 

She scared me stiff. She wept. She walked the floor. She 
wrung her hands together. She shamelessly, frantically bared her 
heart tome. She implored my aid. She accused me of loving him. 
She even suspected my innocent widowed mother of wanting to 
kidnap and marry him. She viewed every girl with suspicion, every 
sod-widow with anger, every grass-widow with unconcealed fury. 

She wore out the rugs trampling on them. She horned the sofa 
cushions. She bit handkerchiefs and chewed the rag until I 
told her I wished she would go home! 

A nice little fireside pet I had lured into my home as a rest-cure! 

Poor Chris was as docile as one could wish. I had a plain talk 
with him before Alma came, refused him for the sixth time, asked 
him as a favor to me to be nice to her, because I couldn’t exert 
myself, as I needed rest; and he—dear soul!—promised to take 
her off my hands completely. 

And he did. 

They were together every moment, took trips into the country 
and explored remote little villages together. And Chris fell in 
love with her. There is no doubt of that in my mind. She soothed 
the vanity that I had wounded. He found in her all that he had 
imagined in me and loved into me, as it were. The attributes he 
craved were not in me, and they were in Alma. In me he would 
have found a locomotive. What he really wanted was a caboose. 
There is room for reflection, observation and contemplation in a 
caboose. Too much steam and initiative in an engine! 

But I had to know that for him! 
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Daydreaming about 
love in a cottage. 


So Alma went home, clinging to me like a burr in a wool dress, 


to the last. 


I faithfully promised to snare, chloroform, pack and deliver 
Christopher Gordon to her, clay-modeled into the image of a 


tractable, ready-to-wear husband, or die in the attempt. 
I knew I could do it—deliver him, I mean, not die. 


But the first snag I struck was this: Chris was so self-conscious 


with me that he was not going to confide! 

The very day she left, Chris called on me. He had a 
hangdog air about him, because he knew by this time 
that he was seriously interested in Alma, and he hated to 
face my gimlet understanding of the occult in human psy- 
chology. So he began by complaining of her. 

“Her mind,” said Chris, “must be taken by the induc- 
tive method. It isn’t visible to the naked eye!” 

“Her mind,” I retorted, “was paralyzed by your bril- 
liance and erudition. You scared her by your glibness. 
She knows a lot that she hasn’t let you see—indeed, that 
you didn’t give her a chance to show. You were so busy 
dazzling her by your scintillations that she could only 
receive and gasp outher admiration. You were a perfect 
devil with that poor girl, Chris. I’m ashamed of you!” 

Never in my life have I made such a hit as I did by 
those few innocent remarks! And I have made some hits 
in my limited career too. I remember in the hut we had 


just back of St. Mihiel, I sang a song one night about ~~ 
nobody wanting me because I wasn’t good-looking, and -- 


I do believe I got forty proposals from that one effort. 
So I have had some little experience. 

Still, for the first time ia his life Chris Gordon, my 
erstwhile door-mat, found himself in the réle of gay 
Lothario, and knowing in the depths of his honest heart 
that there was a suspicion of a reason for my accusation; 
for lured on and intoxicated by the copious draughts he 
had drunk of Alma’s open-mouthed admiration and slav- 
ish adoration, he had gone on and done the best he could 
to help the good work along. 

With unforeseen results! 

“You'll have to marry her, Chris! As a man of honor, 
you cannot do less!” 

Chris straightened up and thrust his thumbs in the 
armholes of his waistcoat. No attitude that mortal man 
assumes is more indicative of a God-given complacency 
than this. So I knew that I had landed him for Alma. 

“Are you going to correspond?” I asked. : 

He nodded. 


“Then propose to her in your first letter and put her out of 


her misery. Promise me!” 


Almost incredulous gladness illumined his really fine face at 
these self-sacrificing instructions from me. He had expected re- 


proaches—oh, man, man! 


He seized my hand and began 
to kiss it. I snatched it away. | 
do hate to be pawed—especially 
when the pawing is meant for an- 
other. ' 

“You are the most unselfish crea- 
ture in the world,” he said humbly. 

I wish he could have seen the 
expression on the face of my soul at 
that remark! But I hastened to 
reassure him. 

“It is for the best,” I said gently. 
“You will both be happy, by this 
arrangement. Leave me out of it, 
and for once think of yourself!” 

By these tactics I placed the 
pawns where I wanted them. 

Chris proposed. He told me sv. 

The second ddy I got a special- 
delivery letter which for sheer funk 
beat anything I ever saw. 

It was from Alma and inclosed 
Christopher’s love-letter. She said 
she never had read anything so 
beautiful (neither had I, for he had 
used Browning, Emerson, Tennyson 
and the Bible with ghoulish skill: 
why shouldn’t it be beautiful! )? And 
she was scared to death to answer: 
so wouldn’t I answer it and wire the 


words if necessary—drat the expense! 

Well, I had one good, soul-satisfying laugh that made the fam- 
ily rush to my aid with every known restorative—they thought I 
had gone mad; and then I wired Alma that the letter would be in 
her hands by special the next day, and in the meantime to keep 


her B. V. D.’s on! 


Then, with a sigh of real, artistic delight, I set about answer- 


An old maid desirous of changing 
from a whole into one half of a whole. 


So I hit her up on that. 


ing Chris  Gor- 
don’s impassioned 
love-making. His 
to Alma was so 
reminiscent of his 
to me that it was 
like stealing candy 
from a baby to do 
it. 

I squared away 
at my desk, bit my 
pen, rolled my eyes 
up to the ceiling, 
grinned a perfect- 
ly ecstatic grin, 
for I do love to 
write love - letters 
—and by Jove, I 
know how! 

Before I began, 
I visualized those 
two whom I knew 
so well: I satu- 
rated my thoughts 
with the probable 
thoughts of both. 
Then I fell to. 

The first did not 
satisfy me, so I 
tore it up and 
wrote another. I 
wrote three before 
I got one with just 
the right tone. 
Christopher’s was 
punctuated here 
and there with po- 
etry, but he had 
skipped the Bible. 
“Where thou goest,’” said I, “‘/ 


will go! Where thou lodgest’ (meaning the cottage!), ‘J will 


lodge!’ ” 


I wrote on and on. I shed tears over the letter before I fin- 
ished it, it was so beautiful! But when it was written, I was 
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perfectly satisfied a 
with it. I never ree 
stop until I am. 
Then I sent it 
special delivery to 
Alma and sat me 
down to wait. I 
knew she would 
send it special to 
Chris, and I 
counted on his 
wasting no time 
in coming to bear 
the glad tidings to 
me. All of which 
happened exactly 
as I had predicted. 
Chris was pale 
with emotion. ae 
‘‘Tipever 
dreamed it was in 
her!” he said, his 
voice trembling 
with feeling. 
“Why, she has 
more than a mind 
—brute that I 
was to doubt that 
so lovely a face ~~ 
could be mind- 
less! She has the 
most beautiful j 
soul in the world. e 
I—I'd read it to bro's 
you, Billy, if it A? ee 
wouldn’t be sac- Pa a 
rilege. I couldn’t ae Babes 


let even your m3 ee 


friendly eyes see 
these sacred 
pages!” 

{ nearly snickered, but I managed not to. And I let him rave. 

“I'd rather see yours to her!” I said wistfully. 

He shook his head. 

“Before I got this,” he said, “I would have done it. 
now. This letter makes our love sacred.” 

Oh, did it! 

I got into the spirit of the thing. I hadn't read Emerson since 
the Castle dances came in. I hauled him down. I brushed up on 
Ruskin. I got out my Anthology and marked every line which 
could apply to the case. I galloped through my marked copy of 
“Sartor Resartus” and copied what Carlyle says about happiness. 
_ for the next two weeks we wrote—Alma and I—every second 
ay. 

Alma told me that the last night, when he was saying good-by, 
he kissed her hand. Chris was great on that. And it is effective— 
sort of knightly and chivalric, you know, interesting and not in 
the least compromising! 

So one day I dipped into the “Sonnets from the Portuguese.” 


But not 


“First time he kissed me, he but only kissed 
The fingers of this hand wherewith I write—” 


You know the rest—how it became, from the contact, more white 
and so forth. I had always intended to use that myself, only I 
had never quite worked up to it, for you see it sort of intimates 
that other kisses came after it, and—well, I never did, that’s all. 

But it was perfect for Alma, for she was as 


white as a bunny rabbit or a marshmallow—and avaae 


sort of like both, by the way! 

Chris nearly sobbed over this letter when he 
got it. You see, I could count up and tell just 
which ones made the hits. 

Then suddenly I got well, and the doctor said 
I could go back to France. I think writing these 
love-letters cured me! 

I told Alma, and I thought she would die in 
og tracks. I never read such an hysterical let- 
er. 

I wired her that, like Micawber, I would never 
Cesert her. 








Desa Then I sent for 


me sy 2 - Chris. I told him 


that I was going 
back and that it 
was the dearest 
wish of my heart 
to see him mar- 
ried. to Alma be- 
fore I went. 
“You know, 
Chris, I sort of 
feel as if I had 
had a finger in 
this pie, and I 
want to see its 


finish. Besides, 
Alma has asked 
me to be _ her 


bridesmaid, and I 
want to. It will 
break the spell. 
I’ve been brides- 
maid three times, 
and the saying is 
‘Three times a 
bridesmaid, never 
a bride’ — unless 
you go on and 
make it four! So 
as there is nothing 
to wait for, why 
not get busy and 
marry her?” 

He did. And I 
was bridesmaid. 

It was a lovely 
wedding, and they 
were as happy as clams. The best man was my lieutenant of 
aviation, and at that time I thought he might turn out to be the 
One and Only. ‘ 

Then I went back to my canteen. _ 

A few months later I received this most remarkable letter from 
Chris. 

“Marriage is a wonderful thing,” he wrote. “It literally makes 
people over. The things we loved before marriage fade into 
insignificance with.possession of the beloved. I love Alma a 
thousand times more as wife than as sweetheart, but something 
inexplicable has happened to her power of expression. She can 
no more voice the marvelous beauties she wrote into her love- 
letters to me, than an owl can sing. 

“For all that, it must be said that Alma adores me and expresses 
it in a perfectly kept house and creature comforts that I, as a 
bookish bachelor, never dreamed of. But when I read aloud to 
her, she gets sleepy, and she can’t even remember the poets she 
quoted in her letters without rereading them! I think she must 
have boned for them from an anthology. But who cares? She 
is perfect, and I am a lucky dog to have got her. I often wonder 
how much of my present happiness is due to you, my best of 
friends! I sometimes even think that we might never have been hus- 
band and wife but for your unselfish work as pilot of our love- 
ship!” 

“Think!” 

I'm sure of it. 


Chris hates to take exercise — either 
physical or mental. He browses through 
life on other people’s experiences. 
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Kalograms of Footlight Favorites 


These pen-portraits are made up of the letters of the subjects’ names; 
Julie Brown, their clever creatress, calls them Kalograms 
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Bertha Kalich inter- 
preting “The Riddle: 
Woman.” 
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A Chinese puzzle — 


Fay Bainter. 


Al Jolson in 


action. 


S& Mitzi in the “Head” over 


Hajos in the “Heels.” 
































POVERTY was the mainspring of little Eva 
Rankin’s rebellion—the poverty of her father’s 
house, wherein she had to share room and bed 
with a sister and that sister’s two children; and 
the poverty of the young men who paid her 
“attentions,” and offered the ultimate prospect of 
marriage on a clerk’s small salary and another 
ménage like her father’s. So Eva took the only 
work she could find —a clerkship in a delicates- 
sen store. And then after a little of this she 
sought a wider field of salesmanship and answered 
six specious advertisements which offered only 





too marvelous opportunities. 
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CHAPTER V 


WAS still a-quiver and I was still 

turning the knob at eight-fifty- 
four. 

At nine-ten a stout, middle-aged, 
blonde, marcelled, perfumed woman 
got out of the elevator, came briskly ~ 
down the dingy corridor and un- 
locked the door. 

I followed her into the room, al- 
though she gave no strong sign of 
having observed my presence at her 
side at the door. I mentioned the 
ad. 

She looked at me then. 

“Oh, yeh!””—reluctantly. 

“I'd like to try—to—” 

She looked at me still. ‘S 

“Oh, yeh!”—briskly. “But— , 
Ah’m afraid you wouldn’t do.” 

“You said no experience required. 


PY 
Sy 





You said—” I was meek but persist- wt” AN 
ent. se Epyr’s Xs 

Her belladonna-ed eyes slanted ‘ioc ‘OY 
down toward my dollar-sixty-five-  § vi ¥ 
cent shoes. y 


“Ye-eh. But yuh see, ouh line’s 
puhfumes! And puhfumes sort uh call for a certain kind uh 
sales-puhson.” She glanced aslant at my shoe-dressinged black 
straw hat with its faded cotton dahlia trimming. 

Then she forthwith busied herself with a heap of mail on the 
near-mahogany desk in the room, and paid no more attention to 
my presence in the room. 

I went out of the room—and over to Room 317, — La Salle 
Street, where ten saleswomen were desired to call before ten- 
thirty a. m. week-days. 

This door was open. Glimpsing just the number on the ajar 
glass, and not taking time to read what was black-lettered below 
the number, I entered a large shabby anteroom where ten or 
twelve women were sitting. They all seemed—to my blinking, 
diffident gaze—quite assured women. But they also—even to my 
inexperienced gaze—distinctly bore the marks of the servant class 
—cook, housemaid and so forth. All of them stared stolidly at 
me. - 

Right away from a roll-top desk in the adjoining room, a tall, 
untidy young woman with boring eyes came out and asked me my 
name. Getting it, she wrote it down in a ledger which she car- 
tied on her arm. Then, to my surprise, she held out her hand. 
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I stared at it—half put mine out to shake. 

“Two dollars, please!” she said sharply. 

“Two dollars?” 

“For registration.” 

So suggestively expectant was her hand and manner that I 
involuntarily opened my shabby pocketbook. Then I remembered 
that it held only ten cents—for carfare. 

“You never said so in the ad,” I began defensively. 

“What ad?” 

“Ten saleswomen for big money-making proposition.” 

Two of the sitting women snickered. The tall, untidy young 
woman’s eyes bored me through. 

“Oh—that!” she said. ‘Well, maybe we can arrange for you 
to pay one dollar down and the other at the end of your first 
week.” 

“What am I to sell?” I asked expectantly. 

“Oh—” She hesitated. “I believe we have several lines on our 
list. What experience have you had?” 

“T haven’t had any. But you said none was required.” 

“Have you a dollar?” 

“No.” 
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She scorched me with her 
glance. 

“Then what do you megn by 
taking up my time? How do 
you think we pay our rent 
here?” 

Back to the inner room and 
desk she stalked. Several of 
the sitting women snickered. 

My face got red. I went out 
awkwardly. On the glass of 
the open door I read what I 
had not read when I entered: 

FRINK’S EMPLOYMENT 
AGENCY. 

Out in the hall, around a 
turn, I reread the other four 
ads, to choose which to try 
next. 

I was a bit nonplused so 
far. The “A sincere love for 
our fellow-man actuates us” 
of the sixth advertisement de- 
cided me. After the two ex- 
periences of the morning I 
felt that I would like to meet 
some one who loved his fellow-man. Hopefully I walked the half- 
mile north and the quarter-mile east to Room 72, —— Building. 

This time, having acquired a pebble of wisdom in the past hour, 
I carefully read all that the frosted glass of Door 72 had to say. 

Verily, verily, all ads are not what they seem. I read: 

WURTHER’S SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND. 

I was puzzled, but I went in. Again an anteroom! But no one 
in it, except a large, benevolent-looking gentleman, past fifty, with 
large spectacled brown eyes and a voluminous gray alpaca coat. 

Inquiringly he beamed at me from the armchair in which he 
was reading the first noon edition. 

I mentioned the ad—and looked around curiously for signs 
of something to be sold. 

He cast down the paper at once, rose and advanced toward me 
with outstretched hand. 

I was uncertain. But this hand was extended merely for a cordial 
shake. I shook. 

“Ah!” he said 
cheerily. “Young 
lady, I am indeed 
glad to see one 
who is desirous to 
take advantage of 
our great offer!” 

I heard this 
gratefully — after 
my two experiences 
of the morning. I 
decided that he 
was a nice man. 

“Very glad!” he 
repeated heartily. 
*‘*You are em- 





“As what?” 

“Just now in a 
delicatessen sh—” 

“But you aren’t 
satisfied with your 
present position or 
prospects?” he cut 
in briskly. 

“No,” I could 
say truth- 
fully. “And I 
would like—” 

“To get into bet- 
ter work and make more money!” he cried. “Iknewit! AndIam 
just the person to help you do it! It is the great joy of my life, 
my dear young woman, that I have been accorded the privilege 
of being in a position to assist many out of their cramping envi- 
ronment into better, wider, more remunerative opportunity!” 

I listened attentively. I felt more at ease here than at the 
other two places. 


CAt the next door I forever broke 
myself of my meek little habit of 
accepting a door-opener’s first no. 


cA large, benevolent-looking gentleman 
. cast down the paper, rose and ad- 
vanced toward me with outstretched hand. 


“You would like, would you not,” he went on brightly, “to sit in 
a pleasant mahogany-furnished office, from nine o'clock till four 
only, earning perhaps eighteen dollars a week, perhaps”—impres- 
sive was his pause—“perhaps fifty?” 

“Yes, I would like it!” (Impressionability has always been my 
middle name.) 

“Then—you may do it!” 

“H-how—” 

“Wurther’s System of Shorthand!” 

“You want me to sell your text-books?” 

He smiled derisively yet gently. “Oh, my dear young woman, 
no! Imerely want you to enroll yourself as one of our students for 
the coming term—which begins to-morrow. And when you have fin- 
ished our course of instruction, which includes expert drilling on the 
use of the typewriter, you may with perfect self-confidence go forth 
to look for the highest-salaried stenographic or secretarial position 
in the country! I could not tell you how many Wurther gradu- 
ates hold high-class secretarial chairs! The Wurther system excels 
all other systems of shorthand! It is a marvelous gift* to this 
young generation—” 

“Oh—I see!” My murmur was low. 

“And our tuition fees are wondrously moderate!” he went on 
impressively. ‘Notwithstanding the fact that the Wurther method 
is practically a brand-new method, being born only within the last 
year, and therefore without the faults and antiquity that clings 
to other systems, we are offering to teach it at far fewer dollars 
than any of the old, ought-to-be-discarded systems dare be offered 
at! Ten dollars a month,” he explained smoothly. “Or we make 
a rate of twenty-five dollars for three months, payment strictly in 
advance, of course. And we prefer”—thoughtfully—“that stu- 
dents spend, if possible, at least six months in our classrooms in 
order to get the very best results.” 

I shook my head. I couldn’t speak. I had longed too much to 
take just such a course—which had been wasted on Leila. 

He took offense. 

“Young woman,” he demanded, “do you actually mean that you 
have the temerity to refuse to take advantage of my great offer? 
I myself am William Wadsworth Wurther, author and creator of 
this great system—” 

“T haven’t any money!”—meekly. 

He considered this admission. 

“Perhaps some relative would loan you—” 

“No. They haven’t any, either.” 

He sat down in his chair again and picked up the noon edition. 

“That alters the case, of course.” 

“Would you—if I perhaps could take the course, in the morn- 
ings,” I began to suggest timidly, “and pay the tuition after I got 
a position—” 

“Certainly not,” crisped Mr. William Wadsworth Wurther. “The 
Wurther system is too great a one to be offered on any but cash 
terms.” And he quite immersed himself in the newspaper. 

I went out. 

I was depressed now as I walked the six blocks south and three 
west to call on Mr. Himmers, Room 615, Waxon Hotel. Also I 
was rather tired. The June sun, gentle in the earlier part of the 
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morning, had grad- 
willy taken on a 
hard midsummer 

e. The walks 
were hard and hot. 

I was very glad 
to get into the dark, 
coolish lobby of the 
Waxon Hotel; but 
now 1 was more cu- 
rious than hopeful. 

In Room 615, 
which was nearly too 
small to hold Mr. 
Himmers, a type- 
writer and stand, a 
young, plump, red- 
haired stenographer 
and a cluttery as- 
sortment of heaps 
of bright little flow- 
ered-paper boxes, I 
stood awkwardly 
after my knock had 
drawn a‘‘Come in!” 

Mr. Himmers himself was in his early thirties, weighed nearly 
three hundred and wore horn-rimmed eyeglasses. He exuded 
financial ease. How specious was this exudation, I do not know. 

He knew without my telling him that I had come because of his 
ad, and he wasted no time in getting down to business. The small 
flowered-paper boxes held facial powder, fancy soap and cold 
cream, to be sold at one dollar the set of three articles. I might 
have ten sets to take away with me and sell. I could very plainly 
see—quoth Mr. Himmers earnestly, while the red-haired stenog- 
rapher nodded strong agreement—that all one had to do was to 
proffer the set to any lady opening her front door, and the set 
was presto! sold. Commission was twenty per cent, which meant 
that any sales-person need dispose of only ten sets per day to earn 
two dollars. But of course the majority of the salesfolks sold 
many times ten sets in a day and therefore earned many times 
two dollars. 

Eagerly I signified—as soon as I could stem the flood of Mr. 
Himmers’ eloquence—that I would take ten sets instantly. 

Mentally I calculated at once that five sets a day would net me 
a dollar, which would mount up to fifty cents more a week than 
Kubel and Koyd’s envelope. In my heart sprang into birth a 
radiant hope that the modestly calculated five might indeed prove 
ten or more. In which case—oh, joy! Oh, financial plenitude! 

I smiled with gratitude at Mr. Himmers. 

Said he, not seeming to notice my smile: “There is a deposit of 
ten dollars to be made, of course.” 

Said I, quite faintly: “Oh—is there!” 

“Of course.” 

I gazed at him dumbly. 

This seemed to annoy him. 

“You surely couldn’t expect us to give you a valuable lot of 
articles without any guarantee of your good faith, could you?” 
he demanded injuredly. “Why, I don’t know you! You're an 
absolute stranger to me! How do I know but what you’d scoot 
off with the stuff and never show up here again?” Behind the 
horn-rimmed glasses his eyes quite bulged with apprehension—or 
something else. 

His words sounded reasonable. I had to admit that. I was 
aware that I myself would not hand over, free, ten flowered-paper 
boxes of good property. But I didn’t have any ten dollars. I 
cannot say what I would have done had I possessed them. I am 
not one of the assured folks who always know what they would 
have done in any set of circumstances. It is likely that I would 
have straightway handed them over to Mr. Himmers gratefully. 

As it was, however, habit and necessity urged me against outlay. 
I was seeking for a place marked by income, not output. 

“T haven’t any money at all,” sadly I informed him. 

He considered this—and me. 

Then: “If you haven’t got ten, I might stretch a point and 
permit you to give us only five and take five sets away.” 

“T haven’t any money!”—simply. 

“Can’t you get it from some one—sister or mother?” 

“No.” My forlorn tone must have carried conviction. 

Mr. Himmers turned his large back on me. The red-haired 
tapaaee began matter-of-factly to type a letter. I went 
out. 





I was puzzled, but I went in. 












As I went, I wished pensively that I had not 
wasted two good cents writing to Q. M. 132 Tribune. 
And right here I might as well say that five days 
later a six-hundred word reply from Q. M. 132 
lovingly bade me instantly mail two dollars and a half 
to ——, Massachusetts and receive in return the Ze- 
zuzzo knitting machine, also complete instructions 
for knitting wristlets, hoods, socks, etc., which articles 
would sell readily and net knitter a pleasant income. 

From the Waxon Hotel I walked north, crossed 
the river and made my way to — Chicago Avenue. 
It was a long walk. The sun was a topaz ball of 
blaze. The Chicago sun can be. My feet dragged 
on the last half-mile. But whatever virtues I lack, 
tenacity is not one. I will admit that concerning 
— Chicago Avenue, where fifty young women were 
“wanted to take orders for article of daily household 
use,” the sixth and last and least promising of my 
ads, my expectations were now none. I longed to 
get back to the plain, promiseless delicatessen shop 
of old Peter Krapf. But it was on my list of places 
to go, and so I went up a shabby flight of stairs to a 
large, unpartitioned second floor nearly filled with 
large and small packing-cases. 

At the front end of the floor some office furniture 
claimed a space ten feet by twelve. A thin man, past forty, in his 
shirt-sleeves, was arguing, in the nervous staccato voice typical 
of so many American business men, with two fellows in overalls 
concerning the location of one large 
packing-case. A stenographer typed 
without glancing up at my entrance. 

For the fifth time of the morn- 
ing, I mentioned an ad. This time 
I spoke listlessly as well as meekly. 
The thin man detached himself 
from the argument and got a large 
bar of rank, pumice-dark soap, 
also an inch-and-a-half-square sam- 
ple from a small pack- 
ing-case and exhibited 
them to me. 

‘“*Kitchen  cleans- 
ing soap, not long put on 
the market,” he said con- 
cisely. “We advertised 
for young women to dis- 
tribute these samples and 
sell the full bars. One 
week you distribute sam- 
ples; for this distributing 
week we pay you four 
dollars straight; we ex- 
pect you to be on the 
job from eight-thirty till 
five-thirty. We have 
three supply stations on 
each side of the city, to 
obviate anyone’s lugging 
soap clear from this cen- 
tral establishment. You 
must report at one of 
them in the morning and 
at the end of the day. 
On the alternate week 
you call at houses and 
flats where the week be- 
fore you have distributed 
samples, and this 
time sell the 
bars. This alter- / 
nate week is on | 
commission only 
—twenty per 
cent, or two 
cents a bar, re- 
tailed at a dime.” 

“Four dollars 
isn’t very 
much,” I stam- 
mered. Oh, my 
high hopes! 
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I wondered; I puz- 
zled; I pondered. 
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“No,” admitted William Owen honestly, “it isn’t. But we as- 
sume that in your alternate weeks you will earn enough commis- 
sion to make up. It is anew soap. At this time we cannot afford 
to pay any more.” 

I cogitated—as clearly as I could in my hot and weary state. 

“Alternate weeks I might not sell—many bars,” finally I said 
fearfully. The morning had dwindled my self-confidence. 

“That, of course, is your lookout.” 

I cogitated. 

“We give an extra commission, a sort of a bonus, I may teil 
you,” he added. “When your sales amount to one hundred and 
fifty dollars, you get ten dollars additional—at one clip.” 

One hundred and fifty—I calculated; that meant fifteen hun- 
dred bars—a great many. But weary as I was, I felt the mental 
stimulus aroused always by the magic of the word bonus. 


I set my satchel of soap 
down and began feverishly 
to add my week’s sales. 


He added further, rather impatiently: “This soap is a good 
article. It will not disappoint any buyer.” 

His voice carried sincerity. An excelient idea popped into my 
stimulated head—popped from my tongue. It never once oc- 
curred to me to get myself into any situation where at least three 
dollars and a half could not be handed in at home every week by 
me. Surely the phrenologists would find my bump of precaution 
equal, curve for curve, to bump of ambition. But it suddenly 
occurred to me that I might work part of the day for the Owen 
Soap Company and at the same time keep careful hold of the 
daily fifty cents from old Peter Krapf. Thus there would be no 
problem. I might dare risk several weeks of even no sales at all. 

Perhaps William Owen, looking searchingly at my eager, weary, 
immature, perspiration-streaked face, found traces of that tenacity 
of purpose which has been my doing and undoing. At first he 
refused absolutely—said that such an arrangement was quite 
against the company’s policy. But in the end he agreed. My 
sample-distributing days were to end at two-thirty, wage, two- 
fifty a week. On sales days the hours were to be the same. 

Weary, perspiring, my feet swollen lumps of lead, I walked 
homeward, saving carfare. But I was unmindful of my feet. I 
walked lightly. In an uncertain but intuitive way I knew that 
I had hoisted one leaden foot up toward a higher rung of the 
ladder of achievement. 


CHAPTER VI 
MERICANS, we Rankins. 


Therefore when late that evening I told the folks that I 
had engaged myself to sell soap from house to house, an abso- 


lutely pure American atmosphere of disapproval sat up and con. 
fronted me. 

Said in pained voice my father, bent and sallow from twenty. 
five years behind a dry-goods store’s petty counter: “Oh, Evie|” 

Said in hurt voice my mother, drawn-eyed from twenty-five 
years of trying to make sixty cents do the work of a dollar and 
a quarter: “Eva! Oh!” 

Said in- disagreeable voice my sister Leila, home with two chil- 
dren while her husband “looked around” for another sixteen-dollar 
clerkship: “Eva Rankin, you don’t mean you're going to actually 
peddie soap?” 

Said my sister Maggie, spending the evening at home because 
her own rear stuffy flat was a degree more unbearable than our 
stuffy front one: “Eva Rankin!” 

While the younger part of the family sat up straight and in. 

spected Eva with a new curiosity, 

Farm-grown is this attitude—as 
surely as is fodder or Ben Davis 
apples. And in a way it is nat- 
ural—possibly justifiable, for the 
farmer. Any man whose days are 
spent perseveringly in hard, pro- 
ductive farm work, every hour an 
open page for all his neighbors to 
read, is bound to regard the pass- 
ing peddler, antecedents unknown, 
work, in a way, parasitical, with 
toleration or condescension at the 
best. 

I understood. But I did not 
care. 

“If you knew stenography,” 
sighed Leila a bit patronizingly, 
“you’d never dream of doing such 
a thing.” 

“I suppose not,” I agreed. 

“Oh, she wont stick at it more 
than a day,” observed Maggie 
cheerfully as she went home. 

“I hope not,” declared my 
mother anxiously. “Such hard 
work—” 

“Too hard entirely,” fretted my 
father. “Two jobs—the idea!” 

To this last I tried to explain 
that seven times fifty cents from 
Peter Krapf, plus the alternate 
week’s sure two dollars and a half, 
spelled italicized opportunity to 
me; and that the double work 
would not last forever. 

But neither he nor the others could see with my eyes, though 
finally, like many a household, this one gave up and helplessly 
let the stubborn one gang her ain gate. In fact, I cut argument 
short by going to bed, where, tired out by the strenuous, experi- 
ence-crammed day, I slept as well as was to be expected with 
the bed shared by Leila and her two warm, restless-babies. Doz- 
ing off, I prayerfully hoped that I would get to making lots of 
money before Leila got three. The next day I certainly was up 
early, dressing for work. 

Looking back, I cannot truthfully say that I would advise the 
average young, untrained girl to follow my path. It proved to be 
hard work—woefully discouraging work for many weeks: walking 
up streets, down streets, up back stairs, down back stairs, lugging 
a great satchel of soap, braving women’s scowls, indifference, 
shrugs or door-slammings; then dragging my walk-swollen feet 
regularly back every mid-afternoon to old Peter Krapf’s food- 
frowsy shop. The ten hours in Kubel and Koyd’s basement sales- 
room had been far easier. 

But back of me was husky, red-blooded ancestry. Back of 
my parents was not one ill-nutritioned generation. Their children 
—most of us—had the third generation’s somewhat lessened vi- 
tality, but it had not been enough lessened by poverty to have 
inflicted vitally weakened bone or nerve. Likely two more years 
in Kubel and Koyd’s stuffy, ill-ventilated aisles would have left 
a mark worse than the callouses my poor feet speedily acquired 
with the Owen soap. 

As it was, the work proved its own medicine. In a few weeks 
my soles obligingly became callous and became less sensitive; and 
my muscles took on a helpful wiriness. I came to sleep so hard 
at night that I was dead to the presence in the bed of Leila’s 
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oungsters—as weary, worried Leila peevishly 
complained. 

] was assigned to the northwest side of town. 
Lincoln Avenue was the main artery of the ter- 
ritory. It is a middle-class neighborhood, 
mostly artisan, German and Swedish. 

The first week, sample-distributing week, was 
hard on me only physically, of course. I had 
only to ring bells and hand over samples—which 
samples were received readily for the most part, 
often greedily by an especially thrifty or pinched 
housewife. Once, however, I was quite startled 
when from a plaintively clean kitchen on the 
third floor of a brick flat-building a woman in 
faded house-dress, with fierce, faded blue eyes, 
flung the sample bar of soap back at me with: 
“Don’t hand me any scouring soap! I’ve 
scrubbed my last day for that man I’m tied to. 
Lot of thanks I’ve got from him! Now let 
him get some one else to rub her knuckles to 
the bone—and no appreciation.” This bit* of 
tragedy, I regret to confess, got more interest 
from me than sympathy. 

And that same day I was soundly lectured at 
another third-floor kitchen door, by a neat 
white-haired grandfather whom I disturbed in 
peaceful possession of kitchen, pipe and morn- 
ing paper. “Girl,” he said sternly, “this is no 
work for a girl! Aint there nice factories and 
stores for you to go to, instead of traipsing the 
streets?” 

“No,” I said briefly. 

“There be, too!” he snorted. “Right kind of 
girls don’t like to do such work as you're doing. 
I got two granddaughters getting six dollars 
apiece in a store—” 

“T’m not your granddaughter,” slipped from 
me. 

“You are not,” said he, holding the sample 
bar securely, “I’m thankful to say!” 

Huffed somewhat, I marched away from him 
down the stairs and on my way to the remainder 
of a half-day of passive acceptance of my samples. And passivity 
and lack of personal interest in me from kitchens’ occupants 
marked the rest of the week. 

But the next week—selling week—I found a difference in my 
days, believe me! 

No more passive acceptance of my wares. Nay, nay! Not 
with passivity does any Chicago housewife accept any article and 
in return deliver to you ten whole cents. 

In two days I made seven sales—commission fourteen cents. 
In those two days eleven women said to me “Naw!” Twenty- 
two said “Nein!” Two shrugged flung-out palms and shrilled 
“Non, non!” Nine screamed “For God’s sake, no!” And a 
goodly number said nothing at all but shut a back door hard in 
my diffident face. 

I admit that the second afternoon found me blue. Subcon- 
sciously I had been hoping harder than I realized. Back of the 
glove-counter my daily sales averaged twenty dollars, and involun- 
tarily and foolishly I had been holding this as a sort of estimate 
for probable soap sales. I had yet to learn that there is a vast 
psychological difference between 
the buyer who seeks you and the 
buyer whom you have sought. 

The third day I sold eleven bars. 
Better than the first two! But 
twenty-two cents didn’t cheer me 
to any wild extent. I was glad 
to get back into the—by now— 
homy atmosphere of the delica- 
tessen-shop, where people came 
and demanded vociferously that 
you wait on them next, instead of 
demanding grimly that you get 
away from their back door! 

But the fourth day I sold four 
bars, all at one clip, at my first 
back door. The woman was in an 
empty flat, with her load of furni- 
ture on the way, and her eyes 
were wild as they took in 





CAt ninc-ten a stout, marcelled 

woman got out of the elevator 

and came briskly down the 
corridor. 





the flat’s grimy floors and grimier kitchen 
sink. 

“Such a hole!” she raved. “And that villain 
of a landlord promised me it would be cleaned 
before my goods got here this morning! A lot 
you can depend on any o’ the tribe. Gimme 
four bars—though I may need fourteen.” 

I was ashamed of myself, but secretly I could 
not help rejoicing over the landlord’s treachery. 
Eight cents! I felt a little of the thrill that 
afterwards I was to know often—the curious, 
exhilarating thrill that every seller knows, 
be his wares battleships or croup-reliever, 
treaties or yeast, ideas or a new kind of paring- 
knife. 

And so I accosted, with a nonchalance never 
worn by me before, the next opener of a back 
door. I retreated with a new nonchalance when 
that door was rudely and noisily shut in my face. 
Ish ka bibble! At one door at least, myself 
and my wares had been found welcome. 

And at the next door I forever broke myself 
of my meek little habit of accepting a door- 
opener’s first no. Before this door could be 
shut, I recklessly thrust my foot over the 
threshold and rapidly began to tell the slat- 
ternly woman holding the knob that unless she 
bought some soap of me, there’d come a time 
when she would bitterly regret her action. A 
thousand times she would abjectly regret having 
passed by the greatest bargain ever offered un- 
worthy housewives! 

Looking back, after some years, I do not 
think that the woman—a Swede, I believe—was 
very strong-minded. She must have been used 
to being treated in Kaiserish style by a hus- 
band or some one. For as I strongly spoke, into 
her washed-out, furtive-irised eyes came a look 
of docility, and she meekly bought iwo bars. 
Four cents for me! And she thanked me. 

This was practically the first time that my 
will-power had triumphed over another’s. I 
felt thrilled. I half knew that I had solved a much-sought secret. 
There was a way in life. No Carmen ever pranced off stage more 
insolently than I pranced down those back steps and into the next 
ugly back yard. My song had been a good one! 

I sang it again at the next door and got: “Thasso? I guess”— 
tartly—“I know enough to git what I want at the grocery-store, 
where I can take it back if it isn’t all right!” And my foot was 
almost crushed in the quick-shut door. 

But I kept on singing—to any audience that didn’t actually 
promise to crush a foot. The day netted me fifty-six cents—four 
from an old gentle-eyed mother-in-law who pitied me, and six 
from an old tired-eyed mother-in-law whom I pitied. 

The one sighed: “Dearie, isn’t it awful hard work trampin’ 
from door to door all day?” The other sighed: “Dearie, is it real 
hard walkin’ all day? I'll be lookin’ myself for work—as soon 
as my daughter-in-law is able to get up. It’s her fourth—and she 
don’t need me to help her here.” The tone of the last speaker 
had the ominous heaviness of necessity—and she was past sixty! 
My vouth and strength, for once, seemed (Continued on page 105) 
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GEORGE GIBBS 


The Story So Far 


HEN Corporal James Horton of the engineers came 

upon his twin brother Harry, an infantry lieutenant, 
cowering in abject fear instead of leading his men forward, 
he changed clothes with his coward brother and gallantly led 
the platoon forward against a boche machine-gun nest. He 
woke up in a Paris hospital badly wounded; he had won re- 
nown for the Horton name and had been recommended for a 
decoration; and—through the papers and identification disk 
he carried—he was accepted as Harry Horton. 

Among the letters in the clothes he had worn was one from a 
girl who signed herself as Moira, his wife—married to him “three 
hours ago;” and another from one Barry Quinlevin, referring to 
Moira and to a blackmailing plot against the Duc de Vauitrin 
which Quinlevin and Harry Horton had been engineering. 

Soon thereafter Moira, a beautiful Irish girl, and Quinlevin, a 
picturesque rascal, came to see the supposed Harry Horton in 
the hospital, and like the doctors and nurses, interpreted his 
efforts at explanation as mental aberration caused by his wounds. 
So he suffered Barry and Moira to take him for the period of his 
further convalescence, to their apartment. And there Jim Horton 
was made to see that Moira was liking him much better than she 
had liked the man she had married. Then Harry appeared and 
demanded that Jim change places with him. Jim put him off. A 
little later he met a French girl Piquette, a friend of Harry’s, like- 
wise involved in the blackmail. That night he was struck down 
from behind. The last thing he noted was his brother’s face! 

Harry went to see Moira. She became suspicious, sought scars 
of his wounds—and failing to find them, discovered the true situa- 
tion. Fearing that harm had befallen Jim, she followed Harry at 
night to a sinister house on the Seine and with police help broke 
in. They found clues enough in an underground passage but 
nothing more. For Piquette, learning from an Apache friend that 
Jim was likely to be murdered, had rescued him. 

Piquette explained to Jim the details of Quinlevin’s criminal 
livelihood, and later Jim felt bound to reveal them to Moira: the 
Duc de Vautrin had married a wealthy heiress, receiving with 
her a huge dot with the proviso that the money should go to her 
child if she died. De Vautrin’s wife did die—and her child also; 
but through a chain of circumstances Quinlevin was able to con- 
vince the Duke that Moira was her child and to exact hush- 
money from him Harry Horton and Quinlevin came to 
Moira’s; ‘Jim confronted them. 

Copyrighted, 1919, by The Story-Press Corporation. All rights reserved. 
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CHAPTER XII 


ager HORTON drew back a pace, leaning on a chair, 

his face gray, then purple again. Quinlevin stared, one 
eye squinting, his face distorted in surprise and curiosity 
at the astonishing apparition. 

“So!” he said. “The skeleton in the closet!” 

“You'll find me far from that,” said Jim Horton, striding 
forward to within a few paces of them. “You though I 
might be hard to find. I'll save you that trouble.” 

“I see,” said the Irishman, finding his composure and a 
smile. “So ye’re the interloper—the comic-tragedian of the piece, 
all primed and set for trouble. Well, I can’t say that ye'll be 
disappointed.” He reached deliberately for his trousers pocket and 
drew out a weapon. But Jim leaped for him at the same time 
that Moira, rushing into the room, shrieked her father’s name. 

The sound disconcerted him, and the shot went wild. Before 
he could shoot again, Jim Horton had caught his arm and given 
his wrist a vicious twist which wrenched the weapon away and 
sent him into a chair. Harry Horton hadn’t moved. His feet 
seemed riveted to the floor, 

“Father!” Moira gasped, her face white as paper. “You might 
have killed him!” 

“That was the exact intention, 
face and nursing his wrist. 

But Jim Horton, frowning at the two men, held the weapon 
in his hand, in command of the situation. 

“Why did you come out, Jim—why?” Moira pleaded, wringing 
her fingers and staring from one to the other. 

But Jim Horton didn’t even hear her; his gaze was fixed steadily 
on Barry Quinlevin, who had shrugged himself back into self- 
possession and was smiling up at the intruder as though in appre- 
ciation of an admirable joke. 

“We'd better have this thing out—you and I,” said Jim, coolly 
eliminating Harry from the discussion. 

“By all means,” said Quinlevin. “And I’m glad ye know a real 
enemy when ye see one.” 

“You’ve hardly left any doubt about that. There’s not much 
to say, except that you’re not going to drag Moira into this dirty 
business with the Duke. Do I make myself clear?” 

“Perfectly. But ye’ll hardly be less perspicuous if the muzzle 
of the revolver is twisted a bit to one side—it’s a hair trigger. 
Thanks. As ye were saying—” 

“I wont waste words. I gave Harry his warning. Instead of 


” 


said Quinlevin, making a wry 
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He turned in the doorway. “Will you 
come, Moira?’’ he asked quietly. 

“TI can’t, Jim. I can’t—”’ 

He waited a moment and then laid 
Quinlevin’s weapon on the table and 
walked out. 


heeding it, he hired a pair of thugs to put me out of business. 
But I'll take no chances for the future. I’m in no mood to die 
just yet.” 

“T like yer nerve, Jim Horton. I may add, it suffers no dis- 
advantage in comparison to yer twin brother.” He shrugged 
and folded his arms. “Well, ye seem to have turned the odd tricks 
—the ace of clubs, the ace of hearts. Now what are ye going 
to be doing with us all entirely?” 

“T told Harry what I’d do, and I'll repeat it now. Drop this 
affair of the Duc de Vautrin—without dragging Moira through the 
dirty mess,—and I quit, leaving Harry with his rank and honors.” 

“And if I refuse?” 

Jim Horton shrugged carelessly. 

“Tl tell the truth—that’s all.” 

“Brevity is the soul of wit. Permit me to say that I admire 
the succinctness of yer statement. But the alternative is impos- 
sible.” 

“You mean that you'll go on with this affair?” 

“Ye’ve guessed it, me son—as sure as ever ye find it convenient 
to remove the imminent and deadly weapon and yerself from my 
presence.” 

“That’s final?” 

Quinlevin laughed and very coolly poured himself out a glass 
of whisky. 

“What’s the use of quarreling? By a bit of mistaken heroics 
ye’ve fired yerself into the midst of my little family circle and 
exploded. Maybe ye’ve done some damage. But I’m an old bird, 
and I don’t scare so easily. Come, now! Ye wouldn’t kill me out 
of hand. Ye’re not that kind. And so let’s be reasonable. Can 
TI pour ye a drink?” 

“No, thanks.” 

“As you please. But ye’ve got to admit that there are two sides 
to this question. If the information in my possession is correct, 





d’ye see, ye’re a deserter from the Army of the United States. 
A word to the nearest private of the Military Police, and ye're 
jugged, to do yer explaining to a judge advocate.” 

“Father, you can’t—you wont do that!” 

Moira seemed to find her speech with an effort, for the rapidity 
of events and their portentous consequences to her own destiny 
had robbed her of all initiative. But her courage came back with 
a rush as she faced this man who had deceived her all these years 
—and charmed her even now with his reckless grace and mag- 
netism. 

“You wont do that,” she went on breathlessly. “I can’t per- 
mit it. I’ve heard all you said. I’ve been listening—there.” 

“Ah, you heard,” said Quinlevin with a quick glance at her. 
“Then perhaps it’s just as well. I would be having to tell you 
some day.” And then, with quick decision: “Ye’re not my daugh- 
ter. Ye’re the child of the Duc de Vautrin.” 

As he shot this bolt at her, he watched its effect. Moira grew 
even paler, and stared at him as though he were a person she had 
never seen before. 

“The daughter—of the Duc de Vautrin?” she stammered. 

“That’s not true, Moira,” ‘broke in Jim’s voice. “But you're 
not his daughter, either; I’ll take my oath on it.” 

She glanced at Jim as though the deep tones of his voice had 
steadied her for a moment. 

“Not his daughter? Then who—” 
Quinlevin’s eyes uncertainly. 

“T’ve told ye the truth, my dear. It was my crime not to have 
told ye before, but that’s all ye can lay against me—that and 
the love for ye that has made the confession difficult.” 

Moira faltered. But Barry Quinlevin’s eyes were upon her, 
alive, it seemed, with the old affection. And across her brain flitted 
quick visions of their careless past, their years of plenty, their 
years of privation, in which this man, her father, she had thought, 


She paused and sought 
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had always loomed the dominant figure, reckless perhaps, aloof 
at times, but always kindly, considerate. 

But there was Jim Horton just beside her. She felt his pres- 
ence too—the strength of him, the honesty and the love of her 
that gave him the courage to face oblivion for her sake. The 
silence was deadly, and seemed to have gone on for hours. Jim 
did not speak. There was Harry too, standing like a pale image, 
the ghost of her happiness, staring at her, Were they all dumb? 
Something seemed to be required of her, and her instinct answered 
for her. She moved toward Jim Horton, her fingers seeking his. 

“I—I love him,” she found herself saying. ‘I—want you both 
to know. It has all been a horrible mistake—but it’s too late to 
cry over. It has just happened—that’s all. I can never love 
anyone else.” 

‘‘Moira—” whispered Jim. 

“But I know that—that there’s nothing to be done. I only 
wanted you to know,” she finished firmly, “that anyone who harms 
him, harms me.” 

“Moira,” Jim’s voice broke in pleadingly at her ear, “come 
away with me—now. You can’t stay here. The situation is 
impossible.” 

She felt Barry Quinlevin’s eyes upon her before he spoke. 

“IT don’t need to remind ye, Moira, of 
yer vows at the altar—” 

“What vows?” broke in Jim, fiercely 
facing his brother. “A travesty—a cruel 
hoax. There’s no law that will keep it 
binding.” 

“She married me—with her eyes open,” 
muttered Harry. ‘Unless I release her—” 

“Stop, for God’s sake,’ Moira’s voice 
found itself in pity for her own humiliation. 
“There’s no release, no hope, for either of 
us. There’s no divorce, except death—” 

“T ask nothing of you, Moira,” Jim was 
pleading again, “only to go with me—away 
from here—to-night. For your own self- 
respect!” 

“An outcast!” sneered Quinlevin. 

He saw how the game was going, but he 
went too far. ~ She turned on him defiantly. 

“An outcast!” she said. “I would be 
proud to be facing the world alone with 
such an outcast as Jim Horton—the shame 
and the glory of following blindly where 
my heart was leading me.” 

“Come, then,” said Jim. 

“No. Don’t you see? I can’t. What 
Harry says is true. I married with my eyes 
open.. I swore to a lie. And I’ve got to 
abide by that lie. I’ve got to, Jim. For 
God’s sake, have pity.” 

She sank helplessly into a chair, relin- 
quishing his hand. Jim Horton stood re- 
garding her for a moment, and then silently 
walked to the door, when he heard her 
voice again. 

“Jim!” she cried despairingly. 

He turned in the doorway. 

“Will you come, Moira?” he asked qui- 
etly. 

“T can’t, Jim. I can’t—” 

He waited a moment and then laid Quin- 
levin’s weapon on the table in front of him 
and turning again, walked out of the door 
into the darkness of the corridor. 


CHAPTER XIII 
BEGINNING A JOURNEY 


T would have been an easy matter for 

Quinlevin to shoot Jim in the back, 
and at the moment Jim Horton wouldn’t much have cared 
if he had. He went down the stairs slowly, across the court and 
out into the street, wandering aimlessly, bareheaded, with no 
sense of any intention or direction. “There’s no divorce—but 
death.” Mboira’s words rang again and again in his brain. That 
was an essential part of her creed, her faith, her religion. 
She had once spoken to him about the significance that her church 
had always held for her—her mother, she had called it, and 





- ennee true to her convictions. ‘“There’s no divorce—but 
eath.” 

The revelation of her beliefs was not new to him; yet it came 
to him with a sense of shock that she had chosen at the last to 
remain with Harry and Quinlevin and all the degradation that the 
association meant to her. It had been a choice between two deg- 
radations, and force of habit had cast the last feather into the 
balance. In the bitterness of his own situation—isolated, outcast, 
with no hope of regeneration, he tried to find it in his heart to 
blame her. But the thought of the pain’ and bewilderment he 
had seen in her eyes made him only pitiful for her misfortunes 
It seemed as though the shock of the many revelations of. the 
evening had deadened her initiative, enfeebled her fine impulses 
and made her like a dependent child—at the mercy of custom and 
tradition. And he could not forget that he had gone to her asking 
nothing, expecting nothing, and that in spite of all the barriers 
that she recognized between them, in spite of the deception he 
had practiced, she had still clung to him and even acknowledged 
him in the presence of her husband and the man she called her 
father. Love had glowed in her eyes and in her heart, lifting her 
for a time above the tragic mystery of her origin and the broken 
ideals of a lifetime. It was almost enough for him to ask of her. 

It didn’t seem to 

matter much now 
what happened to 
him. But almost 
unconsciously he 
found _ himself 
casting an occa- 
sional glance over 
his shoulder to see 
if he were followed. 
He had no fear of 
Harry; his brother 
had shown to-night 
in his true colors. 
But the pictur- 
esque _ scoundrel 
whom Moira called 
father was clearlya 
person to be reck- 
oned with. Why 
Quinlevin hadn't 
taken a pot-shot at 
him on the stairs 
was more than Jim 
Horton could 
‘understand, unless 
some consideration 
for Moira had held 
his hand. The im- 
pulse of fury that 
had made him 
draw his revolver 
had faded. But 
their controversy 
was still unsettled, 
and Jim Horton 
knew that the one 
duty left him must 
be done at once. 
After he had told 
what he knew to 
De Vautrin, Quin- 
levin could try to 
kill him if he liked, 
but not before. 

Would the mem- 
ories of the past 
prevail in Moira’s 
relations with 
Quinlevin? Would 

; he be able to con- 
vince her that she was the Duke’s daughter? He remembered that 
most of what he had heard from his place of concealment was 
susceptible of a double interpretatign under the skillful manipula- 
tion of the resourceful Irishman. 

Jim Horton knew that Piquette had told him the straight story, 
from Harry’s own lips; but he could not violate her confidence 
by using her name. It meant danger for Piquette from Quin- 
levin, and perhaps a revelation of her breach of Pochard’s con- 


He heard the 
light patter of 
feet behind him. 
It was Piquette. 
“‘Jeem,” she 

said, “I ‘ave been wait- 

ing for you — outside.” 
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fidence, and a greater danger even from Tricot. He 
knew that he must move alone and reach the ear of 
De Vautrin at once with his testimony. 

He was approaching the café of Léon Javet when he 
heard the light patter of feet behind him, and stopped 
and turned. It was Piquette, divested of her. fine rai- 
ment, and dressed in the simple garb of a midinette. 

“Jeem,” she said, “I ‘ave been waiting for you—out- 
side.” 

“Oh, Piquette!” 

“You mus’ not go in Javet’s. 
oder side of de street.” 

“Why, Piquette?” he asked curiously. 

“Because Tricot and Le Singe are looking for you, 
and dey will watch Javet’s.” 

“H-m! Who told you this?” 

But he let her take him by the elbow to the darkness 

site. 

“Pochard. De house in de rue Charron is watch’ by 
de police. Dey are afraid you will give de evidence.” 

“They needn’t worry just now,” he muttered. “I’ve 
something else to do.” 

“But you mus’ keep away from de Quartier.” 

“T expect to. I’m going away, Piquette.” 

“Jeem! Where?” 

“To Nice. I’ve got to see your friend De Vautrin at 
once.” 

“Ah—De Vautrin!” 

She walked along with him for a moment in silence. 

“Where is your ‘at, mon ami?” 

He ran his fingers through his hair, aware for the first 
time of his loss. 

“I left it—” 

“In the rue de Tavennes?” 

“Yes” 

“Ah, you mus’ tell me. 
It is safer.” 

“I've taken a lodging in the rue Jean Paul.” 

“No,” she insisted. “You mus’ take no more chances 
on dis side of de river jus’ now—nor mus’ I.” 

“You mean that they suspect?” 

“Not yet; but dey will if dey see us, you and I.” 

“You can’t run that chance, Piquette.” 

“We are quite safe in de Boulevard Clichy. Come.” 

And so he yielded to her persuasions and followed her 
by a roundabout way across the Pont Carrousel and so 
toward their destination, while he told her in general 
terms of the events of the evening. She listened, putting 
in an exclamation or a brief question here and there, but 
made no comments until they reached her apartment, 
where she made him comfortable in her best chair, gave 
him a cigarette, and getting out of her street dress, 
slipped into her dressing gown. To the western mind, 
unused to the casual ways of the atelier, this informality 
might have seemed indecorous. But Jim Horton was 
deeply absorbed in his own thoughts, and for the moment 
did not think of her. And when she drew her robe 
around her and tvok up a cigarette, she seemed for the first time 
to be aware of his abstraction. To Piquette’s mind those things 
which were natural to her must be natural to everyone else, and 
this, after all, is only the simple philosophy of the child. As she 
curled herself up on her chaise longue and lighted her cigarette, 
he smiled at her. 

“Well, mon Jeem,” she said, “what you t’ink of Monsieur 
Quinlevin?” (She pronounced it “Canl’van.”) 

“He’s just about the smoothest proposition that ever hap- 
pened,” he replied. ‘“He’d have gotten me, if I hadn’t moved in 
close.” 

“An’ ’Arry? ’E did not’ing?” 

“No—just stood there. He’s lost his nerve again. 
bother me, but the Irishman is in this game for keeps.” 

ngs is dangerous, mon ami. You ’ad better not go on wit’ dis 
affair.” 

“Yes, Piquette, I must,” he said quietly. “I got into this situ- 
ation by being a moral coward; I’m not going to get out of it 
by being a physical one. Besides, I’ve promised.” 

“Who” 

“Myself. It’s a duty I owe—” He paused. 

“To Madame ’Orton? An’ what t’anks do you get?” She 
shrugged expressively. “A bullet or a knife in de ribs, perhaps. 
You ’ave already almos’ enough been shot and beaten, mon vieux.” 


Come, mon ami, to de 


Come to de Boulevard Clichy. 


He wont 


“She is not worth de trouble,” said Piquette dryly. “You 
she send you away alone into de darkness,. Saperlotte! 


“And yet here I am quite comfortable in your best chair, and 
none the worse—thanks to you, Piquette.” 

“But you cannot always be so lucky. I would be ver’ onhappy 
if you were kill’, mon Jeem.” 

“Would you, Piquette?” he said, taking her hand impulsively 


’ and kissing it gently. 


“An’ den it is too late to be onhappy,” she sighed, and put her 
other hand over his. “Oh, mon Jeem, life is so short, so sweet. 
It is not right to take a chance of dying before one’s time.” 

“T don’t want to die just yet, and I don’t expect to, but life 
doesn’t mean a whole lot to me. It’s too complex, you under- 
stand—difficile.” He gave a sigh and sank back in his chair, 
relinquishing her fingers. “I guess I was meant for the simple 
life,” he said with his slow smile. 

She was silent for a moment, regarding him soberly. 

“What ’as happen’, mon ami? She ’as let you go?” 

He paused, frowning at the ash of his cigarette. 

“What else could she do?” he said quietly. “I asked nothing— 
expected nothing of her.” 

“Then you cannot be disappoint’,” said Piquette dryly. “She is 
not worth de trouble. You run a risk of being kill’, to save ’er 
from ’er ’usban’ who is a vaurien; you offer ’er de bes’ you ’ave, 
an’ she send you away alone into de darkness. You t’ink she loves 
you. Saperlotte! What she knows of love! If I love a man, I 
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run a risk of being kill’, to save ‘er from "er *usban’. 
What she knows of love! 


would go wit’ ‘im to de end of de worl’, no matter what 
e is.” 

He sat watching her as she spoke—listening to the clear tones 
of her voice, watching the changes in her expressive features. 

“I believe you would, Piquette,” he muttered. 

“An’ you,” she went on shrilly, “you who ‘ave save’ ’er ’usban’ 
from disgrace, you who win ’im de Croix de Guerre an’ den go into 
de darkness an outcas’—she let you go—she let you go!” 

“Sh!” he broke in. “She had to. I understand—she is a Cath- 
olic—” 

She paused and then went on. “Why ’as she marry your brud- 
der if she does not love ‘im? Ld, Ja!” She stopped and shrugged 
her pretty shoulders. “Perhaps you onderstan’ now, mon petit 
Jeem, why I ’ave not marry. Not onless I love; and den,”—her 
voice sank to a tense whisper—‘and den ontil deat’ I would be 
true.” 

‘Yes, Piquette. 
about the room. 

She shrugged as she caught his meaning. 

“Monsieur ’as much money. Why should I not be content as 
well as some one else?” 

Deep in his heart he was sorry for her, but he could see that she 
was not in the least sorry for herself. And the unconventionality 
of her views, the total lack of moral sense, seemed somehow less 


You are that sort. But this—” He glanced 


You offer “er de bes’ you ‘ave, an’ 
If I love a man, I would go wit’ ’im to de end of de worl’.”’ 


important than the rug- 
ged sincerity of her point 
of view aud the firm- 
ness of her friendship. 

“And you have never 
loved well enough to 
marry?” he asked. 

“No, mon Jeem,” she 
said gently. 

Their glances met, his 
level and friendly. And 
it was her look that first 
turned away. “No, mon 
Jeem,” she repeated 
slowly. “One does not 
meet such a man, ontil it 
is too late.” She gave a 
sharp little gasp and sat 
up facing him. “An’ I 
speak of my troubles 
when you ’ave greater 
ones of your own. I 
want to ’elp you, mon 
ami. You ‘ave in your 
mind a duty to do with 
Monsieur le Duc de 
Vautrin. You ’ave make 
me tink. Perhaps it is 
my duty too.” 

“T’ve got to see him at 
once, before Quinlevin 
does.” 

“Eh bien! He is on 
the Riviera—Nice. We 
s’all find im.” 

“Wer” 

“Parfaitement! Per- 
haps I can make it easier 
for you to see him.” 

“You'll go with me?” 

“Why not? Unless 
you do nct want me—” 

“Of course I’ll be only 
too happy; only—” 

“What, mon petit?” 

“Tt seems a great deal 
to ask. You've already 
done so much.” 

“No,” she said with a 
smile. “It will perhaps 
be safer for both of us 
away from Paris. An’ 
you are onhappy. Will 
I perhaps not cheer you 
up a little?” 

“There’s no doubt of 
that, Piquette.” 

“TI would like to go wit’ you. It will give me pleasure—if you 
do not mind.” 

“But Monsieur le Duc—” 

“Je ne me fiche pas. Besides, shall I not now be doing him 
a service?” 

“Yes, that’s true.” He stopped as a thought came to him. “The 
Duke suspects something. What made him go to Ireland and 
question Nora Burke?” 

“Perhaps I talk’ a little too much dat night.” 

“Has he spoken of it since?” 

“Yes. But I tol’ ’im not’ing. I did not wish to get ’Arry in 
trouble. But now—” She shrugged and lighted a fresh cigarette. 
“T do not care what ’appen to ’Arry or Monsieur Quinlevin. It 
is only what ’appens to you dat matters, mon Jeem.” 

“But in befriending me, you’ve made enemies of all that 
crowd.” 

“Not onless dey find out. It is you who are in danger. 
After what you ’ave ’eard to-night, you are more dangerous to 
Quinlevin dan ever.” 

“T gave him his chance. 

“But he'll make anoder chance. 
Even Tricot is afraid of ’im.” 

“Well, I’m not. He thinks the world owes him a living. But 
he wouldn’t last half an hour out in the (Continued on page 86) 


He didn’t take it.” 
You do not know dat man. 








Milady Writes a Play 


By BURNS MANT:LE 


RIODICALLY some observ- 

ing person speaks out in meet- 
ing and demands to know what, 
taking the record as it stands, is 
the matter with the woman play- 
wright? And _ periodically the 
answer floats back to the speaker 
that she, judging her by her work 
and her promise, is all right. 

As a matter of fact, however, 
until the last few years the answer 
has not been true. The woman 
playwright has had a struggle to 
attain any sort of deserved recog- ; Axia 
nition. The man animal in the Ht i] Vhowoygraph by White Studio, New York 
theater as well as out of it is gal- ff Seedie Manaaiiae 
lant enough and fair enough, so ff esa 
long as his own position is not 
jeopardized, but it is quite easy for 
him to revert to the laws of his 
grandsires once he feels his su- 
premacy threatened. And _his 
grandsires, as we recall them, did 
not believe strongly in the com- 
plete emancipation of the fussier if 





ever had advanced beyond a record.of a single 
performance, and frequently that represented 
a skit written for the college weekly or a short 
story put into what the author conceived to be 
the dramatic form. From that time forward 
the woman writer has been increasingly prom- 
inent in and around the theater; and when, 
not weaker sex. Not his grand- two years ago, Rachel Crothers took the pro- 
sires of the theater, at j duction of her own plays into her own hands 
least ! Photomenph by / and, in two seasons, followed “Old Lady 31” 
The change, therefore, ** ‘°* } with “A Little Journey” and “39 East,” she in- 
for this and other rea. Dorothy “== ees a augurated what I believe will prove to be a 
sons that may hereafter Donnelly. new era for the woman playwright. 
appear, has been most , Other women have written successfully for 
gradual. It was less the stage. Other women have directed the pro- 
than thirty years ago duction of their own plays, and helped to 
that Martha Morton ‘ finance them. But no other woman that 
had her first play, ae I know of has so stamped the fact on 
“The Merchant,” : the commercial manager’s mind that she 
accepted, after it was not alone capable of writing and 
had been awarded producing plays, but that her judgment 
the first prize in one as to their popular values in the market 
of those newspaper 6 was better than that of eight out of ten 
contests designed to men employed in the same vineyard, as 
encourage the un- Miss Crothers has done. And you know 
known writer, and these men! They believe what they see 
less than twenty —and nothing less than that. 
years ago that she : : ; The woman playwright has never been 
was forced, out of oe. in a position successfully to assert herself. 
pique, to organize ; : She has furnished ideas. She has helped 
the Society of Dra- , with their shaping for use in a play. She 
matic Authors for , has prepared the working manuscript, altered 
the protection of it, cast it and directed its production—but 
those of her sex who 4 always between her and the completed achieve- 
were writing for the <2 < F ment there has loomed a man—a man’s name, 
stage, and who had as a man’s personality, a man’s dominance. Some- 
theretofore been re- as Y/ wy 0, times he has taken all the credit. Sometimes 
fused admission to the \“s y he has been generous enough to share it. In 
exclusively masculine A rare instances he has permitted the lady to 
American Dramatists’ yy have a shade more than her share by putting her name 
club founded by Bron- SS ? first on the program, or even by allowing her name to 
son Howard. stand alone. But usually if the play has been a suc- 
There were thirty members cess it has been known as a man’s success,—the pro- 
admitted to Miss Morton Fray Meron who, having pied fae she ‘eet, Othe stage deta’, orth leading actors 
a = hi ge ose author of many Mary Pickford films, now has with those patti of comfort that come with the 
— ere eee an ambition to write a ‘real play”’ for the Ities i sel 
orm. Few of them how- hindi shade royalties in an envelope. 
egi ; 





MILADY WRITES A PLAY 


If there is aught that is fundamentally wrong with 
the woman playwright (which, mind you, I do not 
for a moment admit, being a member of a per- 
fectly good suffrage family), I should say it was 
traceable to her too great sincerity. I recall 
putting the same question to a stage-director 

who was at the time working with a lady 
dramatist and her first play. The question 

had been inspired by his complaint that he 

could do nothing with either. 

“Women,” said he, “women don’t write 
plays—not actable, reasonable, honest-to- 
goodness plays. They give birth to an in- 
spiration. Every character they draw is 
flesh of their flesh and bone of their bone. 

They seldom write from observation, but 
always from conviction. They trust their 
boasted intuition absolutely. To argue 
with them is a futile waste of time. Hav- 
ing written from conviction, they refuse to 
listen to any suggested alteration. What 


does, even as this gentleman insisted, work from 

an inner conviction that rebels at any suggestion 

of compromise. And the reason she is so often 

discovered to be the author of a single play 

may, quite reasonably, be due to the fact 

that she has found it impossible, following 

the experiences attending her first play’s 

production, to square with her conscience 

the demands of those who have taken her 

work from her and done with it what, to 

them, seemed necessary to guarantee its 
popularity. 

A man, by force of training, approaches 
the stage in an altogether different frame 
of mind. He is the support of his family. 

He is often obliged to “listen to reason,” 

whether he wants to or not. His con- 
victions may be as strong, his 
ideals as high, but—life is real, 
as well as earnest, and the land- 
lord’s note is on the hall table. 


Harriet 
Ford. 


Photograph by White Studio, New York 


Zaina Curzon, John Westley, Alice John, Leo Carrillo, Jane Seymour, Ray Cox and Earle Boothe in “Twin Beds.” 


they have written must be emotionally true, because they feel it. 
And what they feel their audiences also must feel. 


“No sir! Never again for me! Men authors may lack some- 
thing in delicacy of sentiment and refinement of touch, but they 
will listen to reason! At least, working with them, I feel less a 
murderer of innocents when I guardedly suggest the elimination of 
a line or the remolding of an absurdly drawn character.” 

In which the stage-director, as all stage-directors will do, given 
the opportunity, unwittingly convicted himself of hewing with 
masculine obstinacy to the old-established line of convention and 
offered further illustration of one cause for the prevalence of the 
current play of commerce. 

But he also strengthened my belief that in her passionate sin- 
cerity the woman playwright frequently finds her greatest handicap. 
She cannot, for the sake of the profit, or even of the fame it may 
bring her, sacrifice those ideals which she brings to her work. She 


Yet despite the handicap of a supersensitive conscience and a 
natural drawing-away from contacts that are disheartening when 
they are not absolutely discouraging, attention is -respectfully 
called to what women playwrights have accomplished within the 
playgoing years of our own and our fathers’ generation—since 
Martha Morton blazed the way with that prize play, “The 
Merchant.” 

When first I began taking a serious interest in the theater, 
which was a matter of twenty-odd years ago, there were three play- 
wrights of prominence who were women. They were Miss Morton, 
Marguerite Merington, and Madeline Lucette Ryley. All three 
were particularly gifted in the writing of light comedies, and to 
this day I remain convinced that few brighter or more enjoyable 
theater entertainments of a distinctly American type than Mrs. 
Ryley’s “Christopher Jr.,” “An American Citizen” and “Mice and 
Men,” have been written. 
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Clare 
Kummer. 
Photograph by 


White Studio, 
New York 


Rex Mac Dougall, Carlotta Monterey, 
Lola Fisher and Walter Hampden 


in “Be Calm, Camilla.” 
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Miss Merington is remembered principaliy for her ‘Captain 
Letterblair” and for “Letterblair,” largély, no doubt, because it 
served as the instrument through which the comedy talents of E. 
H. Sothern were revealed first- to his manager, Daniel Frohman, 
and later to his growing public of admirers. 

Outside the trio were a struggling band of earnest authoresses 
with play-writing ambitions. ‘Lottie Blair Parker had found an 
inspiration for a comedy drama which she brought to William A. 
Brady and Joseph R. Grismer. They worked with Miss Parker 
and with her idea until “Way Down East” resulted, and then they 
bought her rights from her and collected a fortune or two from 
the play. 

Grace Livingstone Furniss had turned from story-writing long 
enough to do a play called “Mrs. Jack,” in which a pistol-shot was 
thought to be much too startling for the overwrought nerves of the 
audiences and was ordered eliminated. Those who insist a 
woman’s play is invariably lacking in force and virility might take 
note of this. Miss Furniss later had a hand in the fashioning of 
such lively romances as “The Pride of Jennico,” “A Gentleman 
of France” and “The Man on the Box,” and no one of them was 
noticeably overfeminized. 

Evelyn Greenleaf Sutherland and Beulah Marie Dix were writing 


for the stage, though their output was meeting with more success 
in England than in America. Here their work is best remembered 
by “The Road to Yesterday,” a charming dream comedy that 


“ 


pective producers 
to transfer to the 
stage Upton Sin- 
clair’s then sensa- 
tional story of the 
Chicago stockyards, 
‘*The Jungle.” 
She is a feminine 
little person, but 
not too feminine to 
write forceful 
plays. It was about 
this time that she 
made a stage ver- 
sion of OQuida’s 
‘“*‘Under Two 
Flags,” the dra- 
matic _ possibilities 
of which had ap- 
pealed simultane- 
ously to several 


Martha Morton (Mrs. 
Herman Conheim). 





% 


deserved the success it won. In late 
years Miss Dix wrote several war plays, 
notably “Across the Border” in the early 
days of the great war, and “Moloch,” 
an impressive drama of protest against 
the savagery and futility of war. Mrs. 
Sutherland also collaborated with 
Booth Tarkington when he wroie 
“Beaucaire,” and with Captain 


Charles King -when he dramatized 
“Fort Frayne,” though she had litt!e 
credit for either. 

Margaret Mayo Selwyn is still a 


young woman, but she was twelve or 
fifteen years younger when she drama- 
tized “The Marriage of William Ashe,” 
and was later chosen by the pros- 
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different managers. David Belasco 
fnishe! his version first and turned 
Cigare‘te’s romance over to a com- 

y of actors headed by Blanche 
Bates before Miss Mayo had com- 

eted her ‘script, but she had the 
satisfaction of selling her play to the 
Western stock-companies before her 
rivals were ready to compete. 

Mrs. Selwyn has realized nicely 
on her promise as a playwright, par- 
ticularly in a financial way. With 
the farce, “Baby Mine,” she added 
materially to a fortune of comfort- 
able proportions, and her part of 
the returns from “Twin Beds,” 
which she helped make over into a 
success after it had been voted some- 
thing of a failure, were not incon- 
siderable. Her version of Sardou’s 
“Divorcons,” which she wrote for 
Grace George, and her “Polly of 
the Circus,” were both successful. 
[like to think of Margaret 
Mayo Selwyn, too, as one Copyrighted 
of the first to volunteer iat. ui 
for service as an enter- 
tainer abroad last year when the call 
came from the American camps in 
France. She spent a year over 
there, cheering the homesick soldier- 
lads with such songs and stories as 
remained in her long-neglected rep- 
ertory. 

Harriet Ford sold her first play 
to George Tyler as long ago as 1900. 
You may recall it by its title, “The 
Greatest Thing in the World,” with 
the late Sarah Cowell Lemoyne in 
the cast. After that Miss Ford 
dramatized “Audrey” for Eleanor 
Robson and helped with the stage 
version of “A Gentleman of France.” 
Finally she drifted into the work of 
collaborating with new authors, 
serving as a sort of reconstructor of 
dramas with weak constitutions. In 
this capacity she was Joseph Medill 
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Patterson’s ex- 
perienced guide 


and counselor 
when that 
virile young 
Chicagoan 
wrote “The 
Fourth Es- 
tate” and 
Te a letLe 
Brother of 
the Rich.” 
With Har- 
vey OHig- 
gins she has 
since written 
“The Argyle 


Case,” “The 
Dummy,’’ 
“Mr. _Lazar- 
as.” and 


Rida Johnson Young, who began 
as a writer of lyrics and librettos 
in a music publishing house. 



































Anne 
Caldwell. 


Harvard” 
and “The 
Boys of 
Company 
B.” They 
returned 
her a nice 


“Polygamy,” and Mr. Tyler has 
recently produced a new comedy of 
theirs called “On the Hiring Line,” a 
story of war-time Washington. 

Rachel Crothers, though she is at 
the present time enjoying her greatest 
success as a playwright, really belongs 
to this older group of women drama- 

tists. It was fully fifteen 
Margaret years ago that she wrote 
Mayo. “The Three of Us.” For 
ten years before that she 
had been a teacher of dramatic ex- 
pression in Illinois, and she felt most 
sincerely that she had something to 
say to the world by way of the drama. 
She had. And she has said it with 
force and understanding on several 
occasions since then. Miss Crothers 
was also prominent as a war-worker. 
The Stage Women’s War Retief, of 
which she was president, emerged from 
the struggle with a record of achieve- 
ment equaled by but few of the more 
helpful charities. 

When Rida Johnson Young began 
writing plays, she frankly confessed 
that she did not pretend to be any- 
thing so high and mighty as a dram- 
atist. Call her rather a “manufacturer 
of entertainment,” she requested— 
which some did and some did not, after 
she had written those naive samples 
of adolescent comedy, “Brown _ of 
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profit, how- 3 


ever, and since then 
she has done much bette;z, 


especially 


in the  musical- 


comedy field. “Maytime,” though an adaptation, added to her 
recent accumulations of praise and pelf. 

There were some ladies, too, whose disappearance from the 
field after at least a reasonab!y promising start can be attributed 
to those temperamental handicaps the sex is heir to. I, for one, 
expected Julie Herne, with her heritage and her experience, to 
go on writing plays after “Richter’s Wife” was produced, and 

eventually to achieve a success that would have done honor 
to the daughter of James A. Herne. But she did not— 





though there is still time for her to do so. Charlotte 
Thompson is a Californian who gave considerable promise 
in the not distant past. As I recall the story of her dis- 
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covery, Florence Roberts, who was playing on the Coast, read 
some of Mrs. Thompson’s letters to a mutual friend. Noting 
the facility with which they were written, and the wit and obser- 
vation, she wrote the author that she was wasting her time so 
long as she wrote anything but plays. As a result of this encourage- 
ment Mrs. Thompson wrote “The Strength of the Weak,” which 
was a considerable success on the Pacific Coast, but never got 
very far in the East. She also achieved a bit of a record by 
writing a “Nell Gwynn” drama in five days and two hours, though 
she never boasted of it—not after the play was produced. Her 
best-known play in the East is probably the dramatization of “The 

Awakening of Helena 


Ritchie,’ which Mar- 
garet Anglin 
played success- 

fully. 
Then there 
was Ivy 


Photograph by 
White Studio, 
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Anne Crawford Flexner. 


Ashton Root, who wrote “The Greater Love;” 
Clara Lipton Mann, who wrote “Julie Bon- 
Bon,” and several other comedies and comedy 
dramas; Frances Hodgson Burnett, who, 
encouraged by the success of “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,” found expression in other “little” 
plays—“The Little Princess,” and “The Little 
Sister of José,’ which you may remember 
Maude Adams loved to play, because it was 
her first and practically 
only emotional  rdle; 
_and “The Dawn of a 
To-morrow,” written for 
the present Mrs. August 
Belmont, who was the 
former Eleanor Robson. 
Jane Mauldin Feigl was 
another who doubtless 
gave up, after “Texas” 
and “The Girl Patsy,” 
because the compositors 
generally insisted upon spelling her middle name “Maudlin.” 

But it is the successes achieved by women playwrights in the 
theater these last dozen years that are both significant and con- 
vincing, because they not only outnumber those of any other simi- 
lar period, but because they outclass them also. 

Clare Kummer, for example, has with her first offerings, “Good 
Gracious, Annabel,” “A Successful Calamity” and “Be Calm, 
Camilla,” established herself as a writer of the most observant and 
aps entertaining American comedies recently revealed to the gaze 
of man. 

Susan Glaspell, though she clings rather tenaciously to that 
group of experimenters in the better drama known as the Province- 
town Players, has given such promise as a creator of virile char- 
acters and the transcription of life as it is lived in her short plays, 
notably in “Trifles,” and in one long play, “Bernice,” that it is 
only a question of time before she will reach the broader if less 
exacting field of the legitimate theater. 

Fanny Hatton has, writing in collaboration with Frederic, 


Beulah Marie ‘Dix 
who took to the mov- 
ies after she had 
written several plays, 
including ““The Road 
toWesterday,’’ 
“‘Across the Border,”’ 
and “Moloch.” 


her husband, added something to the entertainment if | \tle to 
the thought of her time by devoting her gift for smart « alogue 
and flippant satire to that list of plays that began with “Y ars of 
Discretion,” and included “Upstairs and Down,” “Lombardi. Ltd,” 
“The Squab-farm,” “The Indestructible Wife” and “The Walk. 
Offs.” Some of these have made money. All of them have aused 
comment. The last three have failed. But giving Mrs. | {atton 
credit for their inspiration, and gallantly blaming Mr. Hatton for 
their faults, we still find it possible to point with pride to the fact 
that even in the field of questionable farce the men have {ound 
a competitor to reckon with. 

Eight years ago Marion Fairfax Marshall wrote “The Talker,” 
a keenly observant comedy drama of young American womanhood 
and manhood, and if it had not been that shortly thereafter the 
watchful Jesse Lasky of the motion-picture world induced jer to 
stop writing plays and try writing moving-picture dramas, | have 
no doubt she would have produced a work of the first quality be. 
fore this. Even before “The Talker” she had proved, with “The 
Chaperon,” which she wrote for Maxine Elliott, and later with 
an adaptation of “Mrs. Boltay’s Daughters” and “A Modern 
Girl,” that her sense of drama is not a flash in the pan. 


yy 


Susan Glaspell. 


In “The Poor Little Rich Girl” Eleanor 
Gates produced what many of us thought 
was the most original, the most delicately 
and charmingly imaginative comedy of our 
time, and when she followed it a season 
or so later with “We Are Seven,” we were 
convinced that her originality and her 
quality would carry her far. But evi- 
dently she grew disheartened, for she has 
done nothing since. Or it may be she too 
has been swallowed up by- the pictures. 

Mary Roberts Rinehart did not find the 
dramatic form to her liking, and so, after 
she had helped Avery Hopwood with 
“Seven Days,” and experimented alone, 
as I recall it, with a farce called “Cheer 
Up,” she returned to story-writing. But 
who so foolish as to predict that she will 

not return sooner or later to the drama? 

Catherine Chisholm Cushing found herself a playwright to whom 
managers were more than willing to trust commissions after 
William Elliott had produced her “Kitty Mackaye.” She wrote 
“Jerry,” for Billie Burke, “Pollyanna,” for Patricia Collinge, and 
“Gloriana” for Eleanor Painter after that. 

Anne Crawford Flexner turned from story-writing long enough 
to produce “The Marriage Game,” in which her heroine, an adven- | 
turess, lectured and later exposed an assortment of “good” women. 
It made good entertainment, but it did not please the other good 
women in the audience, and so the play was not popular. Later 
Mrs. Flexner compromised freely with her convictions and pr0- 
duced a melodrama called “The Blue Pearl,” which doubtless 
returned her a profit. : 

Alice Brown won a ten-thousand-dollar prize offered by Winthrop 
Ames for the best American play submitted to him. “Children of 
Earth,” it was called, and Mr. Ames gave it a handsome pro- 
duction and a cast of expensive actors who also happened to be 
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capable. But the play was a 
pit too fine for the public. 
That also was true of “Bar- 
bara,” a delicate little comedy 
which won the John Craig 
prize for Florence Linco!n in 
Boston and was later produced 
by Arthur Hopkins in New 
York. The wounds these ladies 
suffered in their most sensitive 
souls have not yet been healed, 
and so neither Miss Brown nor 
Miss Lincoln has yet returned 
to the field. 

It is a fact not generally 
known that Pearl Franklin. 
whose name will be coupled 
next season with that of Elia 
W. Peattie as co-author of a 
new comedy called “Sunrise” 
(though last I heard they were 
also considering “Thunder” as 
a substitute title), has for 
some years 
a fs Win. Mrs. Catherine 
chell Smith, Chisholm Cush- 
helping him ing, author of 
with both the “Glorianna” 
recent success- 
es, “Turn to 
the Right” and 
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Marion Fairfax Marshall, author of ““The Chaperon,” “The Talker,” “Mrs, Bolton’s Daughter” and other plays. 


“Lightnin’.” It was she who induced Mrs, Peattie, long the liter- 
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ary editor of The Chicago Tribune, to put the story of “Sunrise” ful. 
of “Within the Law,” had clinched it with her performance as the 


into play form. 


One day last winter Arthur Hopkins decided that he needed a 
play for Emily Stevens—or it may be Emily Stevens convinced 
Mr. Hopkins he should find a play for her. In the search that 


followed, the manager gathered together a’ bunch of manu- 
scripts that had been lying in his office for some weeks— 
and it may be for some months—and took them away with 
him to a country hotel where he knew he could be undis- 
turbed, Almost the first one he read was entitled “The Goy 
Wife,” by Rita Wellman. Reading the play and liking it, 
Mr. Hopkins sent it immediately back to his staff, ordering 
them to get in touch with Miss Wellman and prepare for 
the play’s production. . The cast was engaged, rehearsals 
called and the date of production announced before Miss 
Wellman could be located. She had given up hope of 
selling her play months before, and was at that time away 
on a holiday. The title was changed to “The Gentile Wife,” 
and it proved one of the strongest dramas of the year in 
the east, though it too was too honest a criticism of life 
to please the paying multitude that revels in seeing it- 
a'leged virtues reflected, but recoils before an exposure of 
its known weaknesses. 

The late Jean Webster, with the dramatization of “Daddy 
Longlegs,” trebled the small fortune she had made with 
her book. Both Marion De Forest and Jessie Bonstelle 
profited from their dramatization of “Little Women;” Ethel 
Watts Mumford achieved a minor success with “The Sick-a- 
Bed Lady,” and Amelie Rives, who has always wanted to 
write plays.and on two or three occasions has missed 
success by the narrowest of margins, noticeably with “The 
Fear Market” a year or so back, was among the first to 
capitalize with “Allegiance,” the peculiar position of the 
alien enemy in America during the war. She wrote the play 
in collaboration with her husband, Prince Troubetskoy. 
Helen R. Martin, who writes novels around the peculiarities 
of the Pennsylvania Dutch, has collaborated successfully in 

preparing “Erstwhile Su- 
H san” and “Tillie” for the 
stage. 

There probably never 
has been an actress who 
has not at some time in 
her career decided that 
she would write a play and 
expose once for all the 
stupidity of her authors. 
The most successful of 
our lady playwrights, in 
fact, have all had practical 
stage experience, and 
every lady star I know has 
taken a hand in the re- 
shaping of the plays and 
the rebuilding of the 
character in which she ap- 
pears. 

Mrs. Fiske, for instance, 
helped Laurence Eyre 
scene by scene while he 
was at work with “Miss 
Nelly of N’Orleans.” May 
Robson has always added 
much to the comedy of 
her plays. May Irwin is 
frequently a source of joy- 
ful assistance to _ her 
authors, and though she 
would be the first to deny 
the charge, Laurette Tay- 
lor’s friends know that 

- she furnishes her favorite 
playwright, he being Hart- 
ley Manners, her husband, 
with much more than the 
inspiration for the clever 
comedies with which he 
keeps her supplied. 

Jane Cowl tried for 
years to induce her man- 


‘ 


agers to let her play comedy. They insisted that she remain tear- 
She had won her place in the theater as the weeping heroine 


equally lachrymose lady of “Common Clay,” and therefore, they 
argued, she would be expected to go on to the end of her days 
an emotional Niobe of the Clara Morris type. Whereupon Miss 
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Prince Pierre Troubetskoy and wife (Amelie Rives) 
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Cowl, in collaboration with her friend Jane Murfin wrote herself 
a play in which tears were but an incident. “Lilac Time” was the 
title, and it did much to establish this actress as a likable comé- 
dienne. The two Janes tried again with “Information, Please,” a 
straight comedy with an overlay of farce, but were not so success- 
ful as they had been with their first play, and last season saw 
Miss Cowl returning to an emotional réle in Channing Pollock’s 
and Edgar Selwyn’s “The Crowded Hour.” But she still puts 
in her spare time writing comedies. Jane Murfin has recently 
joined the scenario staff of the Famous Players-Lasky people. 

In the theater Dorothy Donnelly first won her place as a leading 
woman by a series of exceptionally capable, and occasionally 
brilliant, performances. Then she turned to playwriting and “play 
doctoring,” as the more satisfying occupation. “The Riddle: 
Woman,” with which Mme. Bertha Kalich played out the season 
successfully, was written by Miss Donnelly in collaboration with 
another sister of the pen, Charlotte Wells. 


S to the future, and the part the woman playwright will have 

in it, if you are at all interested, I advise you to keep an 
eye on the hundreds of young women who are now engaged 
in writing or rewriting scenarios for the moving pictures. To them 
it is a vast school in the technique of plot-construction and success- 
ful story-telling, and they have taken to it with all the enthusiasm 
of their more or less recently emancipated sex. 

And every woman who has had the least success in the construc- 
tion of a moving-picture drama is ambitious to write a “real play.” 
Those who have gone from the stage to the screen, playwrights of 
the caliber of Marion Fairfax Marshall, Margaret Turnbull, Beulah 
Marie Dix and Jane Murfin, frankly admit that the salary and 
not the work attracted them, and that sooner or later they ex- 
pect to return to the other field. 

Of the other, there is hardly one of whom I heard on a 
recent trip to Hollywood who had not written a play or 


had one in preparation. Anita Loos, whose screen. 
fame is linked with that of John Emerson, ang 
who wrote most of the early Douglas Fairbank: series 
has written a play. Frances Marion, who ha. made 
the screen-adaptations of most of the Mary Pickford 
stories, has collaborated with Margaret Mayo on 
another. Mary H. O’Connor, who has long been assist. 
ant to the head of the Lasky scenario departme:::, and 
who started with the industry as a fellow-work:;: with 
D. W. Griffith, confessed frankly that sooner o: later 
she hoped to return to New York and write a | Jay. 
There is promising material in this group of -creen 
dramatists. If Jeanie MacPherson can write n.' one 
but dozens of original screen plays that satisfy «; ex- 
perienced a dramatist as Cecil DeMille, there »ould 
seem to be no convincing reason why she shou! not 
write plays that would appeal with equal for: to, 
say, David Belasco. If June Mathis can succes~‘ully 
sort the dramatic wheat from the chaff for the \!ctro 
concern over a period of years, she must hav: de. 
veloped a dramatic sense which she can later capi: ‘lize 
in the theater. And if screen-directors of the |iugh 
Ford type, men who have won their positions in the 
legitimate theater, are willing to trust the recon 
tion of their screen-dramas to women writers, th: 
good reason to believe that the feminine force: 
on the advance with every reasonable certainty oi 
ing their objectives. 


Jeanie MacPherson 
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HERE’S a woman’s own story of success that will cheer up 
every other woman on the job who may, in a blue moment, 
wonder if it’s all worth while. For a nursemaid to earn 
her way through college and become educational director of 
a great department store— that is some jump, but Mrs. 
Young made it. 


HAT do I try to teach my saleswomen? Courtesy, tact, 

business ideals, an appreciation of what “service” really 
means, something pertaining to the psychology of salesmanship, 
loyalty to their employer and to themselves. I strive to impress 
upon these women that it is their duty and privilege to take ad- 
vantage of our educational course, and that while the knowledge 
thus gained is an asset to Mandel Brothers only so long as they 
remain employees of the store, to them personally it is a life- 
long asset. These saleswomen are not just working for Mandel 
Brothers. They are working for themselves by cooperating with 
their firm in serving the public. 

From the welfare angle, it seems to me that the finest piece of 
welfare work that can be done by any corporation is to pay a 
fair scale of wage and provide educational advantages. If a girl 
is given the incentive to improve herself and the necessary knowl- 
edge to enable her to fill her position creditably, nine times out 
of ten the wage question takes care of itself, for as her efficiency 
increases, her earning capacity follows suit. 

We have all been told from our infancy that “Experience is 
life’s greatest teacher.” The things I try to teach my girls I 
learned from my own hard-earned experiences, even more than by 
my special training. I love girls, enjoy the close contact my work 
necessitates. Having been one of them, I know their problems 
and understand their needs. My heart throbs in sympathy for 
the married woman who, through illness or some other misfortune, 
has been compelled to reenter the business world. These women 
frequently have families to support and heavy obligations to meet 
—so in addition to making good in business they must also be bur- 
dened with “worry,” the deadliest menace to health and success. 
I find them so willing and eager to learn; all they need is to be 
shown the way! 

Whén a new girl comes to me, I tell her to consider the posi- 
tion from every angle—to ask herself: “Is it a good job? Does 
it pay a satisfactory wage? Will I enjoy doing the work? Does 


By FLORA TAYLOR YOUNG 


it offer advancement?” For these are very essential factors in 

the life of a worker; they stand for contentment. Then I en- 

deavor to drive home the following truths: 

1. What is a good job? One that pays the wage one requires 
to defray necessary living expenses, that offers advancement and 
also enables one to do work one enjoys doing. 

2. Being contented with one’s achievements is not good business. 
Worth-while people are always reaching out, trying to improve 
their work and better conditions. One who is contented with pres- 
ent results is unconsciously sliding downhill. 

3. Selling is a dignified profession. To be a successful sales- 
woman requires as much brains, as keen knowledge of people, 
and the same willingness to serve, as is required of the woman 
physician, teacher or nurse. 

4. Merchandise is an education in itself. I have felt ignorant 
and ill-informed in the presence of a new merchandise man who 
had not even finished the grade school, but who, through his study 
of merchandise and its sources, had acquired a knowledge of eco- 
nomics, history and world-affairs in general that nothing in my 
college courses could match. Back of the things they sell I try 
to have my girls picture the people who made them and the con- 
dition of their existence. This enhances the value of the article the 
girl is selling, as she handles it with more enthusiasm and interest; in- 
cidentally her sympathies are broadened and her reading stimulated. 

5. Selling is a great big game, and one wins only when one sells 
all one possibly can to each customer. While one should never 
lose sight of her own interest as expressed in the salesbook, a 
sale is really a bigger thing than just that. It is an exchange of 
service between two people. The customer serves by giving her 
patronage, which aids in the saleswoman’s advancement; this 
should be appreciated. Then, when the saleswoman in return 
helps select the most becoming blouse, hat, suit or whatever 
merchandise is being purchased, exercising taste and tact, she 
renders a service which is appreciated whether openly acknowledged 
or not, for courtesy is the very essence of good salesmanship. 

Our salesmanship classes are very interesting. The first morn- 
ing new people are taught the usual routine work, and then sales- 
manship in its various phases is discussed for several mornings 
thereafter. The sales-person is taught how to meet the difficult 
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customer and how to present her merchandise attractively. Dur- 
ing slack times special classes are arranged for the discussion for 
system and merchandise. During the course of the year a great 
variety of merchandise is discussed. This is done mainly through 
a demonstration-sale. Two girls come up from a certain depart- 
ment—one acts as sales-person and one as customer while the class 
discusses the sale. - Naturally, this brings out new talking-points 
and interesting facts concerning that particular piece of merchan- 
dise, and during the course of the year we cover almost every- 
thing. We have a number of sales-people whom we call our 
“Rainbow. Division,” who are specially trained and can be sent 
to any part of the house where they may be needed. These people 
attend Saturday classes the year round. 

Correct grooming is a big step toward success. The successful 
saleswoman is careful not to offend the esthetic sense of any cus- 
tomer. She is immaculate, dresses in black in order that her 
costume may not clash with colors in the merchandise, avoids fussy 
hairdress, conspicuous jewelry, rouge, eccentricities of speech or 
conduct that might distract the customer’s attention from the 
transaction. Above all, exercise care in the use of the correct 
adjective. Such expressions as “a love of a hat,” “a terribly 
good-lookin’” or “swell” blouse, or “an adorably cunnin’ tailor 
suit” are crude and frequently offend discriminating customers. 
Never be guilty of calling a customer “dear.” It 
is inexcusable. The really successful sales- 
‘woman avoids all of these pitfalls. 

I seldom lose patience with people, but 
the thing that invariably exasperates 
me is to hear some one whining 
about never having “had a chance.” 

I believe in hustling out after 
your own chance. That’s what 
I had to do, and my experience 
makes me better able to un- 
derstand ambitious girls and 
women and more eager to be 

of assistance to them. 

At sixteen I had two am- 
bitions—to secure a college 
education, and later to have 
armfuls of babies! Small 
chance of having either one, 
for my parents had not the 
means to send me to college, 
and there were not many mar- 
riageable young men in our 
village. I managed to get 
through the last two years of 
high school by doing odd jobs in 
the town’s one mansion before and 
after school, on holidays and vaca- 
tions. Some of those chores I recall 
now whenever I get to thinking I’m 
working pretty hard! Yet in spite of this 
outside work, I was valedictorian of my 
class. 

That fall I entered Knox College—to earn 
my way as nursery governess in the president’s 
family, who gave me every consideration and 
advantage in their power during my four years 
with them. I studied the classics with book 
on the handle of the perambulator and one eye on a 
boy across the street. The four-year-old of the family could 
soon conjugate amo more easily than I could, for there was no 
live man in her case! While my duties were not arduous, they 
prevented my entering into the social life of the students. Going 
through college meant four years of doing without good times, 
wearing secondhand clothes, using secondhand books, snatching 
information in libraries on the fly, much midnight oil burned over 
themes and exercises. But I was perfectly willing to make these 
sacrifices in order to secure the education. And I was much more 
fortunate than many of the well-to-do girls, for my education con- 
sisted of three equally important elements—the classical training, 
the intimate associations in the reasonable household of which 
I was a part, the acquaintance of a score of worth-while boys and 
girls, who like myself were working their way through college. 

The big day finally came, and I was graduated. Then, after 
two years of teaching English and history in high school, I mar- 
ried a young Cleveland physician to whom I had become engaged 
while in college. I immediately set about keeping his courage up 
while he went through the “inevitable three years of starvation” 


The woman who rose from 
nursemaid to educational direc- 
tor of a great department-store. 
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on which most every physician founds his practice. (I s neerely 
hope that. some kind-hearted millionaire may set about es: blish. 
ing a foundation for struggling young medics.) Then the advent 
of my son gave me one more interest to add to the’activities which 
were engaging my time as my husband’s practice grew and oy 
means became more ample. I belonged to one or two clubs where 
I read wise papers on “Savonarola” and kindred subjects about 
which I know nothing now. I attended lectures, concerts, mati. 
nées, taught and fostered a large primary class in Sunday school 
devoting the rest of my time to my husband, son and home, 
A nice woman’s happy, contented existence! 

I had a theory about educating my son which I thought original 
but which has since been confirmed by the best psycholvgists 
I did not intend sending him to school until he was ten years 
of age, my idea being to teach him through games, conver-ation, 
minutely answering every question he asked provided I could 
secure the information. As he was a delicate child, we lived out 
of doors as much as possible, taking daily long walks in the park, 
talking of bugs, birds, trees, animals in the zoo; learning to count, 
add and subtract; dramatizing fairy-stories and learning hi-tory 
from the statues. By the time he was five years of age he had 
more substantial information stored away in his little head than the 
average child of ten, had taught himself to read because books 
were all over the house, but had not yet learned to 

write. 
Then the experiment was interrupted by 
the sudden nervous collapse of my hus- 
band, and I was confronted with the 
necessity of seeking a new career, 
For this one that I have outlined 
was the life of my dreams—to be 
useful in my community; to en- 
joy a few real friends, but 
most of all to concentrate on 
the founding of a home and 
the rearing of children. This 
I considered (and still do) 
the very best career for a 
woman. 
But I wasn’t trained for 
any career but teaching. I 
knew I had to get a “job,” 
but didn’t know where to 
start, whom to see, nor what 
I wanted to do. I hadn't 
taught for ten years, and 
even going back to that seemed 
rather appalling, for peda- 
gogical methods change a good 
deal in ten years. So I had to 
start all over again—cram for ex- 
aminations, take special training in 
certain subjects, finally securing a cer- 
tificate as grade teacher. I intended sub- 
stituting. In the year that followed I taught 
in fifty Cleveland schoolrooms—everything 
from first grade to high school—a grueling ex- 
perience, for pupils are always unruly when 
the regular teacher is absent. I would return 
home every night tired enough to die, but 
never dared to show my discouragement to 
my waiting family. It was up to me to cheer them and make 
household plans for the following day. Right here let me say 
that the hardest phase of the married business woman’s life is the 
necessity of carrying along the family life as usual. The house- 
keeping problems to be overcome! 

After patient search I secured a woman to care for my boy, 
who appreciated my point of view regarding his training, and 
who would also cook for my husband and father-in-law. This 
woman was extremely capable, had traveled over the country many 
years as a lecturer and had written scores of stories for a juvenile 
paper. I was fairly content to leave Son in her care. She de- 
lighted in teaching him long words and high-sounding sentences, 
told him stories by the hour, and they had very jolly times. When 
Death wrote “to be continued” at the end of her year with us, 
I entered upon a ten-year series of troublous experiments in house- 
hold management by proxy. 

Thev have been exciting, to say the least. Sometimes I have 
had high-school girls who wanted to work their way through 
school; sometimes elderly women seeking a haven in their dotage; 
a negress in “by the day;” a part-time maid; a “living- 
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out” maid; a “living-in” maid, and for a time a most satisfactory 
partn: rship arrangement with my sister. Between times, there 
were Jistressing periods when I have had to depend upon the kind- 
ness of neighbors to watch over my boy after school or else worry 
myself ill about his being in the house alone on dark winter after- 
noons from four to six, when his father was not home. For in 
spite of my theories, I had to 
send my boy to school just like 





the first time, that there was such a being as a department-store 
teacher. I knew very little about department-stores excepting 
that they had always seemed to me to be horrible labyrinths of 
dazzling lights and calling voices where one traveled miles when 
purchasing a spool of thread or that coveted spring hat. Imagine 
how interesting it was to hear Miss Bacon tell of the store’s edu- 
cational plan whereby the new 
girl was taught the system and 





other children and have had to 
neglect him more than does the 
average mother. 

The intermittent recoveries 
and relapses in my husband’s 
health gave me no reason to be- 
lieve that I should do anything 
but teach all the rest of my life, 
till a chance conversation at a 
church function with a prece- 
dent-smashing business man 
changed my trend. The man I 
met had built up a good business 
in manufacturing poultry-reme- 
dies by departing from the beaten 
paths in both advertising and 
jactory-management. When he 
said, “Come down to my factory 
as dealer correspondent and fol- 
low up prospects by mail,” I 
nearly fainted. I protested, say- 
ing that I knew absolutely noth- 
ing about the business, and that 
he could easily get a correspond- 
ent for much less than I could ‘ 
afford to work for. He replied: 





Wisdom of a 
Woman Who Won 


‘What is a good job? 
that pays the wage required 
to defray one’s living expenses, their 
that offers advancement and 
also enables one to do work 
one enjoys doing. 

a believe in hustling out me. I asked Miss Bacon how I 
after your own chance.” 


ways of the store, watched over 
and aided in her department, 
and given twelve weeks’ free in- 
struction in textiles and sales- 
manship. Here was practical 
education I could applaud. 

Miss Bacon possessed an in- 
fectious enthusiasin regarding 
her work that 1 had never seen 
in any teacher outside of the 
kindergarten. On visiting her 
classes a few days later I was so 
captivated by the girls and 
eager interest in the 
instruction that I decided then 
and there that this was the sort 
of work that I had always been 
seeking without really knowing 
what I wanted. Girls and their 
problems had always interested 


One 


could obtain a like position, and 
what the salary was. The sal- 
ary, I found, ranged from one to 
four thousand dollars a year, 
and Miss Bacon’s next remark 








“You can learn how to do the 

work, can’t you? Well, I guess 

I can afford to pay as much for your brains as the school-board 
can. : 

You will perceive that he shattered two precedents in that one 
sentence, though I didn’t know it at the time. He hired an in- 
experienced visionary for a position that required experience and 
business acumen, and he hired brains on the basis of what he 
considered the brains were worth instead of on the basis of what 
the job usually paid. However, he didn’t lose money on it, as 
I made good. I have seen instances in other businesses since 
then where the applying of that principle would have made money 
for concerns that were too penny wise to even consider it. 

My husband recovered, and came into the company’s advertis- 
ing department. Through that experience I found that it is a 
bad plan for two members of a family to work for the same con- 
cern. We each did our own work during the day and then talked 
things over at dinner. We would wake up in the night and lie 
there discussing business problems instead of trying to sleep. 
While our desks were at opposite ends of the long room, we were 
so highly sensitized that whenever anything went wrong in my 
corner my husband was disturbed by it; and if his work was held 
up by the printers I was unable to concentrate until the matter 
was adjusted. One advantage accrued, however, for when he 
oe broke down I was able to help with that end of the work for 
awhile. 

When the Food and Drug Act began to squeeze the life out of the 
business, it seemed best that I seek another position. I liked the 
advertising possibilities; so decided I would become an advertising 
manager. I advertised for a position and secured one as advertis- 
ing manager for a musical instrument firm, international adver- 
tisers. I didn’t know an alto from a cornet. How was I to 
write advertisements about them? I had a feeling that I’d like 
to run and run until I reached the lake—and then jump in. In- 
stead, I walked, half-dazed, toward home. You see, I had not yet 
learned the profound secret of the advertising game—that in order 
to write clever advertisements one doesn’t have to know a great 
deal about the merchandise, but one must know the public. I 
had walked nearly two miles before the saving thought that I 
hadn’t known anything about the poultry remedies before I went 
with the first company struck me. Yet I had been writing business- 
getting letters for them! So I went to work with the determina- 
tion that what I didn’t know I’d soon find out; I’d try my level 
best; then if I failed— But I wouldn’t. even think of failure! 
And I soon found I had no reason to fear failure. 

Advertising had been my occupation for nearly a year when I 
met Isabel Bacon, at a business women’s luncheon, and learned for 


was: “You may have my job in 
September. I’m taking a po- 
sition as supervisor of salesmanship in Boston.” 

Needless to say, I was delighted, but realized I knew’ nothing 
of the selling end of the game—my sincere liking and understand- 
ing of girls being my only asset. Miss Bacon then advised me 
to enter the store as an ordinary saleswoman, learn the work from 
the ground up and incidentally acquire more intimate understand- 
ing of working problems. Naturally it would be foolish for one 
who had never sold to try teaching salesmanship. So I went home 
and thought the matter over. I had two definite things to decide— 
whether I was a rolling stone to change my line of work three 
times in as many years, and whether I had the nerve to greet my 
friends from the other side of the counter. After much delibera- 
tion I decided that it certainly must be all right to roll uphill, and 
that if I was afflicted with friends who would snub me because 
of my occupation, I certainly was better off without them. 

So I applied for a position as saleswoman. Here I learned 
something—it was news to me that stores didn’t hire new people 
in midsummer; neither did I know that women of thirty-six were 
listed as undesirables. I confided to the superintendent that I 
planned to work up from saleswoman to the educational depart- 
ment. He was unimpressed, and informed me that there wouldn’t 
be any vacancy in that department as they were perfectly satisfied 
with the teacher they had. Miss Bacon hadn’t resigned, and I 
couldn’t tell him her intention; so I backed awkwardly out of 
the office, disappointed and inarticulate as any school-girl. 


UT the idea of getting into department-store work, either in 

the educational or welfare end, had so laid hold of me that I 
just simply couldn’t give it up. I started at the Public Square 
and went up one side of Euclid Avenue to Ninth Street and down 
on the other, leaving an application in every store of any size. 
When I got back to the store and looked up at the shining white 
front elevation, I was so filled with woe to think that I couldn’t 
work in that beautiful store that I hastened over to the Hotel 
Statler and had a lovely cry. While I was alternately admiring 
my beautiful summer shower and soaking it up with my handker- 
chief, a maid came in with a mop, glanced at my tearful face and 
then began stolidly mopping the floor without saying a word. 
There seemed to be some sequence of 
ideas between her glance and her act which 
aroused my risibilities. My sobs turned 
to giggles. I wiped my streaming eyes and 
dashed over to The Plain Dealer to see 
the woman’s editor, Florence Davies, the 
kindest and busiest of my friends. 
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She gave me a letter of introduction to the owner of the store, 
and I went back this time to apply for any position that might 
happen to be open. He was courteous, interested, leisurely, and 
said he wished that more intelligent women would-come in and 
work up to buyerships. I told him that I wasn’t interested in 
merchandise but in people, and hoped to work into the personal 
end later on. 

The owner at last consented to put me on as saleswoman 
at a beginner’s wage, provided this was satisfactory to me. 
I said it was, without realizing that the wages were very low. When 
I ascertained what they really were, I swallowed hard—but stood 


pat. 


. From that experience I learned two things—if you want a real 
favor, go to your busiest friend; if you want a job, go to the 
general manager rather than a subordinate. The manager sees 
fewer callers thai. does the superintendent, will give you more 
time, is alert for new personalities and always hunting new ideas. 
Also there is no one to criticize him for employing too many 
people. Another vital point I learned is that the man who employs 
you is the man who backs you up. 


OW that I had my coveted position, I didn’t see how I could 
afford to keep it, for with all our economy our expenses 
were running twelve dollars a week more than my wages, which 
meant that I would have to invest that amount in the position if 
I kept it. After much thought I decided that it was a good invest- 
ment, so I scouted round for ways and means of making ends 


meet. . 

Finally, the city editor of The Plain Dealer arranged with me for 
a feature-article three times a week, which saved the finan- 
cial situation. My financial affairs were never in very good shape, 
for I was always in the predicament of the busy business man 
who has no wife to save his money for him. I then arranged to 
have my sister keep house for me while I did my writing in the 
evening, and began my real education in the store in the day- 
time. 

I was placed in the “art-ware” section, about which I knew just 
exactly as much as I had known about poultry remedies or about 
double-bell euphoniums when I had entered my previous occu- 
pations, but cheered by past experiences, I knew that I could learn. 
I began to appreciate my lamentable ignorance two minutes after 
entering the department, when, on approaching a floorman to ask 
a question, I dropped my book and stood for an uncertain moment 
waiting for him to pick it up before he allowed me to bend my 
graying head and aching back to do so. That incident was most 
valuable to me, for it taught me that 


chandise and their customers. I felt most uncomfortabie as ] 
realized that all unknown to me, salesgirls who had serve: me in 
the past had been deliberately studying my face and read; 
what was written there! Their penetration was -actua'ly yp. 
canny, and their contempt for a spendthrift wife only « qualed 
by their greed for her checks. While they loaded her with mcrchap. 
dise, their sympathy was wholly with her husband. 1 heard 
“quota,” “bonus,” and “spiff,” so many times during the first da 
that I realized I would have to acquire a new vocabulary. The 
first time I heard “old hen” applied to a penurious and e» icting 
customer, I had a gooseflesh shock, but after I had waited on 
three or four of the same type, I found the term a great mental 
comfort. I learned that a good customer is one that buys a 
large amount of merchandise; a mice customer is one who i: con- 
siderate and appreciative of service, who makes decisions on the 
spot and who does not return the merchandise. Whether she 
buys much or little, she is the garden spot in the salesgirl’s day, 
A cheat is one who takes things out for a party and returns them 
the next day. I soon fell into the girls’ ways, and came to know 
their friends and their problems; made friends throughou: the 
store and participated in the social activities of store life as well 
as the routine work. 

I also went to school one hour every morning for twelve weeks, 
We all enjoyed the discussions and profited by them. At the end 
of that time, however, I wasn’t neariy so sure that I could handle 
the educational work as I had been at the beginning; at least, I 
knew that I should need special training to do it well. Realizing 
this, I did not ask for that work again, but went on with my sell- 
ing and began to plan on going to a school of salesmanship, in 
Boston, at some future time. But I had proved to my own satis- 
faction that brains did have a market value, by selling twice as 
much as women who had been in the game for years. 

At the end of six montlis I was handed without solicitation on 
my part, the position of supervisor of employees’ activities at a 
salary which enabled me to drop my writing. I looked after the 
welfare work, social activities, and edited the store paper through- 
out a year of unalloyed happiness. My Boston plans, however, 
were ever in the back of my mind. A legacy of one thousand 
dollars fell into my hands and I decided to go at once. My friends 
were greatly astonished- that I should even consider such a thing. 
“Put the money out at interest. You can get five per cent,” they 
advised. And: “Don’t disturb your boy’s schooling—he will never 
find teachers who take such an interest in him elsewhere.” Like- 
wise: “You must not leave your husband when he is so ill and 
blue.” I listened and considered their advice from every angle. 
I felt positive, however, that this investment would bring me fifty 
to one hundred per cent personally— 
it certainly should double my efficien- 





a floorman was a dignitary and a mere 
saleswoman was an inferior being; 
so I set about adjusting myself to my 
new world’s point of view. I care- oF 
fully hid the fact that I was a col- 
lege woman from my co-workers, 
fearing it might keep me from really 
becoming one of them. I watched. 
listened and asked questions, but said 
very little about myself. This policy 
saved me from much of the usual 
hazing which awaits newcomers. 
Hazing in a department-store con- 
sists of being given the dirtiest stock- 
work to do, most of the dusting and 
the care of the least attractive mer- 
chandise. 


‘ ° 
“Being 


one’s 


HAVE never known fatigue 

equal to that which I experienced 
during my first few days of selling. 
I had done hard work all my life; 
yet now I was sore and stiff in every 
muscle—and dead tired. The girls 
and their point of view interested me 
greatly, of course, and I was intense- 
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Experience 
Teaches That— 


contented with 
achievements is 
good business. 

“If you want a real favor, 
go to your friend; if you 
want a job go to the general 
manager rather than a sub- 
. . the man. who 
employs you is the,man who 
backs you up.” 


cy. Common sense told me that it 
should be a liberal education for a 
young boy to visit the birthplace of 
American history, even if he missed a 
grade in school by so doing. And I 
felt reasonably sure that a change of 
environment might benefit my hus- 
band. Time has proved my judgment 
good. 

So we all went to Boston a week 
before school began, and spent the 
interval amidst historic scenes. Dur- 
ing my course of study we did light 
housekeeping in three rooms—the 
boy went to grade schools while I 
attended normal. I registered as a 
substitute teacher in the Boston 
schools and taught one day a week; 
I also worked in a department store 
one day a week. This pin-money 
helped to defray expenses, and the 
experience was invaluable to me. My 
present position of educational direc- 
tor of Mandel Brothers, Chicago, is 
the direct result of this venture. 


not 








ly surprised to find that they did not 

say “aint got” and “have went” as I 

had supposed. Neither did they use rouge excessively nor wear 
georgette waists to enhance their too apparent charms as the 
cheaper types do nowadays. In other words, the saleswoman 
was not the shopgirl I had known in current reading-matter. Here 
were neat, well-behaved girls, better poised than the average 
idle customers, going to school on the job, studying their mer- 


I am an enthusiast about my work. 
It is interesting and worth while. 
I have found my vocation and am content. 

(Next month THE GREEN Book Macazine will publish a num- 
ber of even more interesting fact-stories of women and their work. 
Notable among them will be “The Girl Who Followed Her Nose” 
—the story of a woman in one of the most unusual and yet inter- 
esting professions imaginable.) 
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The real story of 
a department-store 
buyer who earns 
fifteen thousand 


eo dollars a year. 
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HIS is not the usual buyer story. The usual story 
begins with Mary Ann McGinnis, in two braids and 
ta freckles and a gingham frock, applying at Mr. Stream’s 
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the store, and ends with Marianna coming back from Paris Gi j 

iwh- wearing a three-hundred-dollar gown and a picture-hat, and Z 

ver, beng , enone by the reporters as the liner comes into f 4 

an oc mm 2; T ¥7 

— I have no quarrel with Mary Ann or Marianna. Hers 44G B y p H E B U Y ER 

ing. isa true story, repeated by the dozen. Cash-girls in freckles y 7 . 

hey and braids, knowing little and having only the education 4 Z 

ver they get before the legal work-age, do get to be buyers and YG Illustrated by cALBERT LEVERING 


ike- to wear Paris gowns at that price—less the discount. 
and But I didn’t happen to be that kind of girl. And in jus- 
tice to the thousands of women working in department- 


WO 





gle. ee 
ity stores, it might be well for somebody to read a story of one two maids, it is equally true that the standard of women hold- 
y— who began a little differently. ing these positions is steadily rising. Who found a college-girl 

in a department-store even ten years ago? But now, my fel- 


ien- Begin with me, then, at home: The scene is a big Eastern 
t it city, the home one of the very nice ones on a good broad street. 
ra Parlor—oh, yes, we had a parlor (and you know now just 
. of what kind of people we were), furnished in gilt and satin. 
da Mother, plump, comfortable, clad in satin, sitting on one of 
dl the satin chairs; Father standing, usual position, back to fire- 
. of place. In the center of the room me, seventeen, flushed, defi- 
1US* ant, clad in my very best silk dress, stockings, chiffon hat, 
ent and so forth. 

“Anna,” said my mother severely, “that is your best dress. 
eek You must not wear it just ordinary afternoons.” 
the “But I want to wear it,” I protested. “I wish I could buy 
urs my own clothes and wear what I like.” 


low-sisters, they have special departments for department-store 
work in colleges; there is a big private school in Boston devoted 
to starting well-educated young women to work at selling. Why? 
Because salaries for buyers, efficiency experts and the like in 
department-stores are now running up to twenty-five and thirty 
thousand dollars a year, and it’s a lucky college girl who gets 
that at any other form-of work at the end of a lifetime, or 
who has a chance at earning that much. 

Are we afraid of this new element, we women who have only 
ordinary educations and who have mounted the ladder without 
college? We are not. If I could, I would shout to women all 
over the country, women who want to forge ahead, women who 
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ight “Tut, tut!” said Father. Z want to succeed, women who are willing to work hard, and 
the “Nonsense!” said Mother. 2 particularly women who have a natural love for the things 
el The maid came in with a letter. Yes, we had two maids. 7 of women and the things that women wear: , 

sa “I want to go out and earn money and buy my own clothes,” = 7 “Consider the department-store, and do not despise it. And 
ton I repeated: Nobody answered me. Father was reading the 7% _ if you are willing to work hard, come in.” 

ek; letter, and Mother was again interested in her book. I went 7 Come in where everybody begins on the same level, where 
ore upstairs and put on a plainer dress and went downtown. When 7 education may help but is not at a premium, where the fact 


ney ™ I came home that night, I had been accepted as an assistant { that you know what women like counts for more than the fact 
the #§ in the waist-department of the largest department-store in ‘ that your Plato lived in Greece, where just one thing deter- 
My @ town. I fairly flew to Father and Mother. mines your chance at success: your ability to sell. 
rec: “What!” said Father, turning red. If you are the ordinary kind of American girl, the girl who has 
“Don’t bother,” said Mother, placidly. “Let her learn, She a fair education and a good home, you have a far better chance 
wont stay a month.” than Mary McGinnis of the tenements. When I came into the 
ork, That was twenty-three years ago, and I am still in the waist- store, I had learned to take care of things—even if I did wear 
ile. | department of a store—not the same store, however. Mother my good clothes every afternoon; I knew enough to appreciate 
was wrong. I went to work because I loved clothes; I stay at the nice things about me. I had good manners; I had some intel- 
ym- f§ work for the same reason, plus another. The parlor and the ligence. I didn’t mind when I was asked to work nights on 
two maids would have gone long ago if it hadn’t been that I stock, because I could see there was a reason for working late. I 
was working. Money doesn’t always stay. But anyone can earn had good habits; I knew enough to keep myself looking well all 
it—who is willing. ; over, from my head down—and feeling well inside; that’s vastly 
And while it is true that few buyers start out from homes with important, too. I had nice ideas of how to look; no one in our 
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family ever used paint, 
and I've yet to see that 
paint pays in business— 
that is, the kind I have 
in mind, the kind, per- 
haps, that you use. If a 
woman is skillful with it, 
she may use it and get 
by, but it is no asset and 
is likely to be a detri- 
ment. 

And because of these 
things, because I came of 
nice folks and had been 
well trained, I believe I 
mounted the ladder of 
success quicker than 
Mary McGinnis. In six 
years I had a well-paying 
position. For seventeen 
years, as I have said, I 
have been a buyer. But 
—it took our candy-buyer 
twenty-six years to reach the buyership of Aer department. She 
has never left this store. She came in as a washer of glasses in 
the restaurant. She knew little or nothing about anything—but 
she could wash glasses. Now she supervises the candy-factory, 
the restaurant and the candy-sales department. Hers is one of 
the wonder-stories of the store. She began as a little, underfed, 
ignorant girl; to-day she is a fashionable, capable, intelligent 
woman, earning a salary of ten thousand a year. 

I didn’t stick to one store, and I am inclined to think that is 
one reason I moved up rapidly. What is the reason that out of 
a dozen women at a counter, selling, one advances and the rest 
stay where they are? Mostly indifference. 

What is the biggest stumbling-block in their paths? Why are 
there still more men buyers than women buyers in a business that 
is one hundred per cent woman’s? Marriage. 

Our head buyer of suits and dresses—I shall call her Eleanor 
Andrews—mounted from place to place until she too stood at 
the top of the ladder. And she was very young, younger than 
most of us are when we get there. The head of the firm sighed 
when he promoted her. I happened to be in the office. 

“The trouble with you,” he said, smiling, “is that now you've 
gotten to be a prize to us, you will run off and get married.” 
Miss Andrews looked at him steadily. She is a tall, slim, dashing 
kind of young woman, with black hair, vivid color—all her own— 
and snapping eyes. 

“Well, what if I do?” she replied coolly. “You will never 
know it. Mr. Bond over there married last month, you know.” 

“But, but,” stammered the head of the firm, “you wi!l—yvou— 
well, how about the babies, you know?” 

I held my breath. For those great eyes of Miss Andrews 
blazed. 

“The babies will be my concern,” she said. “If there are any 
babies, I feel competent to take care of them and my business too. 
You might, it is true, have to give me a little time off. But you 
gave Mr. Smith a 
year when he broke 
down, and I’ve been 
here as long as he has 
and have never broken 
down, And—” 

By this time the 
head was _ looking 
apologetic. 

“Oh, well,” he said, 

“T didn’t know you 
looked at it that way. 
Of course.” 

“There isn’t any of 
course,” she said 
swiftly. “There 
never will be any ‘of 
course’ for women 
for a long time to 
come. But of one 
thing you may be cer- Fa | 


tain, Mr. T.: I am in 
The H. S.—the Habitual Sh 


business to stay, mar- 
riage or no marriage, = the department stores for entertainment. 





Our candy-buyer came in as a washer 
of glasses in the restaurant. 
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babies or no babies. If I am valuable to you, count on me 
as you would count on a man. I may be ill—so are men, but 
Tl stick otherwise. : 

She married. Few people know it; the head doesn’t know it yet 
There aren’t any babies yet, although I should not be surprised ij 
there were several in due time. A woman who starts out like that 
and who has fair health can do anything she sets her mind to dp, 

Women who want to succeed at this job will have to py 
marriage as a goal out of their heads. If they marry and wan 
to stop, they can stop; but if they don’t hold the thought of 
marriage as a stopping-point, they will make twice the headway, 
And often the stopping is just for the years when the babies 
are young, and then they go on. 

I didn’t think of marrying. My main thought was to get ahead, 
So I tried to make the best sales-record in the department. | 
kept my waists fresh and nice in their boxes, and I knew every 
one of them. But so did every other saleswoman on the floor, 
Studying stock is an easy matter. But studying people, the 
people who come fo buy—there is a study without end. I used al] 
the tricks the store could teach me; I met people with my best 
manner and tried to estimate by their clothes how much they 
could spend; and after a time I got so I could tell almost before q 
woman spoke what kind she was. 

The H. S.’s for instance. This was my abbreviation for the 
Habitual Shopper, 
the woman who comes 
not to buy, but to 
shop, who uses the 
department-stores for 
entertainment when 
she is not going to a 
matinée because she 
lacks the money. We 
had the regular H. 
S.’s who would come 
in and muss up waists, 
sometimes even in- 
sist on trying them 
on. We couldn’t do 
anything about it, 
either; the store 
policy was one of 
courtesy. 

We had to listen to 
an H. S. and show 
her goods just as we 
did our loved S. B.’s, 
the same standing for 
Steady Buyer. But 
you can believe me 
when I say that the 
H. S.’s never saw any bargains we could hide, never got little 
personal notes asking them to come to special sales, never got 
more than we had to give to them. But the S. B.’s got real help. 
A good saleswoman can help any S. B. save money. She can keep 
her personally informed of all sales, write to her about them and 
save for her the choice waists and the biggest bargains until a 
certain hour of the day. I had my people all divided into groups, 
H, S., S. B. or D. E., the Dead-in-Earnest woman who buys only 
a waist or so a season and to whom it is a life-and-death matter 
not to be treated lightly. 

She is good for the store if there are enough of her, and so we 
took pains to take the purchase as seriously as she did, And then 
there were the E. G.’s, the Easy-to-Get, the kind of women who 
buy half a dozen waists as easily as some women order a card of 
hooks and eyes. I had these groups all named in our department, 
and this was one of the things I did that the other saleswomen 
did not do. I made a sort of game of it. But even at that, I 
might have been merely the best or one of the best saleswomen 
in the department if it had not been that there was a vacancy as 
assistant buyer. There were three of us who thought we might 
get the position. And none of us did; they took a man from an- 
other store. 

That settled me. The morning after he came, I went to my 
boss, the head-buyer. 

“Mr. H.,” I said, “I am leaving.” 

“But why, Miss B.?” he asked. 

“Because you didn’t make one of us saleswomen assistant 
buyer,” I said. 

He smiled indulgently. 

“But you’ve been with us only four years,” he protested. 


“The trouble with you,”’ he said, “is that 
now yeu’ve gotten to be a prize to us, 
you will run off and get married.” 
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“Js there a better saleswoman than I am on 
froore’ 1 asked. 
“No,” he admitted, “but Miss T. and Miss 
W. have been here as long as you, and they 
are good saleswomen.” 
“Well,” I said quickly, “if you had chosen 
one of them, I might have stayed. But I am 


“You will have to begin all over in another 
store,” he warned. “It doesn’t look well to 
be traveling from store to store. Better think 
it over. You are doing well here—” 

There was a lot more of it, and if I had 
listened, I might have gotten scared and 
stopped. But I shut my ears. I was going, 
and I went. And I insured my promotion. 
I went to my next position with the clear 
understanding that I was to have the first 
yacancy in the department if I made good-— 
better—best. 

Right there is one of the injustices of the 
department-store. It does seem to tell 
against a woman that she should have worked 
for half a dozen firms. I cannot for the life 
of me see why. No one who works in one place knows as much 
as a person who has worked in two, and a lot of experience helps. 

I took my courage with me when I went to my second store. 
I went to the owner. I showed him my records. I always kept 
private records of my sales. All ambitious saleswomen do. 

“Why did you leave?” he asked briefly. 

I told him. He frowned. 

“But you had been there only four years,” he said. 

“Mr. R.,” I demanded, “do you promote people for wrinkles 
or for brains? All I want is a chance.” 

I got it. In one year I was the best saleswoman in that depart- 
ment, bar none. Of course, it was waists. I forgot to say that 
although you can change your siore, you cannot change your line 
without losing a lot. 

It isn’t only knowing stock; it’s knowing the selling of a line. 
You can sell almost anything if you can sell one thing, but you 
can’t sell everything as well. In the suit-department, for instance, 
a sale involves a lot of money and is a more serious thing. The 
saleswomen there cannot urge a woman to buy an extra suit, unless 
she has plenty of money, is an “E. G.” But no woman holds it 
against you if you persuade her to buy a second waist; waists 
cost relatively little, and one more in a wardrobe isn’t much of 
a matter to most customers, Stick to one line, if it’s a line you 
really like, and never give it up. That advice is born of experience. 
I wouldn’t sell underwear, for instance, no matter how silky or 
ruffled. I hate it. But I really love waists. 

In two years in my second store I was assistant buyer. In 
another year I had an offer from a new store to come there as 
buyer. I went to my chief. 

“Do I take it or not?” I asked. 

“Well,” he said, “we have no vacancy here.” 

This time I hesitated. The new store had no reputation of any 
kind; my store was well established. I looked carefully over 
the people who were to run the new place and decided not to go. 
In another year I had a second offer from a well-established firm. 
This time I went. I have been on my present job fifteen years, 
making more money every year as the department grows. I feel 
almost a part of this house, and as I work on salary and com- 
mission, I have a real and vital interest in the business. That is 
the business part of my story. And now for the side-lights. 

Men? Of course. Any woman not really ugly has men to 
count with, whether she works in the country post office or in 
the chorus. And a department-store gives a man an advantage. 
A customer is a customer, and in a store no introduction is needed 
to speak to a salesgirl. Men? Where shall I begin? 

I was seventeen when I went to the store, and the first week 
I was there I had my first experience. A young fellow of about 
twenty-two came in to buy a waist, so he said, for his mother. 
We had selected the waist, and I was making out the sales-slip, 
when I felt some one take hold of my arm, give it a tight squeeze 
and mutter: 

“Say, girlie, you know you're all right.” 

I told you I came from a nice home, and so I jumped. Then 
I used my wits. I bent over the waist. 

“This waist has a flaw,” I said quickly. “I must duplicate it 
from stock.” I took it to the assistant buyer. 

“Mr. W.,” I said, “please finish this sale for me.” 





I was 





You can sell almost anything 
if you can sell one thing, but 
you can’t sell everything as well. 


trembling, and he saw that. He took the 
waist, finished:the sale and then came back 
to me. 

“Now, what’s the matter?” he demanded. 

I told him, 

“Now, see here,” he said, “you can handle 
those fellows when you learn how. But you 
are pretty-young. So I’ll help you out for a 
time. Just let me know when you get into a 
tight place.” 

I learned. Oh, I learned! 

I learned to slip from beneath pawing 
fingers; I learned how not to hear things; L 
learned to be sweet and pleasant and innocent 
over remarks I pretended not to understand. 

And as I grew older, and bolder, I suppose, 
I took some chances. I went out to dinner 
occasionally when I thought the man who 
asked me was asking me simply and surely 
because he wanted company. 

And I want to say nght now, there are a 
lot of men like that. I shall never forget 
the first time I went. The young man who 
asked me to dinner was a salesman who had 
been calling on our buyer. Everybody in the department knew 
him. He came down to me and asked me casually what I was 
doing that night. I froze right up and did not reply. He looked 
at me steadily. 

“Now, see here,” he said. “You call yourself a modern girl, 
i suppose. Why are you scared? I don’t care if you don't 
like me and don’t want to come; but if you do like me, why 
don’t you come? I’m here alone, and I like you and would like 
to have you take dinner with me, and that’s all there is to it. And 
you needn’t treat me as if I was a leper; I’m not.” 

‘ I — I was like any other girl. I wanted to go. Finally 
said: 

“Well, I’ve never gone out with anyone I met in business, but 
I'll try it.” His eyes twinkled. 

“Thank you,” he said very gravely. 

I went, and I have gone a hundred times since. But I always 
try to keep square and not to be “treated.” If a man took me 
out, I invited him to dine at home. And I’ve gotten off with a 
few times when I made mistakes and about ninety per cent 
when I did not, and I have made friends I value. It is always 
a mistake to be under money obligation to a man you meet in 
business—even for a meal. If you pay your own way in returns, 
the man knows just the kind of woman you are. And once you 
have a reputation of that sort established, you keep it. Even the 
men who come into the store sense it after a time, and you are 
your own protection. 

And now about 
men inside the store 
itself: 

There’s a good deal 
of talk about the 
dangers of working in 
a _department-store, 
and from some of 
the lurid fiction that 
finds its way into the 
magazines you would 
suppose that a shop- 
girl’s path was beset 
with perils from the 

















bosses. The man 

buyer for instance, 

who discharges the 

poor innocent shop- 

girl who will not 
stand for his ad- Bie a * 
vances, seven — & 








One of my own 
girls who was pretty 
well fed up on that 
sort of fiction came 
up to me one morning with her baby-blue eyes open wide. 

“Oh, Miss B.!” she exclaimed. “Mr. Edwards wants me to go 
to dinner with him. Do I have to go?” 

I stared at her. She was a pretty little thing with soft, fluffy 
hair and short skirts and trim ankles, about eighteen. Edwards 
was a buyer in the department next to (Continued on page 94) 


I have a home and a car and I en- 
joy every minute of every day. 














The Symphony of Woman 


I—Vision; II—Sacrifice; I]I—Endurance; IV—Devotion 


Ill 
ENDURANCE 


Wherein the cAccompanying “Drawing by 
JAMES CADY EWELL is Interpreted 


ENEATH the Pressing Hand of Destiny — 
All White amid the Enveloping Darkness — 
She bows an Uncomplaining Heart. 
A Star Ray seeks her out and touches her 
And in the instant’s flash New Faith is born. 
Fearlessly she threads the Valley. 
Calmly she gazes down from Lofty Peaks; 
Her Holy Heart beats back the Beating Waves— 
The Heart of Motherhood — 
Unconquerable. 
To Life her Spirit clings, 
That other Life may be; 
And from Black Night emerges, 
Radiant in her own Divinity, 
To greet the Divinity of the New Day. 
Hers the Anguish of the Ages, 
Hers the Faith Everlasting, 
Hers the Supreme Test — 


Hers the Endurance. 
W.C. HH. 
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COOKE 


HE way of the wicked is not 
always difficult. In Wil- 
helmina’s case the descent was 
swift and easy. Her loss of appe- 
tite was first noted by Mrs. Town- 
send. Mr. Townsend accused her 
of considering him only a dub at 
golf. 

“T love to play with you, Mr. 
Townsend,” she protested, “but 
I just seem to—seem to feel the 
heat.” 


ARJORIE BENTON 


Author of “Bambi,” “The Cricket,” etc. 


_ TOWNSEND came back from the war to his wealthy home 

with a limp — and with a very pretty trained nurse, Wilhelmina 
Preston. Sam was in love with Wilhelmina, who had saved his 
life in the hospital in France;. and he had persuaded her to visit his 
people with him in the hope that they would help him win her Miss 
Preston joined in the country-club social life of the Townsends— and 
like all the women, she was much interested by the bachelor Dr. Hale, 
specialist in nervous disorders. She even captured the first copy of a 
new book of his on shell-shock, cnd read it surreptitiously. She had 


an idea in mind. 


said Sam. “You don’t look have been.” She speculated. 


our hospital was under fire three 
days and nights. We couldn't 
have any lights, and we had to 
hold candles while the surgeons 
operated on the wounded. It 
wasn’t nice.” 

“Were you afraid?” 

“No—lI was altogether too busy 
at the time.” 

“But later?” 

“JT don’t know whether it was 
fear or not. I suppose it might 
“You say ‘speechless with fear,’ 


“But it hasn’t been hot yet,” 
_ iy 

“I’m all right. Maybe I’m getting a reaction from the war. 
They say you never can tell when it will hit you,” she suggested, 
and changed the subject. 

But the idea that Wilhelmina was not well was subtly planted 
in the minds of the Townsend family, and cultivated by the 
sinner in ways that were wicked and guileful. 

As she sat alone, poring over the fourth volume on shell-shock, 
she saw by means of a mirror opposite the door Dr. Hale coming 
in the gate. She read until he spoke; then with a shriek she 
sprang up, dropped the book, recovered it and slid it under the 
cushions before he came to her side. 

“T startled you?” he said in surprise. 

“Oh, it’s my pesky nerves,” she apologized. 

“Nerves? I didn’t suspect you of having any.” 

“T never had any, except once. If I develop them, I intend to 
come to you and have my nervous system amputated.” 

“Thanks for your supreme confidence in me,” he laughed as he 
sat down beside her. “When was your once?” 

-“My what?” 

“You said you had nerves once.” 

“Oh! That was in France. 
less over there. But mine were perfectly well behaved until 
Copvrighted, 1919, by The Story-Press Corporation. All rights reserved. 


Everybody had nerves more or , 


don’t you?” 

“Were you speechless?” 

She nodded. 

“So? How long?” 

“About a week.” 

“Then what?” 

“They put me in hospital, back of the lines.” 

“What treatment?” 

“Kept me quiet—tried to persuade me to speak.” 

“You tried?” 

“Oh, yes. But I just couldn't.” 

“What cured you?” 

“One night the alerte sounded. Lights went out. A nurse came 
into our ward with a candle. She set it down, and a curtain blew 
in the flame and caught fire. I shouted to her.” 

“Restored by shock. Were you all right after that?” 

“Yes. I went off on a ‘permission,’ and that’s all.” 

“Why haven’t you ever told me about it before?” 

“You don’t like to talk shop. Besides, I prefer not to remember 
it. It isn’t pleasant.” 

“You're wise to forget it.” 

“T wouldn’t have mentioned it now, if I hadn’t screamed like 
such a silly.” 
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“How long ago was all this?” 

“Last September.” 

“Want some advice?” 

“No.” 

“Keep out of doors, and keep on forgetting.” 

Sam came in. - 

“Hello! Is this the way you take a nap? Talking to Dr. Hale!” 

“A rest, I said,” amended William saucily. 

“You flatter me,” smiled Peter. 

Wilhelmina with nonchalance extracted her book, preparatory 
to departure. 

“She hides her book, Sam. I wonder why.” 

“Jt’s not a proper book for lads like you two,” she answered. 
A glance back showed them both grinning and bowing low. 

“Wilhelmina isn’t very well,” Sam said. 

“Is the trouble with her heart, Sam?” 

“No such luck! She wont eat, and she’s lost her pep.” 

“She was telling me her experience of being in a hospital under 
shell-fire for three days and nights—” 

“Wilhelmina—was she?” 

“You never heard of it?” 

“No, but that’s nothing. She’s tight as a clam about her- 
N self. Says the past isn’t interesting.” 

“True enough, except for what it teaches us.” 

“How did she happen to tell you?” inquired Sam suspiciously. 

“Oh, I don’t know. 
It came about naturally 
enough. I started her; 
she complained of her 
nerves. I chaffed her, 
and she told me of this 
experience.” 

“Was she hurt?” 

“Apparently no one 
put a name to it, but 
I should say that it was 
one of the commoner 
forms of shell-shock.” 

“You don’t say! The 
poor little thing!” ex- 
claimed Sam. 

“Extraordinary, the 
nervous reactions of 
this war—people who /4' 
were in it, and those  ;// 





, 


e who were not. Every 

t form of nervous dis- 

0 order from insanity to 

IS hiccoughs and_ hives 

It has come under my 

observation. It will 

take our cosmic nerve- 

y ganglia some years to 
get back normal.” 

“The world is just 

S like Humpty-Dump- 

t ty,’ said Sam. “You 


can’t get him together 
again—he wont be the 
same old Humpty. 
Funny, people can’t see 
that.” 


“Ves, it is just that 
—funny. How we 
love the old, the tried, 
the safe! How we 
fear the new!” 

“That’s what I like about William. 
future. She wants a new world.” 

“And she makes you want it too, Sam?” 

“Rather!” 

“Well, God speed you and your William,” said Dr. Hale with 
a smile. 

When Dr. Hale had gone, Sam thought over what he had told 
him about William. He was so moved at the thought of what the 
girl had gone through, at the prospect of her unprotected future, 
that he could not endure it. He scribbled a note asking her to 
come downstairs, and sent it up by a maid. After a little she 
appeared, sleepy and a bit cross with him. 

“Sam, unless it’s very, very interesting, I can’t keep awake. 
T was sound asleep—” 


Suddenly she bent asif struck by something. 


She isn’t afraid of the 


“Peter, they've shot off my leg!” she cried. Ba OE all 








“It is interesting, William, the most interesting thing in the 
world.” 

She gave him a startled glance. 

“What’s happened to you?” 

“You have happened to me—love has happened to me. William, 
will you marry me?” 

“Sam!” she protested. 

“I suppose you’ve known all along how it was with me. Women 
are clever at these things. I would have spoken long ago, only 
I knew you didn’t care about me specially.” 

“Oh, Sammy!” she said softly, regretfully. 

“I thought that if I got you down here, and you grew used 
to the place—I thought that if Mater and Dad fell in love with 
you, as I knew they would, that maybe you’d want to stay on.” 

“Oh, my dear!” she said tenderly. He was so like a little boy, 
urging her to look upon his playroom and his garden, and to 
find them good. 

At her exclamation he looked at her gravely. 

“You don’t love me, do you?” 

He turned away abruptly. 

“I hate to hurt you, Sammy. I love you all so dearly. You've 
been so wonderful to me—like my own people.” 

“William, let us be your own people,” he cried, coming to take 
her hands. “You don’t dislike me—time might make it all right.” 

“T can’t do with half a loaf, Sam. Can you?” 

“I can live on any- 
thing you'll give me,” 
he said simply. 

“No, you mustn’t 
throw away your 
chance like that! Oh, 
I should never have 
come here!” she added. 

“William, don’t say 
that! It has been per- 
fect to have you here. 
I promise you I’ll not 
say another word about 
it. Just forget it ever 
happened.” 

“T can’t do that, 
Sam. I must go, any- 
way. My visit has 
been—” 

“William, as a spe- 
cial, special favor, don’t 
go now.” 

His concern was so 
genuine that she wa- 
vered. 

“Please, for a little 
while longer, William.” 

“Tll stay a little 
longer, then, if you 
wish it so.” 

She put her two 
hands on his arm, and 
looked up at him, her 
eyes dimmed with 
tears. 

“T’m proud ‘of your 
love, Sam. I wish I 
could give you mine.” 
“IT know, dear. It’s 

right,” he said, 
patting her hands. 
“Now this subject is 
closed between us, unless—unless you open it.” 

She shook her head. He bent and kissed her hands, and went 
out the open door. 

‘From that moment on, Sam was entirely true to his word. 
That evening no one could have suspected any change in their 
relations. He was the usual good-natured, agreeable Sam. Dur- 
ing the next few days, Wilhelmina seemed to regain her old spirits. 
To Dr. Hale, who cast a professional eye in her direction, her 
gayety seemed forced a trifle. Her tongue was too quick, her 
laugh too frequent. She felt his eye upon her, swift, penetrating 
and elusive. She measured weapons with her brilliant adversary, 
in those days, and sometimes her heart sank queerly at the thought 
of her daring. But her feet were planted on the road, and the 
way was exciting. 
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It was the fact that Dr. Peter Hale flirted outrageously with 
a pretty Mrs. Bonheur, a guest of Molly’s, which hastened the 
second act of Wilhelmina’s drama. She found herself furiously 

at him. How could he be caught by any foolish, empty- 
headed beauty who smiled at him? The incredible naiveté of the 
man! He needed to be protected. 

She saw him strolling along the road toward the club with 
his inamorata one sunny morning as she picked roses in the garden. 
Without a second thought Wiiheimina opened the gate and marched 
herself behind them. The lovely stranger was a poor walker, and 
so Wilhelmina was forced to pass them. 

“Going to the club?” inquired Peter. 

“Destination undecided,” she replied. 

She swung along in front of them, and for some reason Dr. 
Hale’s attention to his companion was not so rapt. 

At the club, Reggie and Wilhelmina were laughing and chatting 
when Dr. Hale and his lady came up. He stopped beside them. 

“Want to make-a foursome?” he asked. 

“I can’t stay. I didn’t tell Mrs. Townsend where I was going. 
I just came for a walk,” said Wilhelmina. 

“Run in and telephone Mrs. Townsend, Reggie, that Miss 
Preston is playing with us, and we'll keep her for lunch.” 

Reggie departed. 

“You'll find Reggie an excellent partner, Mrs. Bonheur,” said 
Wilhelmina. 

“Am I playing with Reggie?” protested the lady. 

“Dr. Hale asked me to play with him. Or did I misunderstand 
you?” 

“Not at all! I knew Mrs. Bonheur would prefer 
Reggie. He beats me disgracefully,” he explained. 

On the way out, he smiled at Wilhelmina. 

“Nice of you to choose me,” he said. 

“I didn’t. I merely did mot choose Reggie.” 

“Ah! Where’s Sam?” 

“T haven’t an idea.” 

“Poor old Sam!” 

“Why poor old Sam?” she challenged. 

“Tsn’t he?” 

She walked beside him in silence. 

“How are the nerves?” 

“Don’t talk shop,” she snapped. 

“T am answered.” 

He teed her ball carefully, but she did it over 
for herself. He gave devoted attention to the tee 
of Mrs. Bonheur, who did not do it over. Wilhelmina 
made a- vicious 
drive and a poor 
one. 

As the game ad- 
vanced, Dr. Hale 
devoted _ himself 
more and more to 
Mrs. Bonheur. He 
did not miss a 
word from _ her 
lips. He praised 
her good strokes, 
and excused her 
poor ones. Reg- 
gie found Wil- 
helmina poor com- 


pany. 

“Look here— a 
you’re not playing ; 
your game,” he Lr 
said unfortunate- ZA, \\\\\ 
ly. P SS \\\\ j 

“IT know that!” \\ NE eS "\\\\ \\9 
she retorted angri- MA SSO 
ly. 

It was when 
Mrs. Bonheur had 
to stop for the 
third time to ask 
Dr. Hale to tie her shoe that Wilhelmina’s gorge rose and choked 
her. She clapped her hand to her throat with a queer, stifled 
sound. 

“What’s the matter?” Dr. Hale inquired. 

Wilhelmina decided that the moment had come. 
her head, a queer expression dawning on her face. 

“Did you swallow something, Miss William?” asked Reggie. 


She shook 


An impatient negative shake. 
look. 

“Are you ill? Tell me what it is,” he urged. 

She pointed to her throat and indicated her inability to speak 

“You mean you cannot speak?” 

She nodded. He took her hand and led her to a bench unde 
some near-by trees. He counted her pulse. 

“Shall I get something? What shall I do?” begged Reggie, 

“Just a minute, Reggie. You hear us speak, do you, Miss 
Preston?” 

She assented. 

“But you cannot answer?” 

She shook her head. He suddenly dug the fingers of his hands 
into her wrist. She nearly cried out, but saved herseif. 

“You felt that?” 

She merely looked her indignation. 

“Sha’n’t I telephone somebody?” Reggie asked. 

"Ate you in any pain, Miss Preston? Does anything hur 
vou? 

She lifted her hand to her head. 

“Headache,” said Mrs. Bonheur and Reggie in chorus. 

“Bed is the place for you. I'll take you to the Townsends’.” 

She pantomined the need of a pencil. 

“She wants a pencil,” interpreted Reggie, offering it. 

She wrote on the back of the score-card: “I want to go to the 
hospital, not to the Townsends’.” 

“Mrs. Townsend would never forgive me—” began Dr. Hale. 

> “IT must go to the hospital or to New 
York. I cannot impose on the Town. 
sends,” 

“At least let me telephone Sam.” 

“After I’m at the hospital,” the pencil 
insisted. 

“But this may be only a_ temporary 
thing. You may be all right to-morrow,” 
Dr. Hale insisted. 

A flush of rage rose to her forehead, 
and big tears of anger rolled down her face 
and dropped off her chin. 

“Look here: if she wants to go to the 
hospital—” began Reggie. 

“Shut up, Reggie. Go telephone the 
hospital, and get your car to the side door 
of the clubhouse,” ordered Dr. Hale. 

Reggie ran. Dr. Hale and Mrs. Bonheur 
followed with Wilhelmina. They tried to 
support her, but she refused aid. Once in 
the machine, Reggie let her go and drove 
as if Wilhelmina were breathing her last. 

At the hospital she insisted upon writing 
a note of apology and explanation to the 
Townsends, which was dispatched by Reg- 
gie. Then she gave herself up to Dr. Hale’s 
examination. He tested her heart, took her 
blood-pressure. He made the most rigor- 
ous examination of her throat. He was 
busily engaged in these researches when 
the entire Townsend family was announced 
below. The nurse said they had come to 
take Miss Preston home with them. Wil- 
helmina seized Dr. Hale’s arm and vio- 
lently shook her head. 

“All right,” he reassured her. “Ask them 
to wait. I'll see them presently.” 

The nurse went out. 

“Ts there some special reason why you 
do not want to go back there?” 

“Yes,” she wrote on the nurse’s chart. 

“Has it to do with Sam?” 

“None of your business.” 

“All right. I understand,” he said sooth- 
ingly. 
“Nothing to do with Sam,” she wrote 

hastily, at his tone. 

He called the nurse and gave some orders. 

“Rest. I'll come in later. Now I'll go break the hearts of the 
Townsends.” 

Below in the office Sam paced the floor, Mr. Townsend looked 
at an old magazine, and Mrs. Townsend talked. At Dr. Hale's 
entrance they asked him questions all at the same moment. He 
described Wilhelmina’s attack. 


Dr. Hale gave her an earneg 


“I want Wil- 
liam to get what 
shew ants.” 
“Even if it doesn’t 
include you?” 
“In spite of its not 
including me.” 
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“But how could you let her come here?”—from Mrs. Town- 
send. 

“The girl was set upon it. She wrote she could not impose 
jllness upon you. To tell the truth, her nerves were so upset 
I thought it best not to oppose her. Rest is what she needs.” 

“Look here, Dr. Peter, is this like that other time when Wil- 
helmina had _ shell- 
shock?” aaa 

“Tt has that appear- | 
ance.” 

“But that’s awfully 
serious.” 

‘Not 200 €s- 
sarily. This is a com- 
mon form of shock. 
The odd thing is its re- 
currence so long after- 
ward. However, no two 
cases are ever alike. 
She may be all right 
to-morrow.” 

“People don’t die of 
it, do they?” 

“No, Sam, they do 
not—not strong girls 
like that.” 

“Come along, my 
dear. Her case is in 
Dr. Hale’s hands, and 
that is all we need to 
know.” 

“It would be terrible 
if William should die,” 
said Sam, half to him- 
self. 

“IT wouldn’t borrow 
trouble, boy. Woman 
is a strange, mysterious 
but enduring organism,” 
said his father cryp- 
tically. 

The Townsend house- 
hold was rifled to make 
Wilhelmina com- 
fortable. There came a 
chaise longue from Mrs. 
Townsend, with many 
down pillows, and a 
satin coverlet. From 
Mr. Townsend came 
sherry and port. Sam 
sent every blossom in 
the garden, with a note 
of anxiety and tender- 
ness. She penned three 
brief notes of thanks, 
while the nurse stood 
at her side in grim dis- 
approval: 
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Dear Mrs. Townsend: 
How I shall love that 
chaise longue and those 
pillows when this gorgon 
of a nurse lets me get on them! Why do hospitals never have chaises 
longues, I wonder? It quite takes the curse off them. Thanks for the 


ward. He stared at it. 


nighties and negligees and things. I am really all right. Don’t let 
anybody worry about me. Affectionately, 
WILHELMINA. 
Dear Mr. Townsend: 
Bless you for the spirits! I hope they keep up mine. 
W. P. 


Dear Old Sam: 

Don’t worry. It’s good for my clacking tongue to have a rest 
My room is a garden with your flowers. A thousand thanks. 

WirtiaM. 

“That is enough now,” said Miss Murphy. 

“That’s all,” pantomimed William. 

Just as Dr. Hale was about to start for the hospital, he saw 
Sam coming up to his door. He greeted him, and after a few 
cursory remarks he helped Sam out by coming to the point. 


"~ Peter dislodged a book, which fell open, its telltale title up- 
It was entitled “Shell-Shock.”” 


“What’s on your mind, old man?” 

“Do you think Wilhelmina’s trouble could be due to worrying 
about something?” 

“A worry might have contributed to the result,” Dr. Hale ad- 
mitted. 

“That’s what I was afraid of!” exclaimed Sam. 

“You know that she 
was troubled about 
something?” 

“Yes, she was trou- 
bled about me.” 

Dr. Hale nodded, and 
waited. 

“T’ve always been in 
love with her, from the 
first, and I’ve always 
known that she didn’t 
care about me. I begged 
and bullied her down 
here, hoping to make 
her get used to me, to 
my home and my peo- 
ple—oh, you know!” 


“Yes. Well, she did, 
didn’t she?” 
“No. I made up my 





mind that I’d never say 
a word about my feel- 
ings or ask her to marry 
me, when I saw how it 
was with her; but when 
you told me about her 
being under fire, and all, 
I got to thinking how 
littie and tender and 
sort of all alone she was, 
and I just blurted the 
whole thing out.” 

“Of course! One 
would,” Dr. Hale en- 
couraged him. 

“She was bully about 
it, honest and fine. She 
said she didn’t care, and 
she must go away.” 

“Naturally.” 

“But I wouldn’t let 
her go. I made her 
promise to stay and pre- 
tend it hadn’t happened, 
selfish brute that I am! 
She’s been worrying 
about it, and now this 
has happened.” 

Sam paced up and 


ee 


down while Dr. Hale 
considered. 
“Sam, I don’t, of 


course, know Miss Pres- 
ton as you do, but she 

doesn’t impress me as 
>} the worrying kind. I 
‘ think she is a young 

woman who knows ex- 
actly what she wants and goes after it. You see it in the way 
she walks, the way she plays games, the way she thinks. My 
idea is that she would be sorry to hurt a friend, but she would 
do it like a surgeon, and never cry over it afterward.” 

“Do you think that?” Sam asked earnestly. “I can’t endure 
the thought that my selfishness hurt her.” ; 

“I'd put it right out of my mind. After all, this psycho-neuro- 
sis is a mysterious thing. It is a state of nerves which in all prob- 
ability had nothing to do with this matter between you. I looked 
Miss Preston over last night, and physically she is one of the 
strongest specimens I ever discovered. I feel confident that a 
few days’ rest will restore her completely.” : ; 

“You don’t know how this comforts me,” Sam said. “I don’t 
want anything to happen to William. I want her to get what she 
wants.” 

“Even if it doesn’t include you?” : 

“In spite of its not including me.” (Continued on page 98) 
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cAnd how do you suppose she found it? By 
being present when a falling tree bore down 
her father and put his collar-bone out of busi- 
ness. It was at that moment the Big Idea 
was born in Dr. Marlton’s head — the Idea 
that grew and grew, carrying her with it until 
she found herself where she is to-day—a 
success in a profession wherein, only a few 
vears ago, women were scorned. 
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HE rhythmic blows of my father’s sharp ax boomed 
through the cornfield in which, hidden from sight, I 
listened and watched, fascinated. A shudder ran through the 
great ash. It swayed and bent, its long branches spreading like 
arms raised in a plea for mercy to the skies. I fell to specu- 
lating whether a tree, like a human being, is susceptible to pain. 
The ash leaned, snapping, far toward the falling side. I 
left my hiding-place and scuttled forward to gain a close view. 
A thoughtful, too speculative girl of fifteen, my busy emotions 
were divided between a queer sorrow for the tree and admira- 
tion for my father’s triumphant masculine strength. I saw in 
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And there Ole’s usefulness ended, His gifts were entirely 
muscular. He shrank, timid as a child, from the pain that is 
inflicted on the physical and spiritual organisms of those 
called upon to take drastic measures to relieve the pain of 
others. I was, practically speaking, alone in the wilderness, 
separated by almost a mile of winding road from the house. 
What was still worse, my poor mother lay bed-ridden at 
home. 

The city dweller, with the telephone at hand, the drug- 
gist around the corner and a half-dozen physicians and 
surgeons within walking distance, will have difficulty in 
visualizing the situation. He cannot exaggerate its horrors, 
which in a way were multiplied by my tender age and in- 
experience. 

I was thrown on my own resources, and yet I had no 
resources worth anything save one—I was a frontier girl 
and came of a frontier stock. This meant that I had 

inherited and cultivated a degree of self-reliance of which the 

city dweller can have no comprehension. On the frontier, friends 
and neighbors not being at one’s beck and call, one must learn to 
turn one’s hand to anything. Necessity turns every frontiersman 
into a jack-of-all-trades. Hence the resourcefulness, the alert- 
ness of mind, the versatility of the frontier. It has influenced 
our national life deeply, I think, and evolved the restless, ener- 
getic, inventive American type. Its spirit, too, I dare assert, 
counted much in the speed with which our American troops 
acquired their training and won their victories in the late war. 
These are mere generalities. And yet such generalities are 





the unequal combat perhaps the epitome of man’s transcendant 
victory over nature. 

“Look out!” yelled my father, terrified by my sudden and 
hazardous approach. The ax fell out of his hands, and mis- 
interpreting my intentions, he sprang in my direction to drag 
me out of the reach of harm. The ash, severed completely from its 
trunk, went to the ground. A piercing scream of pain burst from 
my father’s lips; struck by one of its stoutest branches, he sank, 
borne down with it. To my mind, terror-stricken and in a tumult, 


important, for they account for my character, and this is 4 
story of character far more than of adventure. More specifi- 
cally, to account for such ability as I displayed in my father’s 
behalf, we owned a copy of “The Farmer’s Family Doctor,” 
which, so its preface boasted, told you at a glance how to 
diagnose and cure any sickness, Of more value were the half- 
dozen pages in the thick volume that told you how to render first 
aid to the injured. I knew the “Family Doctor” almost by heart, 
not because my memory was unusually retentive, but because 


literature of all other sorts being lacking, I had pored over its 
chapters with the avid interest that other minors may display in 
the reading of “Robinson Crusoe” or “Pilgrim’s Progress.” At 
any rate, with so much of an explanation to clear the way for 
my seeming professional precocity, what I did was to borrow 
from the Swede his clasp-knife, and while he stood gaping and 


it was as if the dying ash had wrought vengeance on him. 

Fortunately the burly Swede who was hoeing at the farther 
end of the cornfield, was brought to the scene by my cries for 
help and my father’s groans. A giant of a man, Ole strained to his 
stupendous task and bent back the heavy branch, while I managed 
slowly to drag my father from under. 
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wondering what I was going to do with it, I cut my father’s shirt 
and undershirt open and set his fractured collar-bone. Afterwards 
I assisted Ole in helping home my patient, whose fierce protests 
against trusting himself to my tender and altogether unskilled 
hands I dare not repeat. If this were a romance, I probably 
should add that when all was done and my nerves were relieved 
of the strain, I fainted dead away. But a frontier girl, if true 
to type, comes by her knowledge of nerves secondhand 


right, one washes his hands of it. The moral distinction is too 
fine-spun for me to meddle with. 

Others, following in the cactus-covered path that Elizabeth Black- 
well blazed, met with a resistance ng less ugly and a persecution no 
less spiteful. When Dr. Anna Manning hung out her sign in New 
York City, it was promptly pulled down; and Philadelphia druggists 
refused to compound the medicines that Dr. Hannah Longshore 

prescribed. In the 





and does not faint. 

Even old “Doc” Dobbell, who drove up in his buggy 
late that night and looked my handiwork over, 
shrugged his shoulders, pronounced it good enough 
and said next to nothing by way of compliment. Al- 
most daily he witnessed greater tests of heroism, and 
he took that sort of thing for granted. But when 
leaving, he laid his bony hand on my head condescend- 
ingly and drawled ironically: “Well, little one, I s’pose 
when you grow up, you'd like for to be a doctor?” 

“That’s just what I made up my mind to be,” I 
said with a positiveness that must have been ludicrous 
somehow, for he burst into a loud guffaw. 

The idea of a woman’s practicing medicine struck 
him as being about as preposterous as lifting Niagara 
Falls from their present position to the Racific Coast 
in order to offer an additional attraction to the winter 
tourist. And there is always. something humorous 
about the attempt to perform the preposterous. 

Doc Dobbell, you see, had swung his sign to the 
winds when Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the first woman 








of any country in our modern age to complete a_ | G 
university course in medicine, was graduated from the . | a 
Geneva Medical College, which since has been em-_ | Fs 
bodied by the Syracuse University. That was in the L__raca of 


year 1849, almost a half-century before the world 
had been remade for women—or rather, to deal justice where 
justice is due, before women did the remaking themselves. 

If you would measure feminine progress since that eventful 
date in medicine, the aforesaid 1849, consider for a moment the 
case of Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell. After graduation, her social 
position verged between that of a shoplifter and a freak, and that 
of a freak with shoplifting tendencies and a shoplifter whose 
eccentricities were more dangerous to the welfare of society than 
her total disregard for the laws which governed private prop- 
erty. 

Do I overemphasize? Not a bit of it. When Dr. Elizabeth 
Blackwell brazenly announced to a horrified public that she had 
degraded womanhood by her degenerate conduct in winning 
a diploma to 





hospitals girl stu- 
dents were hissed 
more vehemently 
than ever was the 
villain in the old- 
time melodrama 
by the occupants 
of the peanut gal- 
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<= cians were for- 
—_ bidden by their 
Ss fellows to lecture 
i in colleges for 
| women, several of 
oe which _ gradually 
| we came into being, 
oe or to consult with 
A female practition- 
| iG, ers—a ban seem- 
ium ingly made all the 
EAA more necessary be- 
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cause in 1876 the 
American Medical 
Association finally 
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— : decided to accept 


women members. 

I give this piecemeal and inadequate historical summary because 
it helps both to explain and to excuse old “Doc” Dobbell’s atti- 
tude. Like the rest of us, he was a child of his time, and not 
responsible for the prejudices it evolved and which he, as a 
matter of course, accepted. You and I, being human, would have 
been no different. What has changed is the period in which we 
are now living, not the people. 

But at the time of which I am now writing I knew as little 
about Elizabeth Blackwell and the history of women in medicine 
as about medicine itself. I doubt if it would have made any 
difference to me if I had. An accident, plus more or less natural 
aptitude and inclination, had determined my career, as it determines 
the careers of most of us, and I was the sort, young though 

I was, not to recede from a resolu- 





practice medicine, 
the respectable j 
members of her |- ar a ee 5 : 
sex lifted their bap Tam. VT pe S XS 
skirts lest they Selig! 2, 
come in contact 
with her wicked 
person. And 
where? In the 
street, think you? 
No, of all places 
in this world, in 
the aisle of her 
church. And in 
New York City, 
where her decisive 
career as a prac- 
titioner began, she 
was forced into 
purchasing a house 
because no good 
and upright citizen 
would rent her 
office-room in 
which to carry on 
her nefarious com- 
merce. If one 
rents a room, I 
presume, one is 
ae responsible 2 re i seen : 
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+ tion once taken. 

It crystallized as the days went 
on. It became a dream, an ob- 
session with me. A series of 
happy circumstances, not the least 
of which was the position I secured 
at teaching in the nearest town, 
found me with money enough to at- 
tend college at the age of nineteen. 
When I announced that I intended 
to matriculate in the medical de- 
partment, people declared me harm- 
lessly insane and fell to wondering 
why they had not observed the 
symptoms before. 

This—note well!—was in 1890, 
or over forty years after Dr. 
Elizabeth Blackwell had been grad- 
uated from Geneva Medical Col- 
lege. New ideas progress about as 
slowly as ancient prejudices die, 
for the world resents new ideas, the 
adoption of ‘which is a confession 
that the old were all wrong. A 
really sane person, however, does 
not mind being considered insane. 
If rightly balanced, he even may 
find humor in the allegation. 

What did cut more than skin- 
deep, however, was the fact thac 
young Eddie Spiers, who had come 
west for his health and was clerk- 
ing in Maywood’s General Store, 
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thought me as crazy as did the rest. You may have guessed the 
nature of our attachment. We were engaged and waiting on the day 
of success and a fair state of prosperity for marriage; and naturally 
@ woman cares about what her intended thinks. 

I had told Eddie, of course,*that I purposed to make medicine 
my career, but he always had refused to take that announcement 
seriously. He thought when the time came I would back out of 
it. Now he learned that he was utterly mistaken in me, and that 
didn’t please him. He shrank from the bare idea, he declared, of 
a woman dissecting a corpse, dabbling in blood and soiling her 
dainty hands with all those supposedly repugnant tasks that the 
physician or surgeon is called upon to perform. 

When I asked him, as I did frequently, why it was worse for 


a woman than for a man, he had to defend his position on the . 


ground of his feelings. It ran contrary to his ideals of woman- 
hood. I hadn’t reasoned deeply enough then to come back at 
him with the counter-proposition that the man who idealizes 
women is the greatest enemy of the sex. Why? Simply because 
he forms an imaginary ideal of the woman’s place in life and 
insists tyrannically that she must conform to it. If the ideal 
happens to be wrong, which it is apt to be ninety-nine times out of 
a hundred, your idealist being thoroughly impractical, so much the 
worse for the woman. Since I made this discovery, I know why 
the idealized women of Thackeray and Dickens irritate me. Many 
of them were morons without their authors’ ever having sus- 
pected it. 

Ed’s narrowness or idealism—and they often amount to the 
same thing—was all the more astonishing because he had a keen, 
thoughtful mind. His tastes running to mathematics and the ex- 
act sciences, he 


have stood it. Even with company in my misery it was more than 
hard enough. We were called “hen-medics” slurringly, and treated 
to all the petty persecution and insult that the ingenuity of the 
superior male student could devise. The authorities were power. 
less to prevent it. Indeed, I don’t believe that all of them wanted 
to prevent it. On the contrary, I am pretty sure that most of 
the professors of the medical department gave the abuse their 
tacit approval. 

They were men of the older generation, and having carried 
over its prejudices, subscribed heartily to the doctrine that the 
proper place for woman was the home. The world and women 
had started to move ahead of them, and they were sore and dis- 
gruntled because they were obliged, other colleges having set the 
example, to keep step with the procession. 

Resentment was in the very atmosphere we breathed. All of 
us were the victims of tricks too disgusting and repellent to men- 
tion. I have spent the last two thirds of my life trying to forget 
them. The hardest questions in the quizzes were reserved for us, 
I even suspect that often they were invented for our especial dis- 
comfort. This, however, brought its due compensation. It com- 
pelled harder work and a more alert mentality on our part. 

Still, I would be just; and perfect frankness compels me to 
admit that the “hen-medic” of those days was not an attractive 
representative of her sex. Medicine for women was still in its 
experimental stage, and to enter the profession implied one’s will- 
ingness to face a still hostile public opinion. The tender, sweet 
and lovable type of femininity is not built for this sort of defiance. 
Hence the sterner, harder and more masculine woman went first 
by the law of natural selection. Many of them were just what 

they were con- 
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had started out to 
be a civil engineer 
and finished two 
years of his col- 
lege course when 
his health forced 
a change. 

Now he de- 
termined, since I 
was going to enter 
the medical de- 
partment of the 
university, that he 
would go with me 
and finish up his 
work in engineer- 
ing. The death 
of a relative, who 
bequeathed him a 
few hundred dol- 
lars, hastened the 
decision. I had 
no such assist- 
ance on which to 
rely. Indeed, even 
by applying the 
strictest economy, 
I could not see 
my way beyond 
the first year. But 
Ed kept telling 
me not to worry. 
He would be out 
in the world long 
ahead of me, and 
making money. 
Then, if married, 
he could lend me 
a helping hand. 
When I objected 
that we would not 
marry until I had 





sidered, freaks— 
which is to say 
they were ugly as 
could be in ap- 
pearance, and 
eccentric to a de- 
gree in manner. 
But their gentler, 
more feminine 
and normal sisters 
who followed 
after have every 
reason to be grate- 
ful to those firm- 
willed, short- 
: haired, shrewish 
$ tt YF pioneers. They 
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lem that con- 
fronted all of us 
women _ students 
in the class of 
1890. In addi- 
tion, each had her 
own particular 
difficulties to meet 
and solve. Mine 
were especially 
severe. When 
the winter came 
along, Eddie’s 
vitality ebbed 
alarmingly. The 
poor food, the 
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proved my own 
worth and made 
my own career, he laughed. He could see me studying medicine, 
now that it had become a fact, but by no stretch of the imagination 
could he visualize me practicing what I learned. Something must 
intervene to save me from myself. 

Some twenty or twenty-five women matriculated in my class. 
Had I been the only one——and Dr. Blackwell’s loneliness made 
me pay deeper homage than ever to her courage,—I couldn't 


rigorous, bleak 
climate and the 
hard work formed too murderous a cabal for his weak constitu- 
tion to withstand. 

Intuition repeatedly gave me a dread warning of what was in 
store, and I entreated him to leave for the lenient air of the 
farther West. But he remained genially stubborn and tried to 
laugh off my fears and stuck to his textbooks with a grim de- 
termination, Late December found him (Continued on page 92) 
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cA New Adventure of 
Jane Sprood, Detective 


ANE SPROOD, forty, unmarried, strong-jawed and square 

of toe, stood in her parlor, pinning one of her awful hats 
onto her head. As she stood, her feet well apart, her arms 
raised, jabbing a rebellidus hatpin into the hat, she looked 
more mannish than her weak and gentle father, who sat 
watching her, pulling at his inconspicuous side-whiskers as he 
watched. Susan Perk, her dearest friend, sat watching her 
too. 

“IT don’t know that what I say ever makes any difference 
to you, Jane Sprood,” she said, “but that hat’s on wrong-side 
before. Not that it looks worse—it couldn’t.” 

“Mind your own business, Susan,” said Jane Sprood. “This 
hat feels perfectly comfortable.” 

“But Auntie,” said Elsie, the redoubtable Jane’s pretty niece, 
“you might just as well wear it the right way if you are going to 
wear it at all.” 

“Fiddlesticks!” said Jane Sprood. ‘Now, then, for the last 
time, shall it be Jane Sprood & Father, or Jane Sprood & Partners?” 

Jane Sprood, having, as she felt, won female suffrage and 
national prohibition for the town of Westcote, had recently made 
up her mind to be a detective. As usual, she had made up her 
mind with all the strength and vim of a steel bear-trap snapping 
shut. It made no difference to Jane Sprood that she had never 
detected before. That was an unimportant detail. Shocked by 
the inefficiency of the detective police of Westcote, with Sergeant 
Gulpin at its head, she had decided to take a hand. Her aides 
were Elsie Sprood—her pretty niece, just out of high school; 
Henry Sprood, Jane’s gentle father; and Susan Perk, from across 
the street, the leanest, gossipiest spinster in Westcote. 

“If you ask me,” said Susan Perk, “I’d put your poor dear 
father’s name first and foremost, him being male and having, by all 
signs, but a short time to be among us. He don’t look well right 
now. Far be it from me, Jane Sprood, to urge daughterly ways 
upon you, such not being your habit, but my motto is ‘Father first,’ 
= always was, If I had my say, it would be ‘Henry Sprood & 

0.’ 

“Well, you haven't,” said Jane Sprood. “Jane Sprood this 
company is, and Jane Sprood it is going to be named. And you 
want to make up your mind now, Susan, or it will be plain ‘Jane 
Sprood’ and nothing else. If you want to be in it, say so and 
don’t sit there like a silent clam. You don’t, usually.” 
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By ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


Illustrated by REA IRVIN 





“T want to help you, Auntie,” said Elsie Sprood. “You 
know I do. I oniy said that people might think it odd to see 
a sign on the house.” 

“Susan?” said Jane Sprood. 

“Well, goodness knows I don’t want to go sneaking and 
snooping around in gum shoes, although I do admit I wear 
rubbers, and have ever since Mother caught cold and died 
in less than a fortnight, as I told her she would. But that’s 
the way she was. Good advice rolied off her like water off 
a duck’s back. I says to her: ‘Mother, if you will go out 
to-day, with my corns telling me rain is in the air, as plain 
as the nose on my face—” 

“Do you or don’t you want to be_a detective, Susan Perk?” 

asked Jane Sprood. 

“You snap a person up so, Jane! Have it your own way, then. 
But I dare say no good will come of it. To my mind—” 

“Your mind never bothered you much, and it never will,” said 
Jane Sprood, for she was accustomed to speaking plainly, especially 
to Susan Perk. “Jane Sprood & Associates is what I will have 
painted on the sign. And don’t wait lunch for me. I’m going to 
the sign-painter’s, and then to the printer’s, and I dare say I'll go 
over to New York and put advertisements in the newspapers. 
There is not enough crime in this town to suit me. To my mind 
the work of a detective is to detect and not to sit waiting forever 
for something to detect. If I’m not home in time for dinner—” 

She was interrupted by a gentle ringing of the doorbell, followed 
by the entrance of little Mrs. Enderbury Wick, the neighbor next 
on the east. Mrs. Wick entered without waiting for the door to 
be opened, and it was easy to see that she was agitated. 

“Well, Caroline, what now?” asked Jane Sprood, who could 
not bear the flutterings of feminine women. “Has the teakettle 
boiled dry?” 

“A robbery!” exclaimed Mrs. Wick. “The bank has been robbed. 
Enderbury just telephoned—” 

“Good!” cried Jane Sprood, her manner changing entirely. 
“Tt is time something happened. What was stolen?” 

“The safe,” said little Mrs. Wick. ‘They stole the whole 
safe. Enderbury says—” 

“Now, be calm,” said Jane Sprood severely. “Be quite calm.” 

“T am calm,” said Mrs. Wick resentfully, although it was evi- 
dent she was not in the least so. 
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“Remember you are speaking to a detective,” said Jane Sprood. 
“Every word you speak is important. Now, proceed.” 

“Enderbury telepnoned,” said Mrs. Wick. “He said he thought 
he had better, because I might hear a rumor and think he was 
shot or something.” 

“It makes no difference to us whether he was shot or not,” 
said Jane Sprood severely. “We want the facts.” 

“Well, I’m trying to tell you, Jane, dear,” said Mrs. Wick. 

“Be concise,” said Jane Sprood. “Everybody taiks too much. 
Don’t you know time may be the important factor, Carrie Wick? 
Proceed, please.” 

“And goodness knows,” said Susan Perk, “I hope your husband 
manages to keep his shirts clean, but I have my doubts.” 

“My husband told me it was all an absolute surprise to him,” 
said Mrs. Wick, as if that was quite sufficient, and she proceeded 
to tell what he had telephoned her regarding one of the most re- 
markable of bank-robberies. 

The Westcote State Bank was a comparatively young institution, 
having been in existence only some six years, and it did not yet 
own a banking building. It occupied the street floor, on the corner 
of Main and Verity streets, of what was known as the Rockminster 
Building, an aged structure owned until recently by Dr. Abel 
Rockminster, the elderly dentist who was also president of the 
bank. The Doctor’s son, Jim Rockminster, was cashier of the 
bank, and Enderbury Wick was teller. 

While Dr. Rockminster was reputed to have been, at one time, 
a very prosperous 
citizen, it was 
generally admitted 
that he was so no 
longer. His in- 
vestments had 
been unfortunate, 
particularly one 
he had made in 
the Blackstone & 
Gray Point Ferry 
Company, and his 
dental practice had 
falien off greatly, 
so much sc that it 
was known he in- 
tended leaving 
Westcote and that 
he had rented an 
office in the small 
village of Black- 
stone, on Long Is- 
land Sound, some 
two miles from 
Westcote. Black- 
stone promised to 
become something 
of a manufactur- 
ing center, and as 
Dr. Rockminster 
was no longer in 
demand among 
those wishing ex- 
pensive dentistry, 
he meant to go 
where there was 
more plain work 
wanted. 

Mrs. Wick did 
not say all this, 
because it was 
known to her 
hearers. Neither 
did she say that 
Dr. Rockminster 
was executor of the estate inherited by Arabella and Ardelia 
Fliegelmeister, two very elderly maiden ladies whose father had 
much admired the Doctor. What Mrs. Wick did say was this: 

“Well, Enderbury got to the bank at five minutes before nine. 
He never varies 2 minute; I see to that. So he got there and 
opened the door—unlocked it, of course,—and the first thing he 
noticed was the ceiling. There was a big, rough-edged, square 
hole in the ceiling. He knew immediately that the bank had 
been robbed.” 

“Naturally,” said Jane Sprood. 


& Briggs, 


“Tt was a Murray-Coe, and the name on it was “Bryce 
Safes and Pianos Moved,’ gimme a 
quarter,”’ said the young Dettomarino all in one breath. 


“And it had been,” said Mrs. Wick. “As soon as Enderbury 
looked inside the railing, he saw that the smau safe was gone— 
absotutely gone! It had gone up through the hole in the ceung,” 

“Wait,” said Jane Sprood. “You say ‘smail’ sate—” 

“Because there had been two—the big one and the small one, 
The bank has no vauit. And the httie sate was gone.” 

“How big was the small safe?” Jane Sprood asked. 

“Tater tnan I am,” said Mrs. Wick, “and—iour feet wide, | 
guess.” 

“And heavy?” 

“Of course—solid iron, or steel, or whatever they are. 
men couldn’t move it—not ordinarily.” 

“And it went up through the cening?” asked Jane Sprood. 

“It went up,” said Mrs. Wick. “And what is more, Jane, it 
went up between a quarter of eight and five minutes of nine this 
morning, because when Rocco, the janitor, got through sweeping 
and dusting and fixing the furnace-fire at seven-forty-five, the safe 
was still there.” 

“Humph!” said Jane Sprood dryly. “Remember Rocco, Susan!” 

“But that is not what Enderbury says is the strangest,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Wick. “Four men stole the safe, and at least forty 
saw them steal it; and a policeman—that same Sergeant Guipin 
you don’t like, Jane—was there and made the crowd stand safely 
back when the safe came down.” 

“Down? What do you mean by ‘down’?” 

“Why, down—out of Dr. Rockminster’s office,” explained Mrs. 
Wick. “You see, Jane, these four men—the 
robbers—came with a big gray auto-truck and 
backed up to the curb under Dr. Kockmunster’s 
window and threw ali their pianks and ropes 
and block-and-tackles onto the sidewaik, and 
one stayed there while the three others went 
up the side stairs and broke into Dr. Rock- 
minster’s office and made the ho.e in the floor 
and raised the bank saie up to Dr. Rock- 
minster’s office. And then, of course, they 
lowered it out of Dr. Rockminster’s window 
and put it on the truck, and drove away. 
Enderbury says they wrapped the sale 
in burlap, but everyone thought that was 
to keep it from getting scratched. Ender- 
bury says no one thought anything of the 
safe coming out of the Doctor’s office, 
because everyone knows he is going to move 
to Biackstone.” 

“And where did the truck go then?” asked 
Jane Sprood. 

“Weil, Enderbury says that is the funniest 
thing,” said Mrs. Wick. “It didn’t turn the 
corner into Main Street. It went up Verity 
Street. That was not strange, but nobody 
remembers seeing it after it reached the corner 
of Verity and Ash. Of course, Jane, it was 
several minutes after Enderbury entered the 
bank that he telephoned to the police, because 
he telephoned Jim Rockminster first. And the 
truck had been gone fifteen or twenty minutes 
when Enderbury reached the bank. And 
of course Sergeant Gulpin and the po- 
licemen took half an hour or so to look 
things over before they began telephoning, 
but when they did begin, they couldn’t find 
a person that had seen the truck. It just 
disappeared.” 

“It is a habit big auto-trucks have, of 
course!” said Jane Sprood scornfully. “Father, 
go out and crank up my flivver and bring it to 
the front, please, and then go down to that 
bank and snoop out all the news you can, and 
come back here. Carrie Wick, what was the 
name of that truck?” 

“Name? Oh, I know what you mean—the kind of truck, and 
the name of the owner, and all that. I don’t know. Enderbury 
did speak of that, but nobody noticed. Everyone was watching 
the safe come down.” 

“TI can believe it!” said Jane Sprood. “Human beings don’t ob- 
serve details. They will gawp at a safe. —Elsie!” 

“Yes, Aunt Jane?” 

“Get on your hat and go down to Verity Street,” said Jane 
Sprood briskly. “You like children, and they like you. Do you 
know Dettomarino?” 
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“The Italian shoemaker, back of the bank?” 

“With ten or twenty children—yes. You can depend on 
it that fifteen or sixteen of them were climbing all over that 
truck. They’ll know. Pick out a boy. A boy will know the 
names on that truck. Get the boy that knows most and 
bring him here. I'll be back in an hour.” 

She turned to the telephone and asked Enderbury Wick if 
he had heard anything new. He had not. Dr. Rockminster, 
he said, could not be found, and Jim Rockminster was tre- 
mendously distressed by the robbery. 

“But it really doesn’t amount to much,” 
said Enderbury Wick. ‘We did not use the 
small safe much. All our securities and 
collateral were in the big safe. There was 
only about twenty thousand dollars,—all in 
agp money ry on hand for my 
use, as teller, in case Jim does not get down 
early.” “— 

“Heard anything of the truck with the 
safe on it?” 

“Not a thing,” said Enderbury. “But 
the police say the robbers can’t get off the 
island. They have 
telephoned and have 
closed every avenue 
of escape.” ' 

Jane Sprood drew 
on her gloves brisk- 
ly. 
“You get your hat 
and climb into my 
flivver, Susan Perk,” 
she ordered. “You're 
going with me. I 
don’t know what is at the bottom of all this, but if anybody 
knows all the mean gossip about the Rockminsters and Ender- 
burys and the rest, it’s you! For once in my life I’m going to 
let you talk your limit. Those fool detectives may have their 
card-files and rogues’ galleries, but I’ve got you!” 

When Jane Sprood returned, her hat considerably on one side 
of her head and her hair more or less in disorder, she wore a grim 
but satisfied look, as if her part of the investigation had proceeded 
well. Susan Perk was still talking, but her voice was rather hoarse, 
an indication that she had been talking continuously. 

“Now, hold your tongue, if you can,” Jane Sprood told her as 
she saw Elsie and a somewhat soiled boy in the parlor. “Well?” 

“It was a Murray-Coe, and the name on it was Bryce & Briggs, 
Safes and Pianos Moved, Orotown, L. I., and the number began 
with an 8, gimme a quarter, you said you would,” said the young 
Dettomarino all in one breath. 

Jane Sprood gave him half a dollar. 

“How many of the men were Italians?” she asked. 

“One was,” said the boy. 

— you ever see him before,” Jane asked. 

“wie 

“Would you know him if you saw him again?” 

“Sure!” 

“Well, go home. There’s no use telling you not to make your- 
self sick eating candy—” 

“I’m going to buy Thrif’ Stamps,’ 
he took his cap and went. 

Jane Sprood threw herself into a chair and covered her eyes 
with her hands. She let her 
head rest upon the back of 
the chair. She was think- 
ing—trying to piece to- 
gether all she had learned or 
find some way that satis- 
fied her. She had just put 
one foot on the seat of a 
chair in front of her, for 
greater comfort, when the 
bell of the telephone rang. 
She jumped up, brisk again 
in an instant. 

_ “Enderbury Wick speak- 
ing,” she heard. “I thought 
you would like to know, 
Miss Sprood, that the police 
ave found out about the 
truck and the tackle. It 


’ 


said the boy, grinning, and 





























“Jane Sprood says to me the moment 
we got into that Satan’s-imp of a car: 
Susan, prepare to see that safe.” 


was stolen out of the yard of Bryce & Briggs, at Orotown, this 
morning. It hasn’t been returned yet.” 

“Humph!” said Jane Sprood. “I knew that before. Do you 
think anybody would bring back that truck and say, ‘Here’s your 
truck; we had a very successful robbery; thank you’? Dont 
be a fool, Enderbury Wick.” 

She turned to Elsie. 

“Where’s Father?” 

“He’s not back yet,” the girl said. 

But he came in a minute later, and with him was Dr. Abel 
Rockminster. 

“I brought the Doctor to you, Jane,” said Mr. Sprood. “I told 
him you had gone into the detective line, and he thought—” 

“I thought, perhaps,” said the old dentist, “you might help me, 
Jane. I know you haven’t been coming to me lately; I’m out of 
style and out of date, I dare say. But I have always admired 
your efficiency. Yes! I don’t know—I thought perhaps—” 

The old man seemed greatly broken since Jane Sprood had 
last seen him. His hands trembled, and his face was drawn, and 
his eyes showed fear and indecision. He was a striking contrast 
to Jane Sprood’s natty little father, for Dr. Rockminster was a 
large, heavy man, and now his shoulders slouched, and he was 
loose and spineless. 

“May I see you alone, Jane?” he asked nervously. 

Jane Sprood led him into the dining-room and closed the doors. 

“As soon as I can get at it, Doctor,” she said briskly, “I’m going 
to have an office—a room I can call an office. I’m going into this 
detective work heart and soul. That’s my way. Efficiency, effect- 
iveness, effort! Well?” 

The Doctor hesitated, and 
Jane Sprood put her hand 
on his arm to reassure 
him. 

“Speak out, to the bot- 
tom of your heart,” she 
said. “Tell me everything. 
Whatever it is, it will not 
be as bad as I have heard. 
Susan Perk has been talking 
to me for an hour.” 

“Poor Susan!” said Dr. 
Rockminster. “Well, Jane, 
I’m afraid I’m in a nasty 
hole—a bad hole, Jane. I’m 
afraid it is all up with me. 
I suppose,” he said, sighing, 
(Continued on page 96 ) 
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THESE are stories of the web of life into which we are all woven—of the effects upon many people of the wealthy 
Quaker Hill colony which followed an infrattion of the social code by Julian Osborn and Margaret Meredith. 


The lawyer Hicks cleared Margaret’s name at the expense of a girl named Mary Miller. 
So too Julian’s wife Daisy forgave him. 


reconciled to her. 


Margaret’s husband was 
But the ball kept rolling. Wealthy Mr. Mahan 


was about to consent to the engagement of his stepdaughter Elsa to Gilbert Carlton, when he received this 
anonymous letter: “Before you consider Gilbert Carlton as the husband of the charming Elsa, ask him about the 
meaning of his friendship with Mary Miller, the girl who was with Julian Osborn at that hotel in Baltimore.” 


ae ten happy? I am happy,” said Mary Miller, washing her 
brush in a tumbler of water and drying it on the shepherd- 
like overall without which no man or woman can possibly be an 
artist. “The sun’s shining. I had bacon for breakfast. I have 
enough orders for work to be certain of my bread and butter and 
jam until the end of September, and sufficient optimism to 
imagine art-editors scrambling over each other to provide me 
with all I need for the winter. Happy! Ask me another.” She 
foolishly omitted to knock wood. 

Her laugh was contagious, and although the sight of her awoke 
all his sympathy, and the knowledge of her courage made him 
indefinably ashamed of his own easy-going life, Eric Peterson 
caught it, and the young duet rang through the studio which no 
longer was a ramshackle cow-barn, the eyesore of the neighborhood. 

From where he lay on the chintz- and cushioned-covered 
thing which, made of dry-goods-boxes, passed admirably for a set- 
tee, within an arm’s reach of the flat table upon which Mary Miller 
was coloring her new design for a magazine cover, young Peter- 
son was not able to see the pompous parental mansion, the white 
walls and red roof of which gleamed between the leaves of trees 
no older than his father’s prosperity. Nor could he catch the 
fat hum of his mother’s opulent car as it took her into the model 
village, there to perform her usual suspicious round of the obsequi- 
ous grocer’s store and put meat, fish, eggs and vegetables through 
a stern examination. It was in his mind’s eye that he saw it 
all, with the wealth and the security which it represented, and 
being deeply in love with this courageous girl, it filled him with 
a sharp and totally new sense of humiliation to know that he 
spent as much unearned money in a few months on clothes and 
hair-tonics and cigarettes as she earned during the whole of a 


year by infinite labor—this lonely unit in the great army of 
marchers along the street of adventure. 

Hill, Yale and a ready-made seat in his father’s office, as the 
only son of that immensely able man who had built up a huge 
business on the foundations of his own father’s efforts—this was 
the velvet way along which young Eric Feterson had gone. He 
belonged to the aristocracy of democracy, a quick proceeding in 
a country where individual effort inevitably finds its reward and 
where every man has an equal chance on the ladder which leads 
from nothing to everything. ‘“An awfully decent chap,” was the 
description generally applied to Eric Peterson, Junior, to which 
may be added that his calm acceptance of things as he found 
them, a delightful indolence for everything except games, and a 
most happy facility for dressing himself to the mth degree of 
perfection, were overlooked by his ambitious parents because of 
his disarming smile, his consistent amiability and his invariable 
reply to all anxious inquiries as to when he was going to take life 
seriously: “Oh, my dear old thing, please let me find myself. 
After all, I’m frightfully young.” 

Although his father daily hoped to see his boy at work in 
the office, and his mother was doing her best to throw him in 
the way of the daughters of equally rich people with a view to 
matrimony, it was characteristic of Eric Peterson to be lying in a 
suit of golf-clothes imported from England, on the sofa of 2 
hard-working artist in the middle of a busy week, with a proposal 
on the tip of his tongue, and without giving a single thought to 
the sense of deep and extreme disappointment which would affect 
both his parents when he announced the fact that the future Mrs. 
Eric Peterson was the little, unheard-of piece of feminine flotsam 
who had been permitted to turn their old barn into what she 
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called a studio—a person they vaguely remembered to have seen 
picking wild-flowers on the outskirts of their property, and who 
hung on to existence by the skin of her teeth, painting things of 
which nobody ever heard. It is one of the ironies of life that the 
sons of rich men very seldom walk along the path pursued by 
their fathers, and very frequently riot through the hard-earned 
fortunes which these men have built up on the sweat of their brow. 

Eric Peterson was a young man who would have been amazingly 
surprised if told 


aware of the fact—how could she help it?—that this very perfect 
young person was in love with her, that eventually, at his own 
good time, he would make a colloquial declaration of his love 
probably asking her to be his wife as he would ask her to . 
riding or to play a round of golf. ~ 8 
But she understood him through and through. She knew eve 
particular step which had led up to his present condition of physical 
and mental modernity. Behind his semi-humorous expression she 


sized up the touch 





that there was any 
one thing on earth 
that he should not 
and ought not to 
do if he made up 
his mind to do it. 
But he would 
never join the list 
of only sons who 
rioted, for two ex- 
cellent reasons. 
He was mentally 
an artist, and by 
nature a poet. He 
had made up his 
mind to marry 
Mary Miller if she 
would have him, 
and the best thing 
he did was to de- 
vote the working 
hours of many 
days to lying on 
her modest sofa 
to watch her smile, 
to admirethe 
merry glint in her 
blue eyes, to be 
fascinated by the 
delicious way in 
which her fair hair 
went into curls 
round her ears, to 
offer small criti- 
cisms as to the 
coloring of her de- 
signs—and be sur- 
prised when she 
took them—and to 
look forward with 
quite enormous de- 
light to the mo- 
ment when he 
could lift her out 
of the renovated 
barn, with its gas- 
stove upon which 
she cooked her 
meals, and pile at 





of poetry that was 
in his soul, and 
she knew all the 
excellence of the 
man that was la. 
tent in his nature, 
and which his 
training and his 
environment had 
never called upon 
him to use. He 
was by no means 
a hero in her eyes 
—as a practical 
working-girl she 
rather disliked 
heroes; but she 
had discovered 
that he was a 
gentleman, and she 
was proud of him 
for that. She had 
given him, weeks 
ago, her adorable 
little heart, and 
she now reveled in 
the luxury of the 
certainty that in 
his mind she was 
already Mrs. Eric 
Peterson, the girl 
about to be intro- 
duced to the lei- 
sure and luxury 
of the wealth 
which he had not 
been obliged to 
disturb himself in 
earning. And so 
that was why she 
was happy—as in- 
deed she well 
might be. It 
would presently 
devolve upon her, 
she told herself, 
gladly, to work a 
miracle by making 
this boy a familiar 








her feet every 
mortal thing that 
money could buy. 
To this young 
philosopher, who accepted the state of things in which he found 
himself with no more active gratitude than one accepts a sunny 
day or a pleasant vista of countryside, Mary Miller was a sort of 
melody, something very sweet and rhythmic that would presently, 
when he thought fit to become serious, guide his life and wander 
with him among the pleasant spots of the world—a companion as 
delightful to the eye as to the mind. Let Wall Street hang itself! 
Let his father continue to pile dollar upon dollar! They had their 
uses, and he knew precisely how best to spend them. He was 
modern—ultra modern; he agreed as to that. Who had made him 
so but his parents? And in addition to this he had nice kinky 
hair, a straight nose with a blunt tip, a mind totally free from 
guile, a happy and contented disposition and a talent for making 
everything center round himself which amounted to genius. 
Nothing from nowhere, Mary Miller was a little disingenuous 
when she announced the fact that she was happy merely because 
she had had bacon for breakfast and saw her way out of immediate 
money-troubles owing to the fact that certain editors had given 
her orders for a series of magazine covers. She was tremulously 


“1 wanted to believe him,” said Mahan. 
makes an ugly insinuation, and I have come to look into it.” 


figure in the office 
of Peterson & Son. 

“Look,” she 
said. “How do 
you like it?” She didn’t hold the design up for him to gaze at. 
She left it flat upon the table in order to have the pleasure of 
watching young Peterson unfold himself and go to the effort of 
crossing several feet of her plain unpolished floor. 

“Yes,” he said finally, “I like it. That blue has depth, and the 
daring way in which you have made that queer female measure 
at least nine feet is very jolly. The peacock’s tail hanging from 
the sky, the daffodils growing among the clouds and the light 
from the cloudy sun fill me with joy. What a pity the war’s not 
still on! Think what a corking touch of color this would make 
on the slimy walls of dugouts.” He caught her eye and laughed, 


“But this lettcr 


.-because he saw in it a look which proved to him that she “got” 


that he was talking absolute piffle from the sheer joy of living. He 
was just about to seize the opportunity to take both her hands 
and conquer the quiver in his voice and say “I love you, old thing,” 
when the door opened abruptly and smashed his intention into 
a thousand pieces. There stood Margaret Meredith, and with her 
came an indefinable sense of anxiety and distress. 

To both these young things the unexpected appearance of Bob’s 
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wife, much as they liked her, was colossal in its indiscretion. 
Weeks and weeks of philandering had been used to lead up to 
that moment. To Eric the disturbance was like nothing so much 
as a misprint in a highly finished sonnet, and as he drew back dis- 
appointed but perfectly polite, and gave Margaret a cheery good 
morning, he said to himself: ‘Well, there it is, old thing! I'll 
have to wait until the moon’s up—that’s all. It’s got to be done 
to-day, and after all, perhaps I can do it with greater style in a 
dinner-jacket.” 

Mary Miller gathered at once that the answer to Margaret 
Meredith’s sudden appearance was trouble. She knew the mean- 
ing of that line upon her friend’s forehead, and she waited, with a 
queer sudden catch at her heart. 

“I’m awfully sorry to break in upon you,” said Margaret, “‘but—” 

The look which passed between the two girls was quite enough 
for Eric Peterson. With the gesture of an ex-artilleryman he shot 
his arm forward, glanced at the small wrist-watch which he had 
worn throughout his service in France and picked up his cap, which 
lay upon the sofa. “I regret to say that I must leave you,” he 
said. “I have a long distance-call to make.’”’ He showed his teeth, 
bowed to both girls and strolled forth, tall and slight and highly 
finished, into the sunlight ‘of that very exquisite June morning, 
whistling himself out of hearing. Whereupon Mary added a long 
string of figures to the credit side of Peterson’s private account, 
and Margaret jumped into the middle of things. 

“I’ve just had this note from Frankie Mundy,” she said. “I 
brought it round at once. I’m terribly worried.” 

Mary Miller said good-by to her work for at least an hour, 
shot a tender and admiring glance after the man with whom 
trouble did not seem to be acquainted, 
and braced herself up. She and Fate 
were not good friends. What had Fate 
sent to her this time? 

It was one of Frankie’s characteristic 
notes—a little self-conscious, large and 
upright,—and it ran like this: “I dined at 
the Castle last night, Margaret dear, and 
came away early, a prey to many conflict- 
ing emotions. Mrs. Mahan had gone off 
to New York on her Red Cross business, 
and so Elsa played hostess to Kenneth 
and Marjorie Holbrook, Nina Hopper, the 
Kesters, the Claytons and that dear man 
Allen Rumsey, just back from Russia, full 
of strange warnings. Gilbert Carlton was 
there too, and it gradually came to me 
during dinner that behind the apparent 
normality of the whole proceeding, there 
either had been or there was going to be 
a domestic eruption. I could see that 
not only did Mr. Mahan want to confide 
in me, but also Elsa and Gilbert. 

“The two men missed their opportunity, 
and I only was able to snatch a few min- 
utes with Elsa. This was quite enough 
to keep me awake all night. My dear, 
you have never told me the full and com- 
plete story of your recent trouble, but 
there have been rumors—there always 
are. From what I caught from Elsa, or 
rather from what Elsa forced upon me, it 
appears that she became engaged to Gil- 
bert Carlton yesterday afternoon, but 
that just before dinner, when she was in 
the seventh heaven of happiness, the step- 
father refused to give his consent to the 
engagement until he was informed of the 
relationship between Gilbert and that nice 
little friend of yours, Mary Miller. 

“You may imagine in what sort of 
mood these two young people went 
through dinner and how disturbed that 
kind-hearted, sensitive and sentimental 
Mr. Mahan was. I don’t think that any 
of the seismic movements were caught by the other people, but 
I am easily affected by these things, and so ate nothing and was 
very hungry when I arrived home. In all my half-waking dreams 
during the night the name of Mary Miller, which means nothing 
to me, was somehow associated with your name in my mind. 

“So I am sending you this letter by hand to put you on your 
guard and to let you know that there must be some one iv our 






















Quaker Hill community who is burrowing. If, my dear Mar- 
garet, you have hidden anything, I think you had better dig it 
up and hide it again. I don’t know why I say this or what Mary 
Miller is to you. I am just obeying an impulse. But there is 
that startling element of intuition in my pen which, according 
tc the psychological novelist, belongs exclusively to women. It 
doesn’t. There are some men who have it to a far greater degree 
—the milliner man and the palmist, for instance. That’s all. 
My love to you. —FRANKIE.” 

As Mary Miller handed the letter back to Margaret, a great 
cloud seemed to pass between the sun and the earth, and the dis- 
appearing figure of Eric Peterson was blotted out as by a fog. 
But she refused to become panicky or to cross he: bridges until 
she came to them. What was the use? “Mrs. Mundy,” she said 
quietly, “‘is a splendid woman; but she knows more than she wants 
you to think she does.” 

The letter trembled in. Margaret’s fingers, and in her eyes 
there was a look of great fear. “Some one has found us out,” 
she said. “That lie is coming up again like a weed. It’s in Elsa’s 
garden, and before we know where we are, it may be in yours.” 
She put her hands over her face. 

In her alert imagination Mary Miller could see herself and her 
friend standing on a small island the edges of which were crum- 
bling before a strong incoming tide. . But she had gone arm in arm 
with trouble a long way up the road, and had achieved the fac- 
ulty of courage. “Well,” she said, “let’s face this thing up coolly 
and practically. What I think is going to happen is this—and we 
must be prepared for it: There is. a mischief-maker at work— 
probably ‘the Mrs. Hicks you've told me about. Being unhappy 
herself, she can’t bear to see others happy. She has found out 
that my having sworn to being at Baltimore with Mr. Osborn is not 
true, and is using it to upset this engagement. According to her 
I am a disreputable woman for having perjured myself to save 
you; therefore if Gilbert Carlton is a friend of mine, he is not 
fit to be engaged to Mr. Mahan’s daughter. Do you follow me 
as far as that?” 

“Yes,” said Margaret. 

“Well, everything that follows must 
come out of the temperament of these 
three new people who have been touched 
by the epidemic. Gilbert will not lie 
down under Mr. Mahan’s refusal to allow 
him fo be engaged to Elsa. He will want 
to prove that there is nothing in his friend- 
ship with me that makes him in any way 
unfit.” 

“He can do that,” said Margaret. 

“Can he? How? I can see Mr. Ma- 
han entering the studio. I can see him 
putting me through a searching cross- 
examination. 
I don’t know Mr. 
Mahan, but I have 
seen him at the 
Country Club. I 
like the look of 
him. He is good- 
hearted, and as I 
believe in human 
nature, I shall put 
all my faith in that 
and tell him the 
truth I shall 
never again believe 
in the goodness of 
humanity if he is 
not to be trusted.” 

Very white and 
very frightened, 
Margaret eyed her 
little practical 
friend with a mix- 
ture of confidence 
and _irresolution. 
Julian knew. He had told her that Mrs. Hicks knew, and had 
told Daisy. Wilbur Hicks knew, and now Egg-flip Mahan was 
to know. How long could it be before the story found its way 
to the ears of Bob? The lie upon which she stood was as useless 
a foundation as shifting sands, and it was spreading through the 
Quaker Hill Colony like water from a broken dam. There was 
the further complication of young Eric Peterson, who could of- 


She opened the door, 
watched Julian and 
Margaret scuttle, with 
a total lack of dignity, 
into their hiding-place. 
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fer paradise to the plucky girl whose loyalty had put Margaret 
back into her home—poor Margaret, who had wandered from the 
straight path, and in finding her way back to it, had set fire to the 
undergrowth of Quaker Hill, the heat of which was scorching house 
after house! 

She went over to Mary and kissed her. “I don’t know what to 
say to you,” she said. “You make the word friendship all golden 
in the dictionary.” 

Mary Miller’s voice broke. “My dear,” she said, “I have a 
sense of gratitude. You must leave this thing to me. Gilbert 
must marry Elsa—that goes without saying. He carried her pho- 
tograph over his heart all through his service, and look what she 
did for him. It is a good story and must end happily.” She 
wheeled round, hearing a quick approaching step. “Mr. Mahan,” 
she added. “Already!” She squared her shoulders. 

But it was Julian who passed the window. Both girls, at the 
same moment, caught sight of that profile which had been so 
expensive and so dangerous. 

“T sent for him,” said Margaret. “I called him up as soon as 
I had received this letter. I thought he’d 
better know. I thought he might be able 
to help.” 

“T don’t think so,” said Mary Miller, <#% 
but she held out her hand as the door ¢ 
opened. 

Julian had the appearance of a man 
who had recovered from auto-infatuation. 

He was as good-looking as ever, but cer- 

tain lines of conceit, and the petulance of 

the spoiled person which had marked his 

face, had gone. His old self-consciousness 

and arrogance had also disappeared. He 

had reacted well from the operation upon 

his pride, and gained in character. Like 

Margaret, he had been brought to look 

upon life with saner and 
more honest eyes, and it 
seemed a pity that they 
were not to be left alone 
to continue their regen- 
eration. 

He had not seen Mar- 
garet for several weeks 
—not, in fact, since the 
night of his reconcilia- 
tion with Daisy. The 
touch of her hand awoke 
the old thrill and stirred 
the old desire. But he 
swung himself back in- 
stantly to the new path 
that he was walking with 
his wife, and ordered his 
thoughts to heel like a 
pack of obstreperous 
dogs. “I drove down at 
once,” he said. “What’s 
happened?” 

The sight of the man 
whose face still haunted 
her in those quiet mo- 
ments of her day, when 
she relaxed from her self- 
imposed struggle to wipe 
him out of her brain, 
was very painful to 
Margaret Meredith. A 
thousand memories 
chimed in her mind like 
bells, and something went 
through her heart like a 
red-hot needle. With a 
supreme effort she con- 
trolled herself and was able to speak in an ordinary level voice. 
“I thought we’d better meet, because some one has been talking. 
The lie we told isn’t dead. Its tentacles have caught hold of 
Gilbert Carlton and Elsa Mahan, and if we’re not very careful, 
Mary will fall a victim too.” 

Julian took the letter which Mary held out to him and read it 
carefully and with growing gravity. He could read Frankie Mun- 
dy’s warning between the lines, and could make out plainly enough 


“I regret to say that I must leave you,”’ he 
said. “I have a long-distance call to make.” 


that Mrs. Hicks was still at work. Once more his imayination 
winged itself into the den of his old friend Bob. What 11 God's 
name could be done to preserve this good man’s implicit jaith jp 
the woman who represented to him the epitome of all that was 
most beautiful? That was obviously the question to be faced 
to the best of their united abilities. It was made all the more 
difficult from the fact that revenge added to the spite of the law. 
yer’s wife, the limit of whose power of making trouble was not 
yet reached. But before he could formulate any scheme or listen 
to any suggestions, sitting knee to knee with the woman who 
had already suffered enough from his lack of self-control, there 
was another step on the path, 

“It’s Mr. Mahan,” whispered Mary. “You two must not be 
seen. Go in here—quick.” She opened the door in the partition 
which divided the studio from her tiny kitchen, gave an imperious 
gesture, watched Julian and Margaret scuttle, with a total lack of 
dignity, into their hiding-place, and closed the door upon them, 
At all costs, Elsa’s father must not be allowed to think that he 
had come upon conspirators. If Mary were handicapped by sus- 


. picion in the struggle which lay before her, her faith in human 


sympathy and kindness would not have a fair chance. She flew 
back to her table, picked up her brush, bent over her work and 
hummed a little song. The uncomfortable interview that was 
about to take place must, she knew, be overheard by the man and 
woman who had dared to believe that the results of their great 
indiscretion could affect no one but themselves. The knowledge 
of the untruth of this most foolish belief was already theirs. They 
might add something more to it before they emerged. 

There was a touch of nervousness in the way in which Mr, 
Mahan cleared his throat as he stood outside the door of the barn 
and rapped upon it with his knuckles, 

“Come in,” sang out Mary Miller in a voice as light as thistle- 
down. 

Dressed in a business suit and wearing a business expression, 
George Mahan entered the studio. Presumably he had expected 
to find a bold and brassy person seated there, vivid and vampirish, 
because his look changed to one of surprise when his eyes {ell 
upon the slight, sweet figure of the girl in her working overall, 
with her head bent over a table covered with the implements of 
painting. 

“T came to see Miss Miller,” he said. 

“Thank you,” said Mary. ‘Wont you sit down?” 

Under different circumstances there might have been something 
almost comic in the way in which Mahan sat on the edge of a 
chair and put his hat under it as though he were in a lecture hall 
at a Liberty Loan meeting, where he knew that he was going to 
be called upon not only to empty his bank-account but draw 
upon his capital. He looked indeed more like a man who was in 
trouble himself than one who had come to make trouble. “Lovely 
weather,” he began, fidgeting with his fingers. 

“Perfect,” said Mary. “He’s kind, he’s kind,” she said to her- 
self. ‘He's suffered and can be trusted.” 

“If this girl isn’t a good little soul, the very sister of all the 
flowers, I'll eat my hat,” thought Mahan—immediately add- 
ing: “Go easy, you sentimentalist. A pretty face has made 
a fool of you before.” Between these conflicting thoughts he 
didn’t know how to begin. And there was a strange and 
peculiar silence, during which Julian and Margaret ventured 
to look into each other’s eyes. They had hoped never to 
find themselves alone again, anywhere. 

“You're almost the first of the big guns of Quaker Hill 
Colony to see my old barn since I made a studio of it. How 
do you like it?” 

Mahan glanced about him, but made no comments, In- 
stead he shot out a sudden question. “How long have you 
known Gilbert Carlton?” 

“For years and years,” said Mary. “His sister and I were 
at the same school, and we all used to meet for the holidays 
at their father’s house at Easthampton. Those were in the 
good days before I was turned loose on the world. Why 
do you ask?” 

A dozen terse and rather brutal sentences formulated 
themselves in the mind of Egg-flip Mahan, who had come 

with the fixed idea that he was to deal with a light woman; but 
under the frank and whimsical eyes of the surprising girl who was 
obviously a worker like himself, they fell to pieces. “Cards on 
the table,” he said impulsively. ‘Here are mine.” And he pro- 
duced the letter which had burst in his hands like a bomb and 


‘put it face upward in front of her. 


“Am I to read it?” asked Mary. 
“Yes—then you'll know why I’ve come.” 
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Mary picked it up and read it aloud. She wanted, the two 
people who were hiding in her kitchen to overhear the indict- 

ent. 

a Before you consider Gilbert Carlton as the husband of the 
charming Elsa, ask him about the meaning of his friendship with 
Mary Miller, the girl who was found with Julian Osborn at the 
hote! at Baltimore.’ Have you asked him?” Mary inquired when 
she had finished. 

“T had to,” Mahan made answer. 

“What did he say?” 

“{ couldn’t tell you all that 
he said. He is only just out of ; 
uniform, Our men who went ed 
over have a way of expressing 
themselves which may not be 
repeated to girls of your age.” 
For the first time the ebullient 
and irresistible humor of the 
gtay-haired Irishman showed : 
at the corners of his mouth. F 

Mary laughed. ‘“He’s a good : 
soldier,” she said, “and al- Yea 
though you wont repeat his re- 
marks, I know that I can be 
grateful for them. ll the 
same, you don’t believe him, or 
you wouldn’t have come to 
me. 

“A shrewd thrust,” said 
Mahan. “I wanted to believe 
him. But this letter makes an 
ugly insinuation, and I have 
come to look into it. You can't 
blame me for that. Elsa is as 
good as a daughter to me, and 
when a father is going to give 
his little girl away in marriage, 


“There was nothing else to do.” 
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The Girl ‘.% 
Who Went Back \ 
THE life-story of a girl who 


went in for interior decoration 
as a profession and a livelihood 
will appear in the next, the 
October, Green Book Maga- 
Be sure to read 
\ this most illuminating 
| ‘ narrative. 


a number of days,—she walked back with me to my dingy little 
room and left a check on my table which not only paid all my 
debts but which made it possible for me to say no to the man 
who wanted to put me where he could find me waiting’ for him 
whenever he chose to come. This was the sort of kindness which 
sends thanksgiving to the feet of God, and I shall never forget it 
as long as I live.” 

There was another but shorter silence. Julian turned to Mar- 
garet, and his lips shaped the words: ‘Who could?” And she 
gave him a little smile, but 
slipped her hand over’ her 
heart. 
ie : ; When Mahan spoke, it was 
with the sort of Cork in his ac- 

cent that only came into it 
| when he was deeply moved. 
| “It’s a mighty good wurrld,” he 
*., or said. 
| “And then my turn came,” 
| continued Mary. “Like all the 
| rest of the people in Quaker 
Hill, you were interested in the 
action brought by Mrs. Osborn 
against her husband, in which 
Mrs. Meredith was named as 
co-respondent. In the middle 
of the case I offered my serv- 
ices, played the part sug- 
gested by the lawyer and was 
able with everlasting joy to pay 
back something of my debt to 
the woman who had rescued 
me by sending her home to 
her husband clothed in chas- 
tity. Do you want to know 
anything more about the girl 
who is a friend of Gilbert Carl- 











he has to be careful that the 
man who takes her is fit to 
have her.” His voice broke a little, and he bent his head over 
so that he might conceal the sudden uncontrollable trembling of 
his lips. 

Mary leaned forward and touched his hand with her fingers. “I 
quite understand,” she said. ‘Your cards are on the table. I will 
lay all mine out before you.” 

In the next room the two victims of their own misconduct held 
their breath. 

Mahan looked up, and in the eyes which held his own he saw 
no guile. After all, he thought, Julian’s a devilish handsome fellow, 
and the poor child may perhaps have loved him. “Thank you,” 
he said. 

“IT wont ask you to give me your promise not to repeat any- 
thing I am going to say. I believe that will be quite unneces- 
sary.” 

ii there was one thing which Mahan liked more than any other, 
it was to be trusted and to be taken on his face value as a man 
of honor. Many good deals and several bad ones had resuited 
from this little weakness. He wondered how she knew of it—this 
young thing who seemed to be trying to earn a living in a place 
which he knew to have been occupied not so very long before by 
the common domestic cow. Was she just a little too shrewd to 
be as free from trickery as she would have him believe? “A good 
beginning,” he said dryly. 

“TI was not found with Julian Osborn in a hotel at Baltimore,” 
said Mary quietly. “I have never been in Baltimore, and I 
have only met Julian Osborn once. It is true that I stood up in 
court and swore to the fact that I had registered as Mrs. Osborn, 
but I did it in order to repay Margaret Meredith for having saved 
me from having to become the—the companion of a married 

“You did!” 

“Yes, and I'll tell you why. A year ago I was riding in a bus 
in Fifth Avenue with almost my last dime. I sat next to a girl 
I’d never seen before. She was beautifully dressed, and was very 
far away from the sort of trouble which dogged my heels. I don’t 
know why, but she spoke to me and asked me to go somewhere 
and have lunch with her. Perhaps she could see that I looked hun- 

As we sat over a small table in a restaurant, she drew out 
of me the little story which is so very ordinary and which in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred makes bad women of good 
girls. When lunch was over,—the first lunch I had tasted for quite 





ton or why such a friendship 
should prevent you from agree- 
ing to his marriage to your daughter?” 

Mr. Mahan sprang up and held out his hand. “Yes,” he cried 
out, “I should like to know a good deal more about such a girl. 
I should like to have the honor of welcoming her to my house 
and of begging her to give me the pleasure of her friendship.” 

The two hands closed warmly, and for a moment nothing more 
was said—simply because the Irishman, who had struggled with 
life and won, and the little girl who had escaped from the street 
of adventure without a stain on her skirt, were unable to speak. 
And in the small room behind the partition Julian and Margaret 
looked at each other once more, aghast. Here was another man 
to know their already hackneyed secret. How long would it be 
before some one broke in upon Bob Meredith’s fool’s paradise 
and shattered his dream? 

“If I hurry, I can catch that confounded train that stops at every 
station. I’ve a big day’s work before me,” said Mahan; and on 
his way to the door he blew his nose loudly—too loudly. He was 
something of a comedian. 

_ “Your hat,” cried Mary Miller, and she dived for it and held 
it out. 

“I’m going to throw an old shoe after the bride and bridegroom.” 

The Irishman, descended from kings, took the hand once more, 
bent low and kissed it royally. 

And when Julian and Margaret came back into the studio, they 
were met by Mary Miller. “It was a certainty,” she said tri- 
umphantly. “Worry no more.” 

“But there’s Bob,” said Julian. 

“He wouldn’t believe it.” 

“And there’s Eric,” said Margaret. 

Mary tilted up her chin. “Nothing could shake his faith in me,” 
she answered. 

But she forgot to knock wood. 

(To watch the many consequences, foreseen and otherwise, of 
any single act is a fascinating game. In this remarkable series Mr. 
Hamilton, as you have seen, follows the results upon divers people 
of a single social sin. How far-reaching such a situation may be- 
come has only partly been shown. In the next story of the series, 
“The Devil’s Sister,” the further rainifications of the original evil- 
doing are dramatically presented. “The Devil’s Sister” is, indeed, 
one of the most powerful and unusual stories the brilliant author 
of “The Blindness of Virtue,” “The Sins of the Children’ and 
“Scandal” has ever written.) 
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country where I come 
from. He’s clever enough 
to put it over Moira all 
these years—” 

“Yes, mon Jeem. An’ 
’e may ‘put it over Moira’ 
still, now dat you go away from er. 

“Perhaps,” he muttered with a frown. 
“But that doesn’t matter. She’s not De 
Vautrin’s daughter, or his—I’d take an 
oath on it. I’ve-got to clear her skirts 
of this dirty mess. She wouldn’t come. 
They've. got her there now—a prisoner. 
She can’t help herself. I can’t be losing 
any time.” 

He rose suddenly, as though aware of 
the passage of time, and took a few paces 
away from her. 

“Not to-night?” said Piquette. 

“The first train. I’ve got to go and 
find out.” 

She glanced at the small enameled 
clock upon the mantel. 

“Tt is too late. Dere would be no fas’ 
express until de morning.” 

“Very well. I'll see.” And he strode 
toward the door. 

“At de Hotel Gravelotte, at de corner, 
you will find out; but wait!” She had 
sprung up, and running out of the apart- 
ment, returned in a moment with a soft 
hat, which she gave him. 

“Thanks, Piquette—you’re my good 
angel. I do seem to need you, don’t I?” 

“T ’ope you do, mon vieux,” she said 
quietly. And then: “Go an’ ’urry back. 
T will wait for you.” 


HUS it was that the next day found 

Jim Horton and Piquette together in 
a compartment of the Marseilles Express 
on their way to the Riviera. Jim had 
managed to get reservations in a train 
which was now running regularly, and 
then, after advising Piquette, had returned 
to his lodgings in the rue Jean Paul, meet- 
ing her at the Gare de Lyon at noon. 
Piquette seemed to have thought of 
everything that he had forgotten, and 
greeted him with an air of gayety which 
did much to restore his drooping spirits. 
It was very cozy, very comfortable, in 
their compartment a4 deux, and Piquette 
looked upon the excursion from the angle 
of the child ready and willing to take a 
new pleasure in anything. 

And Jim Horton sat watching her, de- 
tached by her magnetism from the gloom 
of his thoughts, aware of the quality of 
her devotion to this newly found friend 
for whom with joyous carelessness she 
was risking the good will of her patron, 
the displeasure of her bloodthirsty friends 
of earlier days, and even perhaps her 
very life. She was a new event in his 
experience, giving him a different mean- 
ing for many things. There had been no 
new passages of anything approaching 
sentiment between them, and he watched 
her curiously. It seemed that what she 
wished him to understand was that she 
was merely a good friend that he could 
tie to and be understood by. Even when 
he took her hand in his,—a natural im- 
pulse on Jim’s part when it lay for a 
moment beside him,—she only let it rest 
there a moment, and then gave a careless 
gesture or made a swift, useful motion 
which dispelled illusions and exorcized 
sentiment. 

Whatever her past, her strange phil- 


The Splendid Outcast 


(Continued from- page 53) 


osophy of life, her unique code of morals, 
he had to admit to himself that she was 
a fine young animal, feminine to the last 
glossy hair of her head, and compact of 
splendid forces which had been diverted, 
of virtues which refused to be stifled by 
the mere accident of environment. But 
most of all was she that product of the 
Latin Quarter, which knows and shares 
poverty and affluence, friendship and en- 
mity—the gamine, the bonne camarade. 

As the day wore on, Piquette grew 
tired of looking at the scenery, and after 
yawning once or twice, laid her head 
quite frankly upon his shoulder with all 
the grace of a tired child and immedi- 
ately went to sleep. Jim Horton smiled 
down at her with a new sense of pride in 
this strange friendship, admiring the fine 
level brows,. the shadows on her eyelids, 
slightly tinted with blue, the well-turned 
nose, the scarlet curve-of her underlip 
and the firm line of her jaw and chin. 
Two outcasts they were, he and she, 
strangely met and more -strangely linked 
in the common purpose of protecting the 
destinies of a decadent French gentleman 
whom Jim Horton had never seen and in 
whom he had no interest. 

Jim had not dared to think of Moira—it 
was well that Piquette had kept his 
thoughts from her. But now as his com- 
panion slept, his arm around her slim 
figure, he began to think of Moira and the 
tragic decision that he had given her 
to make. She had chosen to remain there 
in the rue de Tavennes because that 
was the only home she knew, and in the 
agony of her mind she felt that she must 
find sanctuary in her own room with her 
thoughts and her prayers. And the love 
she bore him he knew was not a mere 
passing fancy, born of their strange ro- 
mance, but a living flame of pure passion 
which could only be dimmed by her duty 
to her conscience—but not extinguished. 


PP RQUETTS stirred slightly in her sleep 
and spoke his name. “Mon Jeem!” 
she muttered, and then settled herself 
more comfortably against his shoulder. 
Jim Horton did not move for fear of 
awakening her, but his gaze passed over 
her relaxed features, and a generous wave 
of gratitude swept over him for all that 
she had done for him. What a trump 
she was! What a loyal little soul to help 
him with no hope of reward but the same 
kind of loyalty she had given him. He 
must not fail her. If there were only 
some way in which he could help her to 
happiness. In sleep she was so gentle— 
so childlike, so confiding. Thinking of 
all that he owed her, he bent over and 
kissed her gently on the brow. 

She did not waken, and Jim Horton 
raised his head. Then suddenly, as if 
in response to an impulse, looked at the 
small, uncurtained window that let out 
upon the corridor of the carriage. There 
two dark eyes stared at him as though 
fascinated, from a pallid face, the whiter 
for its frame of duskv hair—the face of 
Moira Quinlevin. He thought for a 
moment that the vision was a part of 


his obsession, and for gq 
second did not move—and 
then started forward, 
awakening Piquette; for 
behind the face, in the 
obscurity of the corridor, 
he made out -another head—and the iri- 
descent eyes of Barry Quinlevin. 


CHAPTER XIV 


A Nicut ATTACK 


VEN as Jim looked the faces were 
merged into the obscurity and van- 
ished. 

Piquette clung tightly to his arm, whis- 
pering: 

“TI ’ad such a dreadful dream— 
Jeem, what is it?” 

He started to his feet. 

“Barry Quinlevin—there!” he gasped. 
“With her!” 

Her clutch on his arm tightened. 

“‘Here—impossible!”’ 

“T saw them.” 

“You dreamed, like me. I can't be- 
lieve—” 

“They. were there a moment: ago. 
me go, Piquette.” 

“No,” she protested in a frightened 
whisper. “You mus’ not follow.” 

“I’ve got to—to.explain,” he muttered. 

But she only clutched his arm the more 
firmly, and he could not shake her off, 
for she held him with the strength of 
desperation. 

“Not now, mon Jeem,” she pleaded. 
“T—I am frighten’.” 

He glanced at her quickly, and it 
seemed as if this were so, for her face 
had gone so white that the rouge upon 
her lips looked like the blood upon an 
open wound. 

“Tt is jus’ what ’e want’, mon Jeem, 
for you to go after him.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Tt would give him de excuse he want’ 
to shoot you.” 

“Nonsense!” 

“Defense personnelle! He knows de 
law. He will surely kill you, mon 
Jeem.” 

“I’m not afraid. 
quette.” 

“No. You s’all not. 
here alone?” 

“There’s nothing to be frightened about 
cn a train full of people.” 

He managed to reach the door with 
Piquette clinging to him, and peered out 
into the corridor. A guard was approach- 
ing. 
“Ou est ¢e monsieur et cette dame?” 
he stammered, Ollendorf fashion, and 
then his French failed him, and he floun- 
dered helplessly, pleading with Piquette 
to finish what he wished to say. 

But the man understood, rattled off a 
rapid sentence and disappeared. 

“Tt is dat dey have gone into anoder 
carriage,” she translated. “You see. It 
will be impossible to find dem.” 

“No,” he muttered, but he knew that 
the delay had cost him his opportunity. 

“You mus’ not leave me, mon petit,” 
Piquette pleaded at his ear. “I ’ave 
fear of him. ’E ’as seen us together. 
Now ’e knows that it is I who ’ave tol’ 
about Monsieur le Duc—I who ’ave ’elp 


Why, 


Let 


I’ve got to go, Pi- 


An’ leave me 
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you from de house in de rue Charron— 
everyt’ing. I ‘ave fear.” 

Jim laid a hand over hers. and. patted 
it reassuringly. : 

“Don’t worry. He can’t harm you.” 

“T am not afraid when you are ’ere,” 
she whispered. 

And she won her way. It was the least 
that he could do for her;-so he sat again 
thinking of the look in Moira’s eyes and 
frowning out of the window, wondering 
how best to meet this situation, while 
Piquette clung to his arm and patted his 
hand nervously. 

“We should ’ave watch’ for ‘im, mon 
Jeem—at de Gare de Lyon. I don’ on’er- 
stan’.” 

“Nor I—how he got her to come with 
him,” muttered Jim fiercely. 

“’Ave I not tol’ you ’e is a man 
extraordinaire—a man to be watch’, to 
be fear’?” 

“How did he get her to come?” Jim 
repeated, as though to himself. 

There seemed no necessity to find a 
reply to that, for there she was, in the 
next carriage, perhaps, with this shrewd 
rascal, whose power and resource seemed 
hourly to grow in importance. 


T was difficult to believe that Moira 

had listened to Quinlevin, had believed 
the story he had chosen to tell her, di- 
rectly after the convincing proof of his 
villainy, directly after Jim Horton’s own 
plea to save her. What art, what witch- 
craft had he employed? 

The answer came in a shrewd guess of 
Piquette’s. 

“Dis was de firs’ fas’ express to de 
Mediterranean,” she said. “ ’E knew vou 
would go to Monsieur de Vautrin. Las’ 
night ’e foun’ out I would go wit’ you.” 

“But how?” 

“Who knows?” 
easily. 

He turned with a frown and examined 
Piquette with quick suspicion, but her 
gaze met his frankly. The thought that 
had sped through his mind was discredi- 
table to her and to him for thinking it. 
There was no possibility of her collusion 
with Quinlevin. Her fear of him was 
too genuine. 

“Hm! He arranged things nicely. 
“show her me with you!” 

“Parfaitement! It is dat only which 
made ’er come, mon petit.” 

“Smooth!” muttered Jim. “And she 
saw me, all right,” he finished bitterly. 

Piquette was silent for a while. 

“She is ver’ ’andsome,” she said at 
last. And then: “An’ she foun’ me 
asleep wit’ my ’ead on your shoulder.” 

“Yes,” muttered Jim. “She did.” 

At the moment he could not think how 
much his words wounded her. 

“I am sorry, mon petit,” she said 
gently. 

His conscience smote him at the tone. 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter, of course,” he 
said. “There was no hope for me—none. 
But it complicates things a little.” 

“Yes, I comprehend. Monsieur hopes 
to keep you from reaching the Duke.” 

“He wont succeed—but I’d rather he 
hadn’t seen me in the train.” 

“Or Madame!” 

Jim Horton made no reply and was at 
once enwrapped in his thoughts, which as 
Piquette could see excluded her. And 


She shrugged un- 


To 


after a glance at his face, she too was 
silent. ‘The train, stopping’ here and 
there, rushed on througn the darkness, 
for hours, it seemed to Piquette; and her 
companion still sat staring at the blank 
wall before him, absorbed in his probiem. 


‘Te train had stopped. By contrast 
with the roar to which their ears had 
become accustomed, the silence was elo- 
quent as though their train had stopped 
breathless upon the edge of an abyss. 
Then small sounds emerged from the 
silence, a complaining voice from an ad- 
joining compartment, the buzzing of an 
insect, a distant hissing of steam. Then 
suddenly the night was split with a crash 
of sound, and glass from the window 
was sprinkled over them. Another crash! 
And before Fiquette had realized what 
was happening, Jim had seized her bodily 
and thrown her to the floor of their 
compartment, and was crouching over 
her, while the missiles from outside, fired 
rapidly, were buried in the woodwork 
above the place where they had sat. 

Six shots, and then a commotion of 
voices here, there, everywhere, and the 
sound of feet running inside the train 
and out. 

“Lucky I pulled that blind,” said Jim 
as he straightened, glancing at the bullet- 
holes. 

“Quinlevin!” gasped Piquette as she 
rose to a sitting posture. 

Jim Horton got up and opened the door 
just as the guards came running with ex- 
cited inquiries, and seeing Piquette upon 
the floor. 

“Madame has been shot?” 

But Piquette immediately reassured 
them by getting up, frightened but quite 
unhurt. 

“By the window—the shots came,” she 
explained quickly in French, while Jim 
exhibited the damaged paneling. “Some 
one outside has fired at us.” 

They understood and were off again out 
into the darkness, where there was much 
running about with lanterns and many 
cries of excitement, -while the other pas- 
sengers crowded into the compartment 
and examined the bullet-holes, mouths 
agape. 

“Is it the boches?” asked an excited 
mondaine of her companion de voyage. 

“Not unlikely,” replied the other. 

But Jim Horton knew better. Con- 
sideration for Moira’s position had kept 
him silent and inactive until the present 
moment, but he was angry now at Quin- 
levin’s dastardly attempt at the murder 
of either or both of them, so nearly suc- 
cessful. And so, when the officials of 
the train, led by a fussy, stout, black- 
bearded individual in buttons, returned 
to question him, he answered freely, his 
replies quickly translated by Piquette, 
describing Quinlevin. 

“A monsieur with a mustache and im- 
périale?” echoed the stout official, taking 
notes rapidly on a pad. “And Made- 
moiselle had dark hair and blue eyes?” 

“They were of the party of four in the 
second carriage,” broke in the guard whom 
Jim had questioned earlier in the day. 

“Tt is impossible, monsieur. They left 
the train at St. Etienne.” 

“A party of four?” questioned Pi- 
quette, astonished. 


“Oui, madame. The two you mention, 


besides _ another man and an older 
woman,” 

“What did the other two look like?’ 
asked Jim, thinking of Harry. 

“The old woman had reddish hair 
streaked with gray; the man was small, 
with a hooked nose.” 

“And the man with the hooked nose— 
did he leave at St. Etienne too?” aske:! 
Jim. 

“Parbleu, now that you mention it,’ 
said the guard, scratching his ‘head, “I 
think I saw him awhile ago at the rear 
of the train.” 

Jim Horton scowled. “Find the man 
with the hooked nose, monsieur,” he 
muttered. 

But the fussy official was now shrug- 
ging and gesticulating wildly. It was im- 
possible to do anything more. It was 
like hunting for a needle in a haymow. 
His train was already an hour late. The 
search would be taken up in the village 
where they had stopped, but nothing 
could be done for the present. The train 
would be thoroughly searched, and then 
they must go on. In the meanwhile per- 
haps it would be better for Monsieur 
and Madame to change to a vacant com- 
partment. 

Jim Horton protested, but to no avail. 
And after another wait, during which 
there were more waving of lanterns out- 
side and more shouts, the train went on 
upon its way. He had to confess him- 
self astonished at the desperate measures 
his enemies had taken to prevent his rev- 
elations. Who was the small man with 
the hooked nose? It wasn’t Harry, who 
was tall, and whose nose was straight. 
But when they were seated in the new 
place provided for them, a thought came 
to Jim, and when the guard came around 
again, he questioned. 

“Was there anything especially notice- 
able about the small man with the hooked 
nose?” asked Jim. 

“T don’t comprehend, m’sieur.” 

“Did you notice anything curious in 
the way he walked, for instance?” 

‘No—yes! Now that you mention it, 
I think he walked with a slight limp.” 

Piquette and Jim exchanged quick 
glances. 

“Tricot!” gasped Piquette. 

“You're sure he is nowhere on the 
train?” 

“Positive, m’sieur. 
everywhere.” 

It was with a feeling of some security, 
therefore, that Jim settled himself again 
and tried to make Piquette comfortable 
for the remainder of the journey. Neither 
of them felt like sleeping now, and they 
talked eagerly of the extraordinary hap- 

ning. 

“Its very clear why Monsieur Quin- 
levin left the train at St. Etienne with 
Madame,” remarked Piquette. 

“He was afraid she would make 
trouble.” 

“Yes, mon Jeem. Also, ’e t’ought Tri- 
cot would have success.” She caught his 
hand and held it a moment. “’E would 
‘ave kill’ me if you ’adn’ push’ me on 
de floor.” 

“Pretty clever, sizing us up like that, 
then letting Tricot do his dirty work. 
He didn’t think I’d see him. But we 
know what we’re up against now. And 
they’ll waste no time in following. I’ve 


We have searched 
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HREE great fears walk 

with men from their offices 
to their homes, and sit w'th them 
by their firesides at night. 


They are as old as the race; and 
yet new in the experience of every 
individual member of it. 


They break rudely into conver- 
sations of husbands and _ wives, 
causing sudden silences. ‘They 
thrust themselves between the 
faces of men and their little ones 
with quick stabs of apprehension. 


Three gnawing fears: 

—the fear of the loss of health 
—the fear of the loss of the job 
—the fear of a dependent old age. 


Youth laughs at all three fears. 
Health seems boundless then; the 
job a mere game; and old age lost 
in the far, dim future. 


The fear that seems foolish 
at 21 is very real at 35 


UT many a man comes to 
himself with a start in his 
early thirties or forties. 


“I am not progressing as fast as 
I ought,” he says to himself. 
“Other men are passing me.” 
And he begins to ask very ear- 
nestly: “Where am I going to be 
ten years from now?” 

It is in such a mental attitude 
that men turn in large numbers to 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute. 

For this is a distinguishing char- 


great fears that 


the fireside 


acteristic of the Institute — a fact 
which makes it unique among the 
forces of business training: 


The men who turn to it are not 
boys; their average age is a little over 
thirty; and eighty-five per cent of 
them are married. 


They are attracted to the Institute be- 
cause it enables them thru the teach- 
ing of all the fundamentals of business 
to safe-guard themselves against two of 
the Three Great Fears—loss of a job 
and dependent old age. 


For years the Institute has devoted itself 
exclusively to the single work of training 
men for higher executive positions in bus- 
iness—the positions that demand a knowl- 
edge of the fundamentals that underlie all 
business—the positions which banish the 
fear of the loss of a job or dependent old 
age. The Institute offers no training for 
specialized tasks of narrow opportunity. It 
has only one Course of executive training. 


Advisory Council 


On its Advisory Council are: Frank 
A. Vanderlip, the financier; John Hays 
Hammond, the eminent engineer; Jere- 
miah W. Jenks, the statistician and econ- 
omist; General Coleman duPont, the 
well-known business executive ; and Jo- 
seph French Johnson, Dean of the New 
York University School of Commerce. 


95,000 men enrolled 


HE proof of the Institute’s power 

is found in the men who are now 
moving forward to larger success with 
the help of its training. Among its 95,000 
subscribers are such men as: E, R. 
Behrend, President of the Hammer- 
mill Paper Co., William D’Arcy, Pres- 
ident of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World; Melville W. Mix, 


haunt 


President of the Dodge Manufacturing 
Company and scores of others. 


At least you owe it to yourself 
to investigate 


F you are in your twenties, or thirties, 

or forties, it lies within your power 
to give yourself the kind of training that 
will banish fear. 


The fear of the breakdown that so 
often comes from the futile struggle in a 
monotonous position need never trouble 
you. You may lift yourself forever out 
of the class of men of whom there are 
too many into the class for whom the 
demand always exceeds the supply. 


An Institute that can help you do this 
—that has proved its help in thousands 
of other lives—is worth your investiga- 
tion at least. 


Investigation is easy 


O make investigation very easy the 

Alexander Hamilton Institute has 
published a 112-page book “Forging 
Ahead in Business.”” To thousands of men 
it has proved the great turning point; it 
contains valuable information, and is 
worth an evening of any man’s time. It 
is free ; and will be sent entirely without 
obligation. It is the first step in the ban- 
ishment of fear; send for your copy now. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Send me ‘‘ Forging Ahead in Busie 
ness’ FREE, 


Name .... 





Business 
Address 








BuSiness 
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got to get a gun somewhere—that’s sure; 
and you've got to stop at Marseilles.” 

“At Marseilles?” 

He nodded. “I’m not going to let you 
run your head any further into this noose. 
You see what the danger is.” 

But Piquette only smiled. 

“T knew what de danger was when I 
offer’ to come, mon ami. I’m not going 
to stay at Marseilles. I’m going on wit’ 
you, as I promise.” 

“But, Piquette—” 

She put her fingers over his lips. 

“You do not know my great force of 
mind. Besides,” she added, “dey cannot 
catch us now.” 


N the dusk of the soft illumination from 

above, the shadows at her eyes and 

lips seemed more than ever wistful and 
pathetic. 

“Why do you dare all this for me, 
Piquette?” 

“Why should I not tell you?” she said 
gently. “It makes no difference to you, 
but I t’ink I should like you to know. It 
is because I love you, mon Jeem.” 

“Piquette!” 

“Tt’s true, mon ami. It ’as never ’ap- 
pen to me before. Dat’s why I know. 
No, mon Jeem, it is not nécessaire for 
you to make believe. Voila! You can 
old my ’and. So! But I want you to 
know. It was from de firs’-—at Javet’s. 
’Ow else should I ’ave care’ enough to 
go find you in de rue Charron? ‘Ow 
else would I care enough to fin’ out de 
difference between you an’ ’Arry?” She 
took a long breath before she went on: 
“Tt did not take me long, I assure you. 
For you, mon ami, were de man I was to 
love, an’ ’Arry—” She paused painfully. 
“°Arry was jus’ a mistake.” 

“TJ—I’m not what you think I am, Pi- 
quette,” he broke in awkwardly. 

“Let me finish, mon ami,” she said 
with a wave of the hand. “Confession is 
good for de soul, dey say. I want you to 
know about me. I am on’y what de bon 
Dieu make me—a gamine. If ’E wish’ 
me to be fille honnéte, ’E would not make 
me a gamine. C’est la destinée.” 

“Don’t, Piquette. I know.” 

“Mos’ men are si béte—always de 
same. Dey talk of love—pouf! I know. 
Toujours la chair. But you, mon ami—” 
She held her breath and then gasped 
gently: “You touch’ me gently, wit’ re- 
spec’, like I was a queen. You kiss me 
on de brows—like I was a fille honnéte. 
Mon Dieu! What would you? Is it 
not’ing to be care’ for by a man like 
dat?” 

“T do care,” he said impulsively. “Yes 
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—and like that. 
make you happy.” 

She gently disengaged his arm from 
about her waist. 

“Den care for me like dat—like you 
say you care,” she said gently. “It is 
what I wish—all I wish, mon petit Jeem.” 

He touched her hand with his lips, 
but there seemed nothing to say. 

“C'est bien,’ whispered Piquette with 
a smile. “I t’ink you ’ave taught me 
somet’ing, mon Jeem.” 

“As you've taught me,” he blurted out. 
“But I wont lie to you, Piquette.” 

“Dat is as it mus’ be. An’ now we 
on’erstan’ each oder. I am ver’ con- 
tent.” 

Jim Horton, from embarrassment at 
the astonishing confession, began to un- 
derstand its motive and sat silent, Pi- 
quette’s hand in his, aware of the bond 
of sympathy between them. 

“It’s a queer world, Piquette,” he said 
at last with a dry laugh. “I care for 
somebody I can’t have; you care for me 
—why, God knows. I’ve made a fine 
mess of things and will probably go on 
making a mess of things,—her life, mine, 
yours,—when you and I might have hit 
it off from the beginning.” 

“No, mon Jeem, you were not for me.” 

“Piquette!” 

She caught his hand in both of her 
own, and with one of her swift transi- 
tions from the womanly to the childlike 
she pleaded: 

“An’ now you will not ‘ide me away 
in Marseilles?” 

He smiled at her earnestness, and it 
wasn’t in his heart any longer to refuse 
her. 

“No, Piquette. You shall go.” 

And impulsively, with the innocence 
that was part of her charm, she kissed 
him fair upon the lips. 

“Ah, mon Jeem! You are ver’ good 
to me.” 

But at Marseilles he armed himself 
with a new automatic, and with the weap- 
on in his pocket felt a reasonable sense 
of security, at least until they reached 
their destination. 

Piquette was resourceful. And on the 
train to Nice she found the answer to 
the problem that neither of them had 
been able to solve. 

“De ol’ woman wit’ de gray hair,” she 
said with an air of conviction, after a 
long period of silence, “—it is Nora 
Burke.” 

“By George!” cried Jim, awakening. 
“T believe you’re right, Piquette. Nora 
Burke! And he’s bringing her along to 
clinch the thing—down here, at Nice.” 

She nodded. “But we s’all reach Mon- 
sieur le Duc firs’, mon Jeem.” 


I'd give anything to 


ELAYS awaited them when they 
reached the Hotel Negresco. Piquette 
was provided with the name which Mon- 
sieur the Duke chose to use when travel- 
ing. Upon inquiry of the polite gentleman 
who ‘presided over the destinies of the 
guests of this newest addition to the luxu- 
ries of the. Promenade des Anglais, they 
were informed that Monsieur and Ma- 
dame Thibaud had gone upon a motor- 
journey along the Cornice Road. 
At the information Piquette laughed 
outright, and the polite Frenchman 
frowned. 


—=—=—= 


“Is there anything so extraordinary jp 
a motor-trip with Madame?” he asked 
frigidly. 

“No—nothing, monsieur,” she replied 
and laughed again. But Jim Horton 
understood. Monsieur the Duke was re. 
lieving Piquette of a great moral respon. 
sibility. 

They were shown adjoining rooms, where 
they removed the traces of their journey, 
and then met for dinner, when they held 
a consultation as to their future plans. [f 
Monsieur the Duke had gone on a niotor- 
trip, he might be back that night, or he 
might be away for a week. They found 
that Monsieur and Madame had taken 
only a suit-case, and the chances were that 
they would return to the Negrescu by 
the morrow. But time was precious, and 
it would not be long before Quinlevin 
and his queerly assorted company would 
be arriving in Nice, ready in some ne- 
farious way to interfere with their plans, 
And so after dinner they took the tram 
for Monte Carlo, hoping that De Vau- 
trin’s weakness for gaming would have 
led him to that earthly paradise of love- 
liness and iniquity. 

It was late when they reached there, 
but Piquette had made no mistake, for 
they found their man at the tables, so 
deeply engrossed that he did not notice 
their approach or even look up when 
Piquette, ignoring the wonderfully ac- 
coutered lady at his side, addressed him 
in her most mellifluous tone. 

Jim Horton took him in with a quick 
glance of appraisal—a man still in his 
fifties, about the age of Barry Quinlevin, 
but smaller, with a thin nose, sharp, black 
eyes, a bald head and a dyed mustache 
waxed to long points. And the hands 
upon the green baize of the table wore 
large rings, one set with a ruby, the 
other with an emerald. That he was 
losing some money was indicated by the 
pucker of his bushy eyebrows and the 
nervous tapping of his jeweled fingers 
upon the cloth. 

It was not until Piquette had spoken 
his Christian name several times that he 
seemed to hear, and then looked up, his 
face a cloud of impatience and ill-temper. 

“Tt is I, Olivier,” she repeated, “—Pi- 
quette.” 

“You, madame!” he said with a glance 
at his companion, 

“Yes, monsieur,” said Piquette coolly, 
“and it seems that I’ve brought you 
luck!” At that moment a pile of gold 
and bank-notes was swept in his direction. 

“Ah—perhaps,” he said confusedly. 
And then: “But it isn’t possible. I was 
told that you were coming. I can’t see 
you or this gentleman who comes with 
you. Go away, if you please.” 

His attitude was uncompromising, his 
announcement bewildering, but Piquette 
was undismayed. 

“The red, monsieur,” she said calmly, 
and before he could prevent, shoved a 
pile of gold coins upon the color. And 
the Duke, aghast at her impudence, sat 
for a moment scowling at his pile of 
money, the gambler in him arrested by 
the fascinating click of the ball. 

“Red wins,” announced Piquette, echo- 
ing the croupier. ‘You see, monsieur, it 
will be wise for you to treat me with 
more politeness.” 

And as he still sat as though fascinated 
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FTER a day spent in motoring, a dip in the 
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stimulate circulation. 
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by the turn of his fortune, and made no 
motion to prevent her, she put all the 
money she had won for him on the black. 
Black won, and Piquette laughed gayly, 
while the woman beside De Vautrin sat 
in silence. 

“It does not do to venture here with 
strange goddesses.” 

She glanced rather scornfully at the 
Duke’s companion and straightened. 

“Again, madame,” muttered De Vau- 
trin, “the wheel turns for-you.” 

“T have finished,” said Piquette firmly. 

“No,” growled the Duke, thrusting his 
winnings again upon the black. 

“You will lose,” said Piquette calmly, 
watching the leaping of the little ball. He 
did—all that she had won for him. He 
tried again, lost more, then turned on her 
with a frown. 


“Sacré—” he began. 

“Sh!” she silenced. “Allonsf I did 
not come to interfere with your games, 
but if Madame Thibaud will permit us,” 
—and she smiled with a diabolical irony 
at De Vautrin’s companion,—‘“I would 
like to have a word with you at once.” 

“I will not listen to you—or him.” 
He scowled at Jim. “I know what it’s 
all about. I don’t wish to see you.” 

“Are you mad?” 

“No.” 

“Then what do you mean by this? 
I've come to save you from a great 
financial disaster.” 

“You?” he sputtered. 
doing here, with this man? It is in- 
famous. I want no more of you. Go.” 

“No, Olivier, I stay,” she said quietly. 
“You will kindly cOmpose yourself and 


“What are you 


tell me who has been sending you lying 
telegrams.” 

“A—a friend in Paris.” 

“Ah! What did he say?” 

“What does it matter to you what he 
said?” gasped De Vautrin. “You are in 
love with this monsieur. Eh bien! Go 
to him. I’m through with you.” 

“Ah, no, you’re not, Olivier,” said Pi. 
quette, smiling calmly, “not until I’m 
through with you.” And then, soberly: 
“Don’t be a fool. Your petit bleu was 
sent by Monsieur Quinlevin. He has the 
best of reasons for not wanting you to 
see us. Will you perhaps listen to me 
now?” 

“What do you mean?” he sputtered. 

(The next dramatic installment of tiis 
unusually fascinating serial will appear in 
the next, the October, number.) 








in bed, worn and emaci- 
ated, paying a heavy pen- 
alty for having burned his 
candle at both ends. In 
the spring, to draw the cur- 
tain over the saddest epi- 
sode in all my autobiography, he died. 

It had been a terrible year—a harrow- 
ing conflict between my vigilant duties 
as a nurse at his bedside and my endeav- 
ors to keep my head above water in the 
perfect deluge of class and laboratory 
work of those first semesters. 

The summer found me physically ex- 
hausted, and stranded financially. It was 
imperative that I do something soon. But 
what? Many of the girls in relatively 
the same fix managed to pull through. 
Some canvassed the doctors throughout 
the country in the interest of firms that 
dealt in surgical and medicinal supplies; 
others found positions in laboratories—a 
field just beginning to develop; still others 
worked through the long summer vaca- 
_ tion as book-agents. 


(= Sadie Bradley, who was as man- 
nish and bold as they make ’em, 
asked me to join her in this last-men- 
tioned enterprise, at which she netted a 


surprisingly good income. The warmer 
months, she proclaimed, were most favor- 
able to the business because then the 
heavy wooden gave way to screen doors, 
and one could go on talking to house- 
wives even after these transparent bar- 
riers were shut in one’s face. In winter, 
doors were slammed and prospects cut 
short with a bang. At any rate, Sadie 
demonstrated that I could earn the 
amount I needed beyond the peradven- 
ture of a doubt, and I had agreed to go 
on the road with her, when Dr. Rhoades, 
our foremost instructor in anatomy, in- 
tervened and persuaded me to nurse in 
the university hospital, of which he was 
the head and front. 

Though not so profitable as selling 
books, nursing would prove of more value 
to my future. There were other inciden- 
tal advantages. I would be acquiring a 
cognate profession on which, if need be, 
I could rely. Then too, if my funds 
failed, I could nurse part of the time. 
What was more, Dr. Rhoades promised 
that he would use his influence, which 
was paramount, to see that I got through. 

Dr. Rhoades was a crusty old bachelor, 


I Find the Way 


(Continued from page 76) 


more bitterly opposed than any of his col- 
leagues to the woman doctor; and I 


couldn’t determine whether his interest in” 


me was professional or personal. 

However, toward fall, when he pro- 
posed to me, with the pronouncement 
that he loved me too much to consent 
to my entering damnation through the 
avenue of professional sin, I saw that his 
interest was purely personal. 

I rejected Dr. Rhoades’ hand about as 
promptly as he had offered it, but he 
was man enough not to let the hurt to 
his pride make any difference in our 
business relations. In fact, he went out 
of his way to show me by unexpected 
kindnesses what I had missed. When he 
became most kind and was, as I take it, 
about to propose again, a turn in events 
made me entirely independent of his 
help and patronage. Western lands were 
increasing in value, and my father sold 
part of his immense acreage at a nice 
profit. 


Ss rest of my college career ran 
perfectly smooth, and like most 
smooth-running careers, lacks all interest. 
In this world it seems that one must 
have troubles to be interesting even to 
oneself. This may be why the last three 
years of my college life are overshadowed 
by the first, and why on the day of. my 
graduation, when I stepped out into life, 
I felt as if I were leaving the shelter of 
a convent to battle with stern realities. 

My campaign opened in a small town 
of the central West, numbering perhaps 
five thousand inhabitants—all of them 
well. If they weren’t well, they called in 
another physician, which amounted to the 
same from my own financial point of 
view. I had been told it would take me 
five years to work up any sort of prac- 
tice in a small town, ten in a city. The 
reason for the difference lay, according 
to those who professed to know, in the 
fact that you get acquainted with a speed 
that tends to increase in direct proportion 
to a decrease in population. : 

My own first patient came far sooner 
than I dared to anticipate. But it was 


not a voluntary process. 
Circumstances forced him 
to send for me. For this 
first and noteworthy pa- 
tient was none other than 
Dr. Cobden, my chief com- 
petitor—that is, if one in my position 
could call another who had an absolute 
monopoly of the business a competitor. 

And yet Dr. Cobden hated me as in- 
tensely as if it had been the other way 
around and I had all the patients and 
he had to do all the waiting. Possibly 
he might have forgiven me if my sex 
were my only sin, but in addition thereto 
I had newfangled notions. 

At one of the weekly meetings of a 
social club connected with the church 
when I explained recent discoveries in 
biological chemistry in a light, popular 
way, Dr. Cobden denounced me as an 
impostor and a charlatan. What was 
worse, most people were ready to believe 
him. My ideas seemed too novel to be 
true, for one thing; and then, for another, 
I was a woman and a newcomer. 


| WAS strictly out of it, professionally 
and socially, and I stayed out of it 
until Dr. Cobden was seized by a violent 
attack of appendicitis, and better and more 
desirable skill lacking, Mrs. Cobden sent 
for me. Her husband, I was told after- 
ward, protested with all the virulence 
that was left in him. He would rather 
die first! I would kill him anyhow! He 
was not going to make himself ridiculous 
in the eyes of the town folk! 

But finally, driven beside himself with 
pain, he gave in. And I saved his life— 
a few days longer, and the swollen appen- 
dix would have burst and spread its fatal 
poison through the system. If he was 
grateful for what I did, he was careful 
to suppress all signs of his gratitude. On 
the contrary, after convalescence he went 
about complaining of violent pains and 
alleging that I had sewed up a surgical 
needle inside his anatomy. It was just 
like a woman, he averred, and he was 
going to sue me for malpractice. Since 
the suit, however, would have necessitated 
the reopening of his person to find the 
alleged and imaginary needle as a proof 
positive of my dereliction, he thought 
better of it. 

Moreover, the town now took his vio- 
lent diatribes with a grain of salt. The 
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proof of the pudding had been the eat- 
‘a of it. He could not explain away 
the truth that he had sent for me and let 
me operate on him. If I was good enough 
for the Doctor, I was good enough 
to grow at his expense. It went slower 
than I relate it. I was still in the nature 
of an experiment,—a thing to be demon- 
strated,—and I was tried out cautiously 
by the first invalids, like a new food or 
article of apparel. 

Then confidence grew. It became 
established about the time I operated 
on Michael O’Brien. It is a case deeply 
engraved on my memory. The call came 
late one winter night, after a hard day’s 
work, when a raging blizzard seemed to 
play with our solid earth as if it were 
the unstable waters of the sea. Mrs. 
9) Brien had telephoned Dr. Cobden first, 
but he refused to come, with consider- 
able justice, on the ground that his ad- 
vanced years and feebleness dared not 
cope with the storm. 


FOR the average woman that ten-mile 
journey to the shanty of the O’Briens, 
which stood on a hilltop just off the 
switchyard of Arrow Point Junction, 
would have been perilous in the extreme. 
At best, the roads were rough and easily 
lost, and the bridges were dubious. Just 
now, buried under snowdrifts, at any 
step the way might present an impasse 
from which there was no turning back. 

I lighted my lantern, walked to the 
barn, hitched up my stout, slow-travel- 
ing but sure-footed and dependable nag, 
and risked the venture. I got there some- 
how, more dead than alive, and the live 
parts of me so stiff from cold and ex- 
posure that they had to be thawed out 
before they could respond to the sharp 
prick of a needle. 

Inside the squalid shack my mental 
and psychic mettle were confronted by an 
emergency no less terrible than the storm 
without. Young Michael O’Brien lay on 
a trundle-bed, bleeding to death. Blinded 
by the raging snows, he had missed his 
footing, slipped under a train that he was 
switching in the yards, and had his right 
leg, above the knee, mangled beyond re- 
cognition. 

What seconds were worth, it needed 
no professionally trained eye to tell. 
Roughhewn but knowing Mrs. O’Brien, 
guessing what would be wanted, had the 
boiling hot water, the sheets and the more 
obvious requisites for the operation ready. 
At dawn, when the nerve-tearing work 
was done, the storm had worn out its 
savage energies, the winds ceased their 
demoniac howling and the little hut no 
longer rocked like a ship on the verge 
of collapse. I had saved a life, so it im- 
pressed my overwrought imagination, 
from the fury and greed of the elements 
that contested my skill for it. 

Late the next afternoon when I was 
preparing myself for the comparatively 
comfortable journey home, Mrs. O’Brien, 
whose gratitude was so deep that it 
crossed the borderland of worship, asked 
me in timid and subdued tones what I 
wanted for my services. She thought, no 
doubt, that to my mind her crude style of 
living entitled her to no credit. Judging 
her to be poverty-stricken, I balanced 
several conflicting mental calculations and 
fixed a slight charge of thirty-five dol- 
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lars. That seemed to rob the situation 
of the curse of charity. 

“Faith, good lady doctor,’ she ex- 
claimed fervently no sooner than the sum 
was mentioned, “it’s me that had two 
hundred dollars stowed away in wan of 
my stockings for ye.” 


BRING human and having likewise an 
all too human landlord, grocer and 
butcher, I confess that the financial re- 
turns for that hazardous trip were as 
disappointing as they were inadequate. 
But there were compensatory by-prod- 
ucts. Now for the first time during my 
residence in that town my name was 
mentioned in The Weekly Banner with- 
out the attachment thereto of a satirical 
rider. The story of the operation 
and the drive through the blizzard made 
too good journalism to be neglected. Be- 
sides, I was on the road to a merited suc- 


cess, and success defies ridicule. A good 
share of the front page of the next issue 
of The Banner catried in its squat 
columns a description of the ordeal and 
the manner in which I had shown my- 
self equal to it. Likewise, since Miles’ 
style admitted of no shades and was not 
subtle enough to do things by halves, 
his praise of my abilities as a physician 
and surgeon was the last word in a 
flowery rural panegyric. 

I had arrived, if by arrival one means 
that I had passed beyond the margin of a 
bare subsistence and had no longer to 
worry along on an income that tottered 
somewhere between an annual six and 
eight hundred dollars. It was mounting 
steadily toward two thousand dollars— 
a return with which I had declared to 
myself at the outset that I would be 
satisfied. But now that I had reached 
my goal, I was not satisfied. 


Thirty-five miles away, on the main 
line of the trunk railroad, the new town 
of Earpville was building and growing 
faster than it builded. Already it had 
attracted a large foundry and several 
mills to itself. A foreign population had 
begun to pour in. There was a crying 
need in it for first-class doctors. Several 
of its substantial citizens urged me to 
cast my lot with the thriving burg, even 
offering to make up any financial losses 
that I might suffer for the first year from 
the change. A good practice awaited my 
coming, and I had only to step into it. 
In truth it was all too mapped out, too 
prosaically certain to have even the flavor 
of adventure. That, for a girl from the 
frontier, was the disappointing part of 
it. Still, I went. And I am there to-day. 

(This interesting story of a woman pliy- 
sician’s career will be continued in our 
next issue.) 





ours, and was of a sport- 
ing type, without doubt. 

“Do you want to go?” 
I asked. 

“No-o,” she said hesi- 
tatingly, “but I thought 
maybe you wouldn’t like it if I didn’t.” 

Now, wouldn’t that strike you as an 
odd way of shifting responsibility? What 
on earth had I to do with it? I gave 
that girl a talking to that I think she will 
remember. to her dying day. The day 
when a girl had to go out with her boss 
or lose her job is about over—but not 
quite. There are some men who still 
penalize their women employees, but any 
girl or woman who stays in such a place 
is what this girl was—a plain fool. 

I know that scandal hovers about many 
of the big department-stores, but it is 
willing scandal. If women want to accept 
questionable attentions from the bosses or 
the other buyers, they will find opportu- 
nities, no doubt. But I have yet to find 
one genuine case where a girl was bullied 
into anything of the kind. 

On the other hand I have seen many a 
girl bullied into staying in the store or ac- 
cepting a lower wage because she did not 
have the nerve to give upa job. Only last 
week I visited a department-store in New 
York City. One of the cash-girls, a neat 
little thing of sixteen, came up to the 
manager of her department. 

“Mr. Vert,” she said timidly, “I want 
to leave. B. and T. have offered me ten 
dollars a week, and you only give me 
eight.” 

“Want to leave?” he said quickly, 
“Come, come, that will never do. You 
can’t do a thing like that in the middle 
of the season, you know. You just can’t 
do it. Why, where would we be if our girls 
left like that? And how do you know 
they will keep you, anyhow? Maybe it 
will be a week or two, and then you'll 
be back here asking for a job, and I 
think you know what will happen then.” 

He went on and on; and the poor 
child, in the end thoroughly cowed, left 
him, scared, thinking she had to stay. 
He hadn’t promised a thing, not a raise, 
not permanent employment, not one con- 
sideration, and he had made. that girl 
turn down an offer of two dollars more 


My Job and I 


(Continued from page 67) 


a week. It made my blood boil. But 
until every woman of us gets more cour- 
age, we shall have that sort of thing 
again and again. That man had no real 
power, not an atom, to keep that girl. 


DIDN’T marry. As I look over the 

buyers I know who are making the big 
salaries, I realize most of them are un- 
married. We have some married women, 
some widows, among us, but most of us 
are single. Why? Well, because no mat- 
ter what the story-writers say, the main 
reason for a husband with the average 
woman is a house, a home, a meal-ticket. 
I have all these provided for. If I 
marry,—I am not yet forty, and may do 
it yet,—I want more than this: I want a 
real man who wants me. Neither of us 
has found the other yet. 

Meanwhile I go abroad every year; 
I go to the famous watering-places; 
I have all the thrill of running my depart- 
ment; I have a home and a car, and I 
enjoy every minute of every day—work- 
day or play-day. No regrets—yet, at any 
rate. A high-class buyer has a thorough- 
ly good time. She has to make her work 
pay, and that is part of the game. 

Only last week I stood in my depart- 
ment with my heart pumping like an 
athlete’s. I had five hundred waists that 
had been on my hands all season. They 
wouldn’t sell. I couldn’t tell why, be- 
cause they were good value, crépe de 
chine, flesh-pink, and all, but they didn’t 
sell. I hovered about the customers to 
hear what they said about those waists, 
but they didn’t seem to say anything. 
Finally one stout young woman handled 
one of the waists doubtfully. 

“Tt’s fine quality,” she said. “But it’s 
pretty heavy. If it had short sleeves—” 

She moved on. I sat down and fig- 
ured. The waists were a trifle heavy. 
But if they had short sleeves! Well, I 
would take a chance. I sent those waists 
up to our dressmaking department, had 
the sleeves of the whole five hundred 


cut off, left them loose and 

flary, the kind they are 

wearing this year, sent ma- 

terial to the advertising 

department for a special 

sale of heavy crépe de chine 
waists with the new flare sleeve, raised 
the price a dollar, and waited, as I said, 
with my heart pumping. 

The first shoppers who came in were 
two middle-aged women. They picked 
up the waists while my heart pumped 
harder. I was waiting on them. 

“Pretty heavy,” said the first one, 
“but of course the short sleeves makes 
it cooler. Aint you glad they’re wear- 
ing short sleeves again?” 

“T certainly am,” said the second, 
“and the heavier crépe de chines wash 
much better, you know.” 

They bought a waist apiece. By twelve 
o’clock we had one hundred waists, by 
two o’clock not a waist. Six inches of 
sleeve gone had turned those waists from 
a losing to a profitable proposition. But 
I hadn’t known it—until they went. 

Sometimes a buyer takes a _ longer 
chance than that. I know of a store in 
the South where the buyer of the chil- 
dren’s wear invested in a large order of 
children’s fancy parasols. ‘Those para- 
sols did not sell. The buyer was likely 
to lose money for her department and 
for herself on them. She thought about 
it a bit and then took one of the parasols 
down to the lamp department. With a 
little work put on them, those parasols 
were converted into wonderful lamp 
shades. -As lamp shades they sold like 
hot cakes, and another bad debt was 
wiped off. That’s what makes it a game. 

More than that, the game never ends. 
There is never any telling who will have 
the largest waist-department in the coun- 
try, the most profitable. There are pos- 
sible side-lines. One can, for instance, 
be advising-expert to some special waist- 
shop, always provided it is in another 
town and does not compete with your 
own store. Any department of the busi- 
ness fairly teems with possibilities, and 
from the fifty-dollar-a-week assistant to 
the many-thousand-dollar-a-year buyer, 
there is always a bigger and better chance, 
and a more fascinating game just ahead. 
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A Princess in 


Search of a Job 


(Concluded from page 32) 


“Will you promise me to think about 
it?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I told him, adding, “but please 
do not mention it for some time.” 

“I will obey,” he replied, “and please 
do not misunderstand me. Whatever se- 
crets you may have are safe with me. I 
know one thing only, I love you.” 

That evening in the little blue bed- 
room which I had furnished with such 
pleasure and care, I recapitulated all that 
had happened to me since I arrived in 
America. I recalled the struggles of the 
beginning, the disillusions, the suffering, 
the worries—all the sad days and the 
mournful weeks during which I had vain- 
ly looked for something to do. And I 
thanked God that I had had the courage 
to go on, and not to give way to despair. 

Here was I, a free woman in a free 
country, able to fulfill the great unwritten 
law which requires that every human 
being should make himself useful to his 
fellow-creatures. In this splendid coun- 
try which I was fast growing to think 
of as my own, I had discovered the 
strength of individuality, realized that a 
person is only worth something in the 
world if he or she does something else 
than spend the days in idleness and friv- 
olity. The grandeur of the struggle for 
life had been revealed to me in this won- 
derful America where people are judged, 
not according to the accident of their 
birth, but according to what they do, and 
what they are found capable of doing. 

Here I was independent, able to shape 
out my future destiny according to my 
own wishes and inclinations. I had come 
to understand the necessity of working 
not only for the purpose of earning one’s 
daily bread but also for the common 
good of humanity, in order to add some- 
thing to its advancement and its wel- 
fare. The Royal Highness was gone and 
for nothing in the world would I have her 
return and resume her old useless banal 
existence of former days. America had 
made a woman of me, had driven out of 
my mind many foolish notions which had 
been put into it by those who had sur- 
rounded me in the past, and who in try- 
ing to shield me from evil and misfor- 
tune, had only reared me in such a man- 
ner that when misfortune did come, it 
found me helpless before it. 

The day when I decided to come to 
America had been a red-letter one for 
me. In this country, I had found rest 
and happiness, and had come to under- 
stand at last the great lesson of democ- 
racy, and I thanked God for having had 
the courage to fling the old conventions 
away from me, and to start my life 
anew without anyone knowing who I was. 

Later? 

Well, I preferred not to think too much 
cf what might happen later, but I re- 
joiced in my realization that I had found 
the happiness of my life by renouncing 
the privileges of my birth, and by be- 
coming what I hoped I would remain for 
the rest of my life—an American. 
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“T should be beyond car- 
ing—everything has gone 
so wrong with me, and I’m 
so old now; but it’s Jim 
I’m thinking of too—Jim 
and myself. Yes!” 

“Tell me about it,” urged Jane Sprood. 
“They suspect you? Or Jim?” 

“Jane,” said the dentist, . “you know 
how I have been running downhill finan- 
cially, with that Blackstone & Gray Point 
Ferry stock as a final stab. You knew 
of that—you owned a share or two. Dag- 
gett robbed us when he sold us that 
stock.” 

“He did not rob me of much,” said 
Jane Sprood dryly. “He was here last 
night, trying to get me to join a pool to 
keep the ferry running until he could 
sell it to some noodle. I gave him a 
slice of my mind. Well?” 

“That stock about finished me, Jane,” 
said the dentist. “I have a few irons in 
the fire—affairs that may pull through 
and set me on my feet again if I have 
a little more time—a year or so. But 
they are matters that offer hope only if 
I can keep the confidence of the men 
who are with me in them. That is the 
tragedy. I have the chance, but it is 
going! Ina day the avalanche will fall. 
It will be ruin for me—for me and for 
Jim.” 

“Now, Doctor,” said Jane briskly, “we 
will never get anywhere this way. Speak 
out. Be plain.” 


HE old man took a fresh grasp on him- 

self. 

“Jane,” he said, “I do not care whether 
the men who stole that safe are ever 
found or not, but the safe must be found. 
It must be found, and intact, or the 
Rockminster name will be blackened for- 
ever. I am executor of the estate 
left to those poor Fliegelmeister girls. 
You may have heard that. I thank God 
I did not put their money into ferry-stock 
as I once meant to do, although it would 
have been better for me had I done so. 
Yesterday, Jane, I bought forty thousand 
dollars’ worth of bonds for them with 
their money. I bought Liberty Bonds— 
coupon bonds.” 

“That was wise enough, wasn’t it?” 

“Wait! I went to New York to buy 
them, and brought them back myself. I 
reached Westcote about four o’clock. Jim 
was in the bank, alone, and I rapped on 
the door, and he let me in. I did not 
want to trust the bonds in my rickety 
old safe, and we opened the security 
drawer of the small safe—” 

“You say ‘we’?” 

“We, because one of us alone could not 
open it,” said the Doctor. “You know 
how security-drawer locks are made? Two 
keys are needed to open them. The 
‘master-key’ must first set the lock, then 
the drawer key can throw the bolt. Since 
the bank began business, I have held the 
master-key, Jane.” 

“And Jim has the other key?” 

“Yes. Neither of us, alone, could open 
the drawer. We must work together to 
open it. You see what it means?” 

“T know what Susan Perk would say 
it meant,” said Jane Sprood. “Susan 
would say you and Jim were in league 
to a4 the bank—to rob the Fliegelmeister 
girls.” 


The Avalanche 


(Continued from page 79) 


“To cover up the peculations I could 
no longer hide,’ said the Doctor. ‘“Be- 
cause, Jane, last night I saw the two old 
maiden ladies and told them their bonds 
= locked in that security drawer.” 

“ ao? 

“I know what you mean to say,” said 
the Doctor. ““How could you prevent 
the robbery?’ Jane, I hired those men!” 

“Doctor!” 

“I hired them to move a safe,” repeated 
the dentist. “One of them came to my 
office—months ago, I think—and asked 
to have ‘some work done, dental work. 
A rough fellow! I have been at work 
on his teeth ever since. It came out 
that I meant to move, and he wondered 
if he could pay my bill, or part of it, by 
moving my safe. I agreed to that. He 
was coming this afternoon. Instead he 
came this morning.” 

The Doctor laughed ironically. 

“Who would believe that story?” he 
went on. “ ‘He hired them, true enough,’ 
they will say. ‘But there were no bonds 
in that safe. They never were put there. 
The old rascal is trying to cover his 
thefts, and the young rascal, his son, 
was willing enough to help him.’ That 
is what they will be saying in an hour, 
or to-morrow. And then the avalanche!” 

Jane Sprood nodded her understanding. 

“T see you need that safe, Doctor,” 
she said. “Have the police no news?” 

“The safe, the truck, the men, all have 
disappeared utterly!” 


ANE SPROOD walked to the window 
and looked out upon the street where 
her flivver stood. Her forehead was 
creased, and she clasped her hands behind 
her back. Suddenly she turned. 

“This man, Doctor,” she demanded, 
“the man who had his teeth fixed, the one 
a hired to move the safe—describe 
im.” 

The Doctor closed his eyes, the better 
to see a mental photograph of the man. 

“He was an Italian—short, rather 
heavy, black hair—curly hair, oily-look- 
ing; you might call-it short ringlets. Hard, 
large, rough hands, hairy on the backs, 
a short clipped mustache, brown eyes, 
wide, low forehead—” 

“One gold tooth, about here or here, 
in front?” 

“Yes,” said the dentist with surprise. 
“Tt was one I put in. How did you 
know?” 

“A young Dettomarino may have told 
me,” said Jane. “I am not entirely a 
fool, Doctor—not entirely, but almost, 
because—” 

She paused. 

“Because,” she said slowly, “I hoped 
to catch the four robbers myself. A 
detective needs a reputation for success 
more than all else, Doctor. In a week, 
in four days, perhaps, I might have had 
those men. In a week, in four days, 
in two hours, Doctor, your avalanche may 
have fallen. So I choose to think, now, 
that it is more important to stay your 
avalanche than to set my fame going by 
catching those men.” 


“You are a good woman, 
Jane.” 
She did not pay atten- 
tion to this. 
“You _will go down- 
town,” she said like an 
adult giving directions to a child. “(Go 
to the bank. Go to Enderbury Wick 
first, then to your son. You will be eage: 
happy, positive. You will say ‘Jane 
Sprood has found the safe and the truck, 
and the safe has not been opened.’ 10 
you understand?” 

Rt? 

“No matter! You'll say that. A five- 
ton truck and a bank safe six feet tall 
and four feet wide cannot disappear ui- 
terly. That is common sense, isn’t it? 
To-day or to-morrow or the next day the 
police, if left alone, will find the truck 
and the safe. In the meantime what is 
most needed is to prevent the first gossip 
from starting the rumor that you have 
peculated or that you and Jim are in 
collusion. That is what we must prevent, 
Doctor. I will look out for myself.” 

“But if they come to you—as they will?” 

“I’ve always been able to take care of 
myself,” said Jane Sprood, “and I hope 
I can do it still.” 

“Jane, I'll never forget this,” said ‘the 


* Doctor, taking his hat. 


“T hope you don’t,” said Jane Sprood. 


ITHIN fifteen minutes of the de- 

parture of Dr.° Rockminster the 
telephone-bell jangled; and Jane Sprood, 
who had been yawning while Susan Perk 
talked uninterruptedly, jumped for the 
telephone. As she suspected, it was the 
bank. It was Enderbury Wick’s voice 
that accosted her. 

“That you, Miss Sprood? This is 
Wick—Enderbury Wick. Dr. Rock- 
minster is here. He says you found the 
safe—” 

“Well,” snapped Jane Sprood, “what 
of it? Can’t you believe him? I never 
knew him to lie. If he says I said I 
found it, I did say so.” 

“But did you?” asked Enderbury. 

It was evident that Jim Rockminster 
took the receiver from Enderbury Wick. 

“Is that you, Miss Sprood?” Jim’s 
voice came over the wire. . “Father is 
here, saying you found our safe. Where 
was it?” 

“Now, look here, Jim Rockminster!” 
said Jane Sprood. “Don’t you know me 
well enough to know that if I-had wanted 
to tell where that safe is I would have 
told your father?” 

“Yes, but Miss Sprood—” 

“Good-by!” 

Jane hung up. 

“When a man is that Jim Rock- 
minster’s age,” she complained, “he is as 
inquisitive as a woman. I expect I'll 
have all the newspaper reporters .in the 
world here next! A nice howdy-do!” 

“But what is it all about, Aunt Jane?” 
asked Elsie. “Did you tell Dr. Rock- 
minster something you have not told us?” 

“Dr. Rockminster is a gibble-gabble,” 
said Jane Sprood. “What were you say- 
ing about Mrs. Brilling’s first husband, 
Susan?” 

“Like a fish!” said Susan willingly. 
“Although, come to think of it, I don’t 
know that I ever heard of a fish that 
drank rum by the barrel, like that man 
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did. Never a sober minute until he was 
in his coffin; that’s my idea of him.” 

Before she had quite completed her 
reminiscences of Mrs. Brilling’s first hus- 
band, a touring-car dashed to the curb 
outside and stopped, and eight men, 
among whom was Sergeant Gulpin, 
jumped out and ran for the front door. 

“Let them in, Elsie,” said Jane Sprood. 
“If you don’t, they'll break the door 
down, I dare say!” 

Of the men two, including Sergeant 
Gulpin, were of the detective police, and 
the remainder were reporters. It was 
evident that it was more from policy than 
from desire that they gave Sergeant 
Gulpin the right to speak first. The Ser- 
geant seemed impressed with his impor- 
tance. 

“What’s this about finding that safe?” 
he asked violently. “Who found it. 
Which of you?” 

Jane Sprood looked Mr. Gulpin square- 
ly in the eye. 

“What safe?” she asked. 
police can’t find?” 

“Never mind that now,” said Sergeant 
Gulpin, getting red in the face as the 
youngest reporter laughed. “Are you 
Jane Sprood?” 

- “Jane Sprood, detective, yes!” said 
Jane. “Jane Sprood, of Jane Sprood & 
Associates, detectives. Yes, I’m Jane 
Sprood, and these are my associates. Is 
there anything Jane Sprood & Associates 
can.do to assist the remarkably polite 
and efficient police force of Westcote?” 

“So that’s it, hey?” said Sergeant Gul- 
pin, growing still redder in the face. 
“Advertising dodge, is it, getting all these 
reporters up here to hear you guy me? 
Well, I aint got no time to waste at 
that sort of business, if you know what 
I mean. Did you find that safe, or didn’t 
you?” 

Jane Sprood walked to the window and 
stood with her broad back showing her 
contempt. 

“Safe?” she said. “You mean the 
Westcote State Bank’s safe? I think 
perhaps we did some work on that case 
recently, but it was so simple I’ve forgot- 
ten. I leave all such very simple mat- 
ters to our secretary. Susan Perk, do 
you remember whether Jane Sprood & 
Associates found a safe anywhere this 
day?” 

“My lands of goodness!” exclaimed Su- 
san Perk, bouncing straight up in her 
chair in her surprise. “I declare this is 
the first I ever knew I was secretary. of 
the thing, Jane Sprood, and a pretty way 
you have of slinging it in my face when 
least expected. Secretary, she says! Sec- 
retary, and not a book, or a sheet of 
paper, or even a pencil, to secretary 
with!” 

“Cut that!” said Sergeant Gulpin. “If 
you are the mouthpiece of this bunch, 
talk it out. Did anybody find that safe?” 


“The safe the 


EAR the man!” said Susan Perk. 

“What do you suppose Jane Sprood 

went out in that joltsome car of hers for if 
it wasn’t to find the safe?” 

“And the man, Susan,” suggested Jane. 
“Don’t forget the man with the gold 
tooth.” 

“Land sakes!” cried Susan Perk. 
“Was he a robber? If I’d known that, 
I’d have passed away where I sat! A 


robber 1 did not expect to see, as Jane 
Sprood well knows, nor safe or truck, 
for that matter, if -you want the truth, 
although Jane Sprood says to me the 
moment we got into that Satan’s-imp 
of a car of hers: ‘Susan, prepare to 
see that safe.’ ” 

“Then you did find it? Where?” asked 
the youngest reporter. 

“ ‘Jane,’ I says,” continued Susan Perk, 
not heeding the interruption, “‘a safe 
I don’t expect to see, when all the police 
in the world can’t find it. ‘Fiddlesticks!’ 
she says. ‘I use my brains, Susan Perk. 
Those men had time to get off this island 
by ferry or bridge, and if they had done 
so, some memory of them would exist. 
And hide here in town they couldn’t,’ 
she says; ‘so what would anyone with 
brains think?’ I told her I never pre- 
tended to have ’em—brains, I mean. ‘I 
didn’t invest several hundred of my good 
dollars in a fool scheme for nothing,’ 
Jane Sprood said to me. ‘I know, and 
old Doc Rockminster knows, and some 
few others may know, that the Black- 
stone-Gray-Point-Ferry stopped running 
last night, but I'll warrant those safe- 
stealers didn’t know it. What they did,’ 
said Jane, ‘was to make for the nearest 
ferry.’ ” 

Sergeant Gulpin, who had forgotten to 
remove his hat, now did so, to wipe his 
forehead. 

“I knew it wasn’t running,” 
tered. 

“So Jane said. ‘The fool police will 
know it is not running,’ she said, ‘likely 
being notified, and wont think it worth 
their while to look there. We'll look, 
Susan.’ So we did, and sure enough, 
there was the truck, and the safe on the 
ferry.” 

“And it is there?” 

“Or was,” said Susan Perk. 

Sergeant Gulpin made his way toward 
the door. 

“And what about the man with the 
gold tooth?” asked a reporter. 

“Oh, him!” said Susan. “Jane hired 
him to watch the truck and the safe.” 

“Because he was one of the robbers,” 
said Jane Sprood over her shoulder. 

“Come on!” said Sergeant Gulpin. 
“T’ve got the straight dope now. We'll 
have the safe and the truck in ten min- 
utes. And that gold-toothed Italian, 
too.” 

They left hurriedly, all of them, with- 
out another word to Jane Sprood, but at 
the curb one of the reporters drew back 
after he had put his foot on the run- 
ning-board of the car. 

“That’s all right,” he said; “you fel- 
lows go ahead; I can get the dope from 
you when you come back. I think my 
big story is right here.” 


he blus- 





He watched the car disappear and then 
turned toward the house. 
reporter. 

“Twenty lines is the limit for a subur- 
ban bank-robbery,” he said, “but Jane 
Sprood, the female detective, is good for 
two columns and a double-column phcto- 
graph. Jane, here comés Fame.” 

Jane Sprood, at the window, saw the 
reporter returning. She turned. 

“Open the door, Elsie,” she said. “Here 
comes. Free Advertising.” 

(There will be another joyous exploit of 
Jane Sprood, Detective, in-an early issue: ) 


He was a wise | 
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“Sam, the girl that gets 
you gets the real thing.” 

Sam smiled ruefully and 
hurried off. 

Dr. Hale walked to the 
hospital and found the pa- 
tient in the midst of the Townsend dona- 
tions. He thought to himself that she 
was a very pink and pretty person for a 
hospital. His nod of greeting was very 
professional. 

“Too many flowers,” he remarked, 
glancing at the nurse’s chart. 

“Sleep well?” he asked her. 

She shook her head. 

“Didn’t she sleep, nurse?” he de- 
manded. 

“Not very well, Doctor.” 

“Eat her breakfast?” 

“No sir.” 

“Tl give her a tonic,” he said. 

Wilhelmina made a gesture of objec- 
tion. If he only knew how hard it was 
for her not to eat all the breakfast! A 
tonic would be an infliction! 

The nurse was called out, and Dr. Hale 
sat down beside the bed. 

“You look very well,” he said. 

“Thanks for the compliment—your 
first,” she wrote. 

“Tt was not a compliment, it was a 
professional comment.” 

She smiled mockingly, and he hastened 
to catechise her about her former case of 
shell-shock. She scribbled her answers 
briskly for a while, but then began to be 
illegible. 

“T can’t read that,” he said, “are vou 
tired?” 

“No—bored.” 

“That’s unfortunate but not fatal. It 
is important for me to know all the de- 
tails of that illness.” 

She sighed extravagantly. 

“Tt was a shock that brought your 
voice back then?” 

She: nodded, then scribbled: 

“Maybe you’d better try to shock me.” 

“Did they try hypnosis?” 

Violent head-shaking. 

“TI wouldn’t have it. I will not be 
hypnotized—so you need not think about 
that,” she wrote. 

“T shall certainly use any treatment I 
think the case requires.” 

“But it takes two people to hypnotize,” 
she teased. 

“There is such a thing as anesthetizing 
recalcitrant patients,” he reminded her. 

She turned mutinous eyes on him. 

“Do you know what brought on this 
attack?” 

For a moment she was convulsed with 
silent mirth; then she nodded. 

‘Did it have anything to do—pardon 
me, this is necessary—with a _love- 
affair?” 

She sat up quickly and nearly spoke. 
Her start hastened his explanation. 

“Sam came to see me this morning 
in great concern. He told me that you 
had refused to marry him, and he thought 
that worrying about the matter might 
have brought on this attack.” 

Mirth brimmed over in her eyes, fol- 
lowed by swift concern. She seized the 
pencil. 

“Tell him it has nothing to do with 
him. I am not a-worrier.” 

“T did tell him that.” : 

“But how did you know?” 


“Shock” 


(Continued from page 73) 


He smiled without answer to that. 
Then he added this: “Sam is a prize fel- 
low.” 

“Granted,” wrote she. 

“I suppose you're this modern breed 
that thinks a career more important than 
love and a home.” 

“You believe in them for other people? 
So do I.” 

“I believe in them for everybody,” he 
insisted. 

“Then why don’t you love and set up 
a home?” 

He frowned ai her. 

“T shall when the—the time comes,” he 
replied formally. 

“So shall I; but it’s not time, but the 
man I’m waiting for.” 

“Poor old Sam!” said Dr. Hale. 

“Oh, thank you, thank you!” she wrote, 
smiling. 

He had to laugh at that, but he forced 
himself to rise, and professional dignity 
again encased him. 

“You must be quiet for to-day. No 
visitors.” 

“I’ve enjoyed your call. 
come to tea?” 

“Haven’t we finished the subject?” 

She lifted her eyebrows. 

“Love and marriage,” he explained. 

“But there’s divorce, and religion,” she 
wrote. 

“Too exciting. I want you to rest.” 

“Don’t want to spoil your golf,” she 
protested. 

“I’m not playing to-day.” 

He turned away at the moment and 
missed her Cheshire smile. He said a 
curt good morning, and she almost called 
out to him, but she caught herself. 

She snuggled herself comfortably back 
on her pillows and smiled some more. It 
was going well so far. But could she 
keep it up? Could she be prepared 
against all accidents? How could she 
get Sam to bring her the textbook? 
Could she ask him to bring her the 
book and not look at the title? But 
how ask for it without mentioning the 
title? She puzzled and planned and fret- 
ted about the thing. She refused most of 
her lunch. She felt that she must show 
some indication of invalidism, no matter 
how hungry she was. By five o’clock 
she had worked herself into one degree 
of fever. She heard the nurse report it 
to the doctor over the phone. 


Why not 


[7 was the first day upon which Wil- 
helmina occupied the chaise longue 
Then 
it was Mr. Townsend who acted as high 


that an answer came to prayer. 


priest. No visitors had been admitted 
so far, to her great relief. When the 
nurse without warning introduced Mr. 
Townsend, Wilhelmina held out two wel- 
coming hands in answer to his question- 
ing smile. 

“T suppose you can’t-do anything to 
reduce your color?” he said with con- 
cern. She agreed with him. “But do 
your eyes have to be so clear and bright?” 

She shrugged her despair. Then she 
saluted him, on paper. 


“Welcome. You are my 
first visitor.” 

“Thanks! I made it 
clear to Peter Hale that | 
had to see you on a matter 
of such vital importanc 

that it brooked no delay.” 

His tone was so earnest that she sat 
up to look at him better. He glanced 
around the empty room, with the air of 
a detective. Then he leaned toward her, 
and in a stage whisper he said: 

“Wilhelmina, I found it.” 

“It?” she pantomimed. 

He nodded. He displayed a parcel 
He untied it, he opened a box; he laid 
the contents on her bed. 

“Between the back- and seat-cushions 
of the living-room couch,” he whispered. 

She looked at the large tell-tale title. 
She looked at Mr. Townsend. She felt 
most awfully caught, like a frightened 
little girl Mr. Townsend began to laugh. 
She reached for the pencil, but he quietly 
removed it and leaned toward her. 

“Accept my ear, Wilhelmina.” 

She was firm about the pencil and 
showed surprise at his suggestion. She 
wrote him an elaborate answer. 

“It was good of you to bring the 
book. When I began to feel queer, I 
thought I might be suffering from some 
war reaction, and so I read some books 
on shell-shock. I can’t imagine how it 
got -stuck behind the cushions.” 

“Tt is odd,” he smiled. ‘Possibly the 
book will be a burden. I can take it 
back.” 

“Oh, no. I'll keep it—thanks.” 

She put it under a pillow. 

“We hear you have had this affliction 
before.” 

She nodded. 

“Do you find Dr. Hale attentive?” 

‘Ve ie 

“How often does he see you?” 

“Three or four times a day.” 

At his beaming smile, she scribbled: 

“Shell-shock is the only thing that 
really interests him, he says.” 

“Indeed? Well, I think I told you 
that a hopeless neurotic was the only 
woman who could catch Peter Hale’s at- 
tention.” 

He looked at her quizzically, but her 
expression was perfect. 

“Did you?” she wrote. 

He glanced about the room, fairly 
banked with flowers, and back to her. 

“Some from Reggie, but mostly Sam,” 
she wrote, indicating the blossoms. 

“Ah, yes! I thought most of them 
looked familiar.” 

“How is Sam?” she inquired, lifting 
an anxious face. 

“Sam is all right, Wilhelmina. He is 
strong, healthy and normal. He is hurt 
and unhappy just now because you will 
not marry him. But he is not the type 
to go single and blighted to the grave.” 

She looked her gratitude, and he patted 
her hand. 

“Be sorry for Sam, but don’t worry 
about him. He'll right himself. The 
real blow falls on me. I will never find 
a daughter-in-law so to my taste.” 

She squeezed the hand that held hers. 

“You need a bigger man and a subtler 
man than dear old Sam. You need a 
handful of husband, and if I’m any 
judge, you'll get it.” 
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“I hope so, dear Mr. Townsend!”— 
with a demure smile. 
Back went his head with another peal 
of laughter as he rose to go, 
“Wilhelmina,” said he, “you’re the first 
criminal I have met. I’d no idea they 
were so delightful.” 


R. TOWNSEND met Dr. Hale out- 
side the hospital. 

“I think I did her no harm,” he re- 
ported. 

“How do you think she looks?” 

‘Never was she so pretty. A pretty, 
spe bie io woman is a rare treat.” 

“Not when she’s as clever as Miss 
Preston.” 

“That’s true. Wilhelmina is a rare 
creature. I wonder you hadn’t noticed it 
before.” 

“I’ve got to know the real girl since 
I’ve seen her every day, under these 
special circumstances. I’ve learned about 
her past, and some of her ideas—” 

“That’s the advantage of a professional 
interest; you can ask her questions,” re- 
marked Mr. Townsend. 

“Just so,” said Dr. Hale with a glint 
of amusement. 

There was more than a glint of amuse- 
ment on Mr. Townsend’s face as he 
turned away. 


Dr. Hale went on up to Wilhelmina’s 


room. She fixed him with a bland and 
childlike smile, holding out her hands. 

“Hello, Dad,” she said in a childish 
treble. 

He stopped and stared. 

“Your voice is back!” he exclaimed. 

She seemed not to hear him. 

“Daddy, let me go with you when you 
go off to paint? We can have lunch at 
the Cliff House.” 

“What’s all this?” he inquired, taking 
the chair beside the chaise longue. She 
put up her hand and patted his cheek. 

“Dear, darling old Dad, you will take 
me?” she begged. 

“Miss Preston, don’t you know me?” 

She laughed the clear, happy gurgle of 
a child. 

“Miss Preston—he calls me Miss Pres- 
ton! You only call me that when you're 
going to scold me, Dad.” 

She leaned over to rest her head for a 
second on his shoulder. For once in his 
life Dr. Peter Hale looked perfectly at 
a loss. He laid her back on the couch, 
saying gently: 

“Look at me.” 

She did. 

“Say 
Daddy.” 

“You must listen to what I say. Why 
do you call me ‘Daddy’?” 

“Because you are my daddy,” the child- 
ish voice protested. 

. “But I am Peter Hale,” he said slow- 
y. 


‘Please, William!’ Say it, 


“Peter, Peter, pumpkin eater, 
Had a wife an’ couldn’t keep her,” 


said Wilhelmina inconsequently. 
“Try to concentrate. Don’t you re- 
member the Townsends? Sam Town- 


send and Dr. Peter Hale?” the calm 
voice urged. 
“Don’t be cross, Daddy.” 
“Wilhelmina, you must try to remem- 
This is the hospital. 


ber. You’ve been 





* she cried. 


here over a week, and Dr. Peter Hale 
takes care of you.” 

“T don’t want him. I want you, Daddy 
darling.” 


HE rose, greatly perturbed, and crossed 
the room to call the nurse. She 
was up in a second, and when he turned, 
she was whirling and dancing around the 
room, holding out the floating lace sleeves 
of her negligee. He started toward her, 
but she twirled and floated away, eluding 
him. 

“The guns kill all the butterflies, 
Daddy. They kill them all—the lovely 
butterflies which used to hover over the 


poppy-fields. |, hey will shatter my 
wings, Daddy. 
vvilleteaite he said, right out of 


the depths of his anxiety. 

He held out his hand to her, and sud- 
denly she bent as if struck by something. 
She took a step toward him, dragging 
her leg. 

“Peter, they’ve shot off my leg!” she 
cried. 

He picked her up and carried her to- 
ward the bed. 

“No, no, no, I can’t go on that table,” 
“T wont be operated on. Take 
me in that big chair.” 

With anxiety writ large upon his face, 
Dr. Hale sat down in the chair she in- 
dicated, and at once she was still. He 
held her until she seemed entirely quieted, 
and then he tried again to get her onto 


cally not to put her there. 
down in the chair again. 

The door opened, and the nurse ap- 
peared with a glass of milk. At the sight 
of Dr. Hale holding a pink and disheveled 
bundle, she almost libated the floor. 

“Why, Dr. Hale!” she said. 

“She is speaking again, but she is 
hysterical,” he explained in his most pro- 
fessional tones. “She mistakes me for 
her father.” 

“Don’t you want to put her to bed?” 

Wilhelmina lifted her voice in pro- 
test. 

“T should say she has got her voice 
back!” said the nurse. 

“T’ll humor her a little and see if she 
falls asleep. Call Dr. Adkins on the long- 
distance, and ask him to come out for 
consultation on a shell-shock case at the 
earliest hour he can manage. Tell him 
it’s very important. Come and tell me 
what he says,” he ordered. 

As the nurse left them, she made an 
unsuccessful attempt to suppress a grin. 

When she was gone, Wilhelmina curled 
herself more comfortably, and with a sigh 
closed her eyes. When the nurse opened 
the door, he signed her to silence. She 
whispered the hour of the doctor’s ar- 
rival and disappeared. 

Peter sat on. Now and then he glanced 
at Wilhelmina. She looked as if she were 
asleep. It came to him, as he held her 
gently, how much this girl occupied his 
waking and his sleeping thoughts. What 
would it mean to him if those long lashes 
suddenly lifted, and the amber eves 
looked into his own with love? He 
sighed, spoke to her softly. When she 
did not stir, he rose carefully and carried 
her to the chaise longue. In arranging 
a pillow under her head, his hand dis- 
lodged a book, which fell sprawling open, 
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its telltale title upward. He bent to pick 
it up, and stooping, he stared at it. It 
was entitled “Shell-Shock.” 


ETER HALE stared at the book. It 

was his own. It had his name on the 
flyleaf and it contained his penciled mar- 
ginal notes. On the first page Wilhelmina 
had written: 


“Shell-shock is the only thing in the 
world that really interests me.’’ Quoted 
from Dr. Peter Hale, May 1o. 


The book opened of itself to the section 
where the full report was made of the 
various cases of shock which had come 
under the author’s notice. Certain of 
these cases were underlined. He read: 


Mutism is the commonest form of 
shell-shock. In some cases it is recur- 
rent, as in the case of No. 27. 


The details followed of a man whose 
dumbness recurred four months after the 
shock. 

His eye came upon this, also marked: 


Case 58. Country boy, three days 
under fire. - Result of shock, he mistook 
the doctor in charge of his case for his 
father. Followed him about the hos- 
pital, talking of the past. Patient felt 
reassured in presence of supposed father, 
thinking he would protect him from all 
danger. 


Dr. Hale looked at Wilhelmina with 
growing conviction, but she slept peace- 
fully on. He moved over beside the win- 
dow and continued to read his book. 

Case 78 was marked. It concerned a 
hostler whg had been greatly agonized by 
the cruelty of war to horses and mules. 
Under shock and loss of memory he con- 
ceived himself to be a horse. 

Dr. Hale pondered that quite a bit be- 
fore light came. Then he laughed. Evi- 
dently Wilhelmina had decided that a 
butterfly would be more becoming than 
a horse! He read on and on. As the 
full force of the trick the girl had played 
on him surged into his mind, he was 
furious. She had fooled and made sport 
of him. He had fallen into her trap 
without so much as one suspicious mo- 
ment! 

The first and most annoying complica- 
tion concerned the hospital authorities. 
Could he keep it from them? The mere 
memory of the nurse’s grin when she dis- 
covered him holding the patient in his 
lap made him blush. For a few moments 
he gave full rein to his anger, and tried 
to think what’ he could do to punish Wil- 
helmina and extricate himself. 

He went over to arouse her and de- 
nounce her, but she looked so guileless in 
her sleep that he desisted. Why in the 
name of mischief had she done it? 
Could it be that that was her way of 
attracting him? The folly of it—the 
crazy wild impudence of it! To trick 
him at his own game! 

“Look here, Peter,” he caught him- 
self up, “is it your pride the girl has 
twisted? Are you mad because she has 
beaten you?” 

He thought about that before he an- 
swered himself: 

“T’ll be damned if I let her get away 
with it!” 


E made some notes on a card. Then 

he tiptoed over and carefully hid the 
telltale book under her pillow. He drew 
a chair up beside her couch and leaned to- 
ward her, a look of great concern concen- 
trated upon her. She finally felt his 
glance and stirred. She opened her eyes 
and smiled at him. Then at sight of his 
expression, apprehension followed. 

“What is it?” she asked, adding hastily, 
“Daddy ?” 

He shook his head sadly. 

“Tell me.” 

“Perhaps it is my duty to tell you.” 
he said with a sigh. 

“It’s your duty to tell me everything. 
Peter Hale.” 

“You have developed the most seriou; 
symptoms known to this strange disease.” 

She looked at him anxiously. 

“TI made a few notes this morning from 
Dr. Alpha’s book, which is just off the 
press.” He extracted a card from his 
pocket and read from it: 

“‘The following phases indicate, in 
my experience, incurable conditions. If 
mutism is followed by extravagant cases 
of mistaken identity, as where the nurse 
and the doctor are confused with the 
patient’s parents, or in cases where the 
patient mistakes himself for an animal, 
as a fly or a fox, under such conditions 
there is little or no hope of recovery.’ ” 

He paused. 

“You mean that I am going to die?” 

“My poor, poor child!” he murmured, 
and bent his head in his hands. 

“Dr. Peter,” she said softly, “are you 
sorry I’m going to die?” 
“T can’t let you go,” 

vently. 

“But I’m not going. I wanted to give 
you all the most up-to-date symptoms, 
Peter. But I’m only fooling you to get 
your attention.” 

“Attention?” 

“T couldn't make you bother with me 
when I was well. I thought that if I 
had your favorite disease, you might be 
interested in me.” 

With a groan he laid his cheek on her 
hand. “Peter?” 

He consulted the card and read: 

‘One of the worst phases is displayed 
when the patient thinks himself normal, 
believing the shock and the whole situa- 
tion to be a manufactured falsehood.’ ’ 

Wilhelmina sat up. 

“For heaven’s sake, don’t read me any 
more of that stuff, or I'll think there is 
something the matter with me.” 

“As there is!” he mourned. 

“As there isn’t,” she corrected him. 
“Peter, it was Mr. Townsend’s idea in 
the first place. He said no woman would 
ever intrigue you who wasn’t a hopeless 
neurotic.” 

Peter Hale had to cross the room to 
hide his smile at that, but he was serious 
enough when he came back to listen to 
the rest of her story. 

“T did everything I could to make you 
interested in me, Peter, and you wouldn't. 
So I tried this.” 

He glanced at the card. 

“Tf the patient hints at hidden affec- 
tion—’” he read. 

Wilhelmina snatched the card and tore 
it into bits. 

“Don’t read that rubbish. Listen to 
me—” 


he answered fer- 
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“You will probably show no sign of ill- 
ness, but one day you will just pop off,” 
he lamented. 

“TI wont pop off. There isn’t anything 
the matter with me, Peter Hale,” she said 
hotly. 

“But if the end be soon or far, I will 
try to help you.” 

“Don’t harp on the end! You frighten 
me, Peter. I only faked shell-shock.” 

“It may have been fake at first, but 
concentrating on it the way you have been 
for days and days, you’ve superinduced 
the real thing now.” 

“Oh, Peter, I haven’t! 
gasped. 

“You certainly have.” 

“But of course you’re glad, because 
you care so much about shell-shock.” 

“Not as much as I care for.you,” he 
said simply. 

“More than shell-shock? All right, 
then, I’m ready to die,” she said calmly. 

“Wilhelmina! William!” cried Peter 
Hale. He dropped down beside her and 
took her in his arms. “You blessed, 
wicked Wilhelmina, how I love you!” 

“Oh, Peter, Peter, why couldn’t you 
have done it, before I had to die?” 

“But you’re not going to die. I wont 
let you die.” 

“It’s sweet of you to try to help me 
bear it, but Peter, I can go quite happily 
if I’ve had your love for a little while.” 

“Dearest, I was only trying to punish 


Have I?” she 


’ 


you. 


HE nurse knocked and announced that 
Dr. Adkins had arrived for a con- 
sultation. 

“Say T’ll be with him in a moment,” 
Dr. Hale said. “Here’s a fix, William. I 
forgot about Adkins. I’ve got to tell him 
the truth.” 

“No, no, no, you must not. Peter, I'll 
just go on being shocked.” 

“But I can’t fool a colleague, Wil- 
helmina,” he protested. “Not even to 
save myself from being laughed at.” 

“You don’t need to. I'll fool him. 
You go down and tell him you think 
I’m a fake. That’s the truth. I'll do 
the rest.” 

He shook his head, starting for the 
door. 

“Peter,” she called him, “how did you 
find me out?” 

He came back, uncovered the book and 
laid it in her lap. 

“T’ll put it under the mattress before 
he comes,” she assured him. 

“Wilhelmina, where are your morals?” 
he asked as he left her. 

She consulted the text hastily, when 
Peter was gone, before she hid the book 
and prepared to meet the enemy. 


ELOW in the consultation-room, Dr. 

Hale greeted Dr. Adkins and described 
patient and her case in some de- 
tail. 

“Look here, Adkins, did you ever hear 
of a case of simulated shock?” 

“No. Why? Have you reason to sus- 
pect your case?” 

“T have had a feeling to-day that the 
thing might be—not fake, that isn’t the 
word; but imaginary—” 

“My dear Hale, that’s what shell-shock 
is—imaginary. t me have a look at 
the girl.” 


“Suppose you go in by yourself and 
have a talk with her. Then when you’ve 
made up your mind about her, I will 
come in.” 

“Good.” 

Dr. Adkins entered Wilhelmina’s room. 
She lay with her eyes closed, and he 
thought she was asleep. He had to speak 
to her several times before she answered, 
although when he asked if she were 
asleep, she shook her head. He began to 
ask questions, and she stammered slow 
replies. She opened her eyes, but she 
blinked them rapidly all the time. He 
asked her about it, and she said she al- 
ways blinked like that. 

Dr. Adkins used gentle persuasion to 
get her full confidence. He asked her 
why she had refused to let Dr. Hale help 
her with hypnotic suggestion. 

“T don’t w-w-want Dr. H-Hale loo- 
looking into my m-m-mind,” she stam- 
mered. 

“But you want to get well, don’t you?” 
—gently. 

She nodded, blinking. 

“Tf I told you that hypnotism was the 
most successful of all cures in this disease, 
would you believe me?” 

She nodded. 

“Then I am sure that you would not 
refuse to let me hypnotize you, would 
you?” 

“IT d-don’t think you c-can do it,” she 
challenged him. 

“Oh, yes, I can,” he announced posi- 
tively. 

“All right,” she agreed with a sigh. 

So Dr. Hale was summoned. 

“Miss Preston has decided to let me 
help her by hypnotic suggestion, Doctor. 
You approve of that, do you not?” 

Dr. Hale looked at the patient, who 
blinked. 

“Certainly,” he agreed. 

So Dr. Adkins began to put the patient 
into an hypnotic sleep. 

“Look right in my eyes now, Miss 
Preston, and concentrate on helping me.” 

Wilhelmina giggled, but opened her 
eyes and gave them to Dr. Adkins. 

“What was it brought on the mutism?” 
he asked her. 

“Mrs. Bonheur.” 

“What did Mrs. Bonheur do?” 


“She gushed and made him fix her tee.” | 


Dr. Hale turned away hastily, and in- 
spected the lawns below. 

“Yes. Well, that is all over now. 
Mrs. Bonheur is gone, and the tea is 
drunk,” he assured her. 

She laughed at that, and to Peter’s dis- 
tress she muttered: 

“Drunken tea!” 

“You are well and strong and clear 
in mind,’ Dr. Adkins’ voice went on. 
“You speak distinctly, without any stam- 
mer. You no longer blink your eyes.” 


Ov and over Dr. Adkins repeated 
this formula, and Wilhelmina said it 
after him. After a while he woke her up. 
She looked at him; and smiled at Peter, 
who turned toward them. 

“Why, Dr. Hale! Where am I?” she 
asked naturally. 

“Are you all right? Feel well, do 
you?” asked Adkins. 

“Fine. Are you a doctor? Do I know 
you?” 


“This is Dr. Adkins, Miss Preston.” ! 
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A Happy Marriage 
Depends lasgely on a 

knowledge of the whole 
truth about self and sex 
and their relation to 
life and health. This 
knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor 
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every-day sources, 


SEXO LOGY 


(Mustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D., imparts in 
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Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
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Hair Remover 
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hair remover at any toilet goods counter. Two sizes, 
60c and $1.00. Money-back guarantee. 


Orders filled direct on receipt of 
stamps if dealer cannot supply you. 
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Peter performed the introduction with 
admirable seriousness. 

“Have I been sick?” she asked him. 

“So I’m told,” smiled Dr. Hale. 

“T never felt better. What day is it?” 

“Saturday.” 

“Good! I want to go to the country 
club for dinner.” 

“What do you think of that?” inquired 
Adkins proudly. 

“Wonderful cure, Doctor,” 
admitted, looking Adkins in the eye. 

“You think my supposition was un- 
grounded, do you?” he asked him. 

“Perfectly. I made a careful examina- 
tion. There was every indication of 
psycho-neurosis. Blinking and stammer- 
ing are common forms. Ebers mentions 
them in his book, and I found them re- 
peatedly in the hospitals in France.” 

“That so. Well, I’m obliged to you 
for coming out,” said Feter, leading him 
deliberately toward the door. Dr. Ad- 
kins broke away and came to say good-by 
to his patient. He gave her much sage 
advice. Peter laid hold of him a second 
time, and this time he led him forth. 


Peter 


Just before he closed the door behind 
them, he gave Wilhelmina an accusing 
look, but both hands blew him a kiss, 
and he was forced to shut the door 
quickly. 

Wilhelmina lay smiling for a few min- 
utes, waiting for the door to open again, 
When it did, she sat up and cried: 

“Peter!” Then she stopped, for it was 
Mr. Townsend who stood there. He 
looked at her glowing face; he noted her 
rapturous tone, and her embarrassment 
at her mistake. He came to her quickly 
and took her hand. 

“Wilhelmina, God bless you!” he said 
warmly. “I brought you this, just off 
the press, but I see you do not need it.” 

He laid in her lap a large book. 

It was “Shell-Shock,” by D. P. Alpha, 
M. D. 

“Tt has’ been said—” she began. 

He looked his inquiry. 

“His Alpha and my Omega on Shock!” 

It was to the tune of Mr. Townsend's 
whole-hearted laugh that Peter appeared 
at the door. 

THE ENnpD 





The Little Red Speck 


(Continued from page 11) 


what I will. He tells things to me. 
About Chief Bereniti” (Brent) ‘‘and other 
things.” 

There was no reply. 

“Will the Chieftainess wear flowers in 
her hair to-night?” 

“No. I do not wish to look like a 
native.” 

“Surely!” Gewa was not put out, but 
rather pleased, by the rudeness of the 
tone. “I will not get any flowers, then.” 
She was half out of the room before she 
turned back. 

“Chieftainess,” she said, still looking at 
the brown toes that seemed to hold on to 
the pile of the carpet, “Chieftainess, the 
cooky is a very bad liar. If Bereniti 
knew what lies he tells, he would beat him 
with two yards of lawyer-cane.” 

Her mistress never spoke, but there 
was a slight shiver of the thin—too thin 
—shoulders in the long chair. Gewa 
smiled and spoke rapidly, addressing her- 
self to her toes, which wriggled wickedly 
as they listened. 

“The bad, bad cooky says that Bere- 
niti came to see the beautiful white 
Chieftainess last Sunday, and they talked, 
and Bereniti said he wished you—my 
Chieftainess—were dead. Bereniti is a 
bad man himself.” 

“You say that,” said Rubiana, suddenly 
rousing herself, “because he did not make 
love to you when you were living with 
your father on his plantation.” 

“Who knows?” said Gewa, looking up 
cunningly. “It is a bad thing. When a 
man does not make love, but who can tell 
when that happens? That is the fish-that- 
lives-at-the-end-of-the-shell, Chieftainess. 
The thing that does happen, it is the fish 
that swims in the sea, to the sight of all. 
And it is a poisonous fish, I think, a lagoon 
fish with the deadly spines in the back of 
it, that he has given my Chieftainess! 
For a man to make love, and go—that’s 
the worst poison-fish of all.” 


“T SAY ‘Charley’s Aunt.’ ” 
“I say ‘Trial by Jury.’ ” 

“I vote for ‘The Pantomime Re- 
hearsal.’ ” 

“I vote for anything that didn’t come 
out of the Ark, dear people. Ham and 
Mrs. Shem certainly took parts in those.” 
It was Mrs. Cassius speaking. She 
bloomed like a pink and white, gold- 
stamened cactus-flower, in the longest of 
the long chairs. Her narrow dress—it was 
the day of the “split skirt’—left no one 
in doubt as to the expensive living she 
enjoyed under the consulship of Cassius, 
and its excellent results. Mrs. Cassius 
was too young for what the American 
calls “fleshiness,” but she gave promise 
of an overflowing middle age. 

“Can't do better than ‘Charley’s Aunt,’ ” 
said Brent’s vibrating voice, very near to 
the long chair. “Practically no scenery, 
hardly any characters, plenty of fun. Be- 
sides, we’re limited to the books we have. 
Can’t send to Sydney before Empire 
Day.” 

“What does little Rubiana think?” 
asked Mrs. Cassius without troubling to 
look round. 

“T don’t act,” said the girl. 

“No?” said Mrs. Cassius agreeably. 
“Now, I thought, somehow, that you were 
a splendid actress.” She waved her 
scented fan, and looked over the top of 
it, not at Rubiana, but at Brent. 

And again the men grouped around saw 
nothing—heard nothing of the dark 
angel’s wings that, called by those words, 
fluttered over, nearer and more near. They 
only saw a pretty woman saying polite 
things to a plain one. The triumph, the 
sneer that lay beneath the politeness, 
passed them by. 

But Gewa, looking through the reed 
blinds of the inner room where no one 
went, saw the look on Rubiana’s white 
face. Her own eyes turned triumphantly 
to Brent. The thought of hurting him 
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was wine to her, And he was going to 
be hurt—if she knew her Chieftainess. 


The argument over the plays went on. . 


For once Mrs. Cassius did not get her 
way. “Charley’s Aunt” was first favor- 
ite and remained so. Cassius. himself 
(who was of the party to-night) de- 
clared he could act The Aunt to perfec- 
tion. “I’ve got no mustache or beard,” 
he said, “and my face makes up well 
for an old lady’s. You'd better settle to 
give the part to me.” 

Mr. Brent, as it happened, was clean- 
shaven also, and had also played the star 
part. He was quite determined not to 
give way to Cassius. It ended, after the 
other parts had been distributed, in toss- 
ing for The Aunt. Brent won the toss. 

“Right!” he said. “We'll try over the 
scene where she comes in—‘Charley’s 
Aunt—from Brazil—where the nuts come 
from.’” The guests began to giggle as 
he spoke. Brent had the true comedian’s 
voice, when he chose to use it. 

They went through the scene. Brent 
left out none of the “business” —especially 
that which had to do with the embracing 
of the heroine. Rubiana, looking on with 
a still face, and heart on fire, felt the 
dark wings always fluttering nearer. 


T= southeast trade went roaring and 
slamming down the empty verandas, 
where no one could sit to-night. There 
was but one sheltered corner; the hats 
and cloaks had been hung there. Rubiana 
slipped behind the screen and took a 
small brown object from her pocket. 
Gewa, following on soundless naked feet, 
saw that it was the kapok-pod. 

Beneath the hanging gaslight Rubiana 
undid the thread that fastened the pod, 
and looked in. From where Gewa was 
standing, it was difficult to see clearly, 
but the girl’s sharp eyes showed her, with- 
in the pod, a bright red speck upon the 
white of the silk-cotton. Gewa’s feet, as 
she watched, beat lightly upon the mats 
in the measure of a dance they do not 
know about in the mission houses—a 
dance that greets the New Cycladean 
head-hunter coming home. ests 

Daisy Higginbotham’s cloak was easily 
the prettiest thing there that night—a 
delicate wrap of crépe-de-chine, with a 
becoming mass of ninon frills inside the 
neck. .The frills were box-pleated, in and 
in and out. Rubiana took the cloak in 
her hand and worked for a moment with 
her small, sunburned fingers, among the 
frills. Then she hung the cloak in place 
again. The kapok-pod was in her hand, 
open, as she moved to the veranda-rail. 
She lifted her arm, and the pod was gone. 
But Gewa’s sharp eyes had seen into it 
again, and seen that the red speck was not 
there. 

Rubiana went back into the sitting- 
room. No one had noticed her absence. 
Shrieks of laughter still vied with the 
screams of the southeaster, as it tore 
round and round the veranda. 

“TI could do it every bit as well as that, 
if you ask me,” said Higginbotham huffily 
to his wife. 

“T don’t ask you—I know you couldn’t,” 
she said. “Mr. Brent’s a born comedian.” 
Higginbotham subsided, still sulky. 

“Once more!” called Daisy. “Let’s 


have it again. Dress up a bit, Mr. Brent 
—let’s get the real effect. 


Tie that rug 


round your waist with the curtain-scarf. 
Get some clothes—there are hats on the 
veranda.” 

“Right!” said Brent. 
the door. 

Rubiana turned sick. If he—if he— 
But no, God could never let such a dread- 
ful thing happen. Yet what had she to do 
with God—now? 

Brent came back. She could not look; 
yet she must. 

He had a feathered hat in his hand, 
and a cloak—Daisy’s cloak. 

“Put them on!” cried Mrs. Higgin- 
botham. Brent’s eternal “Right!” came 
back in answer. He put the hat on his 
head; there was a shout of laughter. In 
another moment he would have put on the 
cloak—if some one did not stop him—if 
Rubiana did not stop him. Rubiana, who 
had put death in that cloak, for the 
woman Brent loved! 

Lives may be lived in seconds. In that 
second, while Brent stood with the cloak 
in his hand, and the people in the draw- 
ing-room laughed, Rubiana saw two 
visions. One was Brent, dead, lost to her 
forever. The other was Brent alive, lov- 
ing Daisy Higginbotham, despising her- 
self, the would-be murderess. For if she 
spoke, the truth would—must—be known. 

The sway, the sudden recoil, of her 
mind from one side to another, was 
physically sickening. She felt as she had 
once felt on a rolling steamer. She had 
time—so swift is thought—to wonder if 
she was really going to be sick. Her heart 
shook her. “I can’t—I can’t!” she seemed 
to be shrieking in her soul. 

Something struck her head. 

She saw the ceiling of her room—the 
green-painted wood of it, the lamp that 
hung by a chain. Her fingers felt the 
rough surface of a honeycomb quilt. She 
was lying on her back. Gewa’s face ap- 
peared above the edge of the bed; the 
native maid was squatted on the floor, 
staring. Some one in a white coat was 
walking away. 

What had happened? There were 
people talking somewhere. “Give her a 
stiff whisky and soda. All right now.” 
Is she going to be ill, Doctor?” (That 
was the lady missionary’s voice.) ‘““No—no. 
Nothing but a faint. Delicate creature— 
overdoes herself! All the visitors gone?” 
“Yes, Doctor.” “Then I'll go too. Oh, 
yes, you might as well stay the night.” 


He made for 


UNLIGHT in the room. It teased her 

eyes till she opened them. She saw 
the day. She remembered without con- 
fusion, without doubt. She knew that she 
had fainted just as Brent was going to 
put on the cloak, just as she was going 
to— 
What? What had she been going to 
do? 

She sat up, leaning on her hands, a 
thin white figure with hot eyes. The south- 
easter had waked again, and was slamming 
and beating about the veranda. There 
were sounds of tinkling china in the next 
room; the lady missionary was having her 
morning tea. A broom swished at the 
door. 

Rubiana sat and stared at nothing. 
What had happened last night? Had any- 
thing? She did not think so. The house- 
hold world would not be moving along so 
quietly in its accustomed orbit of brooms 





Put POWER Into 
Your Personality 





Don’t be a sickly failure. 
The biggest thing in the 
world is a strong man; 
| x pape in body, power- 
1 in mind, full of energy, 
a “live wire,” able to im- 
press his personality on 
people and do things. 
You can’t make yourself 
countamongyour fellow men, 
if you are seoxiy. weak, ane- 
mic; tied hand and foot to 
chronic ailments that weigh 
‘ou down and hold you back. 
‘ou can’t be anyth ng that’s 
worth while; you can’t make 
& success of your work or bus- 
iness and advance; you won't 
even be able to hold on to 
your present job—for you will 
steadily grow worse, if you 
don't get better. 
Brace up — take stock of 
yourself—make up your 
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Make Yourself Fit 


Look the facts squarely in 
the face. If headaches, neu- 
ralgia, biliousness, stomach 
disorders or any other ail- 
ments have you in their grip, 
you are haad 
the start, If you are filled up 
with the virulent poison of 
constipation you can’t work 
quick or think straight. If 
you are grouchy from dyspep- 
sia or indigestion nobody 
wants to have you around or 
to lend you a helping hand. 

your aliments. 

You can do it, as thousands of 
other sickly, weak, unfortu- 
nate men have done it and are doing it right now. 
You can overcome the physical disorders that are 
sapping your health and strength, unfitting you for 
work that gets anywhere and making a miserable 
failure of your life. You can become well 

strong—build yourself up, make your watery blood 
rich and get —if you will put on the 
brakes, stop and think—and then go a the 
I have spent 


T'll Help Build You Up  hivs pert 


studying and experimenting in the Builaing Up of 
Men. I have visited and studied the methods in the 
greatest gymnasia of the world. I built myself up, 
by the knowledge so aye until today I am called 
by expert judges, “ The Strongest Man.”’ My pupils, 
living in almost every quarter of the civilized globe, 
are building themselves up into strong. red- ed 
men by the same methods employed. Manly meth- 
ods they are, that appeal tomanly men. No flim- 
flamming patent medicine dope in the Strongfort 
doctrine. No rigid, muscle wracking routine of ex- 
hausting exercises either. Toying with a ten-pound 
dumb-bell is no job for a tired man. 
S = Strongfortism isbased onthe 
tro ortisM scientific fact recognized by 
eminent physicians of every school that nature is 
the Greatest Doctor in the world. Strongfortism 
has rebuilt thousands of weak, ailing, almost hope- 
less men in Nature’s way and made them vigorous 
and strong. It makes no difference where you live; 
it makes no difference what your present condition 
is or what brought you to it; it makes no difference 
if it is all yourown fault—Strongfortism will do for 
you what it is doing every day for others, if sou will 
wake up—realize your conditions and make up your 
mind to build yourself up. Ih ‘ 
ave pu 
Send For My Free Book { ;,2*"2,72¢ 
of my life’s work upbuilding wornout, tired men, 
into a book called “* Promotion and Conservation 
of Health, Strength and Mental Energy.”’ it will 
tell you all about Strongfortism. It will show you 
how you can become a real man again. There isn't 
any guess work about it. Mysvstem is based on Na- 
ture’s eternal laws. I guarantee that the practice 
of Strongfortism will improve your present condi- 
tion 100 per cent, if you will follow its teachings for 
a few months. Don't pass up this chance to make 
yourself what you want to be—what you must be, if 
you ever are to be happy and have a happy family 
about you. Fill out the cou NOW and send for 
the book. It’s free. Enclosethree 2cstamps to pay for 
packing and postage and I wil! mail youa copy at 
once. together with a special letter on the point in 
which you are particularly interested. 
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1036 Strongfort Institute Newark, N. J. 


@eeesee8658 CUT OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON ©828eseeeeu0: 
Mr. Lionel Strongfort, Newark, N. F. 

Dear Strongfort:—Please send me your book, ‘‘Pro- 
motion and Conservation of Health, Strength and Men- 
tal Energy,’ for postage of which I enclose three 2c 
stamps to cover mailing expenses. I have marked (X) 
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Before Your Dip 
you should remove unsightly 
hair from arms, underarms and 
limbs. The nicest, quickest and 
most simple way to remove it is 
with De Miracle, the original san- 
itary liquid. 
ope! te with testimonials 
of eminent ysicians, surgeons, 
dermato'ogists and medical jour- 
nals explains how De Miracle de- 
vitalizes hair, mailed in plain sealed 
envelope on request. 
Only genuine De Miracle has a 
money-back guarantee in each 
package. 
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Three sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00. 
At all toilet counters, or direct from us, 
in plain wrapper, on receipt of 63c, 
$r.04 or $2.08, which includes war tax 
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Dept. F-30 Park Ave. and 129th Se 
New York 
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An important announcement appears 
on the inside front cover of this issue. 
Don’t miss it. 





bi] | native gossip and exaggeration. 


and teacups if Brent had dropped dead 
in the drawing-room last night. No, 
nothing had happened, and everything 
was as it had been before. She was 
glad Was she? Of course! After 
all, there was nothing to prevent— 

No! The agony of that moment when 
she had swung, wrenched to the very 
soul, between two alternatives, returned 
to her memory. No, she would never do 
it again. She was thankful to have been 
saved. Really, she was. And there was 
Gewa with the tea. 

“The Chieftainess is well to-day?” 
asked Gewa, coming up with the tray. 

“Quite well,” said Rubiana. She took 
her cup: she stirred it. ‘‘Is—everyone 
well?” she asked with the slightest catch 
in her breath. She did not look at Gewa. 
In the looking-glass, she could see that 
Gewa was not looking at her. 

“The Chieftain Bereniti is very well,” 
answered the maid. ‘‘The beautiful white 
woman is well too.” 

“Ah!” Rubiana sank back upon her 
pillow. Yes, she was glad—very glad. 
“You can go now, Gewa,” she said. 

It was a quiet morning. The lady 
missionary came in and saw that she was 
well, advised her not to get up just yet, 
and then hurried away to the schools. 
Rubiana lay back on her pillows, in the 
cool shadows of the curtained room, heard 
the southeaster roaring along outside, and 
dreamed. All might yet be well. He was 
alive. The woman could not take him 
away permanently. He would tire—he 
would return. 


T eleven the maid came in with tea 

again. She looked yellowish, as dark 
people look when frightened, and her eyes 
had white circles all round the pupil, like 
the eyes of a shying horse. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Rubiana 
rather sharply. She was convinced that 
Gewa had something unpleasant to say, 
and she did not wish to have her happy 
morning broken through. It was long 
since she had felt really happy. 

Before the girl could answer, a loud 
doglike cry arose from the kitchen build- 





oy: | ings, springing high above the call of the 


southeaster. Gewa set her tray on a table, 


¢ | dropped. on the floor and began beating 


‘her head with her hands. 
| “The chief!” she cried. 
Igibossi!” 

Rubiana leaped out of her bed and 


“The chief 


i | flung a dress and petticoat over her night- 
- | dress. She seized her shoes and stockings. 


“Has he killed her?” she cried. She 
knew the death-wail of the New Cyclades. 
“Tgibossv’”’ was the native version of Hig- 
ginbotham. 

The man had killed his wife. She was 
sure of it. He was known to have a cruel 
|temper; he might have heard things— 
What a 
solution! What a solution! 

“Gewa, has he—” she cried. But Gewa 
had fled. 

“What is the fool scared about?” she 
| said scornfully. She flung aside the dress 
she had intended to wear. A better one, 
a gold chain for her neck, a red flower in 


i | her hair, her best silk stockings, not these. 


There was a chance now. A chance? A 


certainty! 
Somebody was on the hall veranda, tap- 





wt | ping at the rail, as visitors tao in the 


Islands. Rubiana composed her face. 
She must not look glad. Snapping the 
last fastener of her dress, she went out. 

It was the bank manager’s wife, the 
greatest gossip in Port Rodney. 

“Oh, have you heard—” she began 

“Sit down. Have a fan. No, I haven't 
heard. What has happened?” asked 
Rubiana calmly, her heart singing within 
her. She could see the whole thing. She 
could see that magnificent figure low in 
the dust, those sensuous eyes closed— 

What was the woman saying? What 
did she mean? She was saying that 
Higginbotham—the man—was dead. but 
that could not be. She must be wrong. 

“Only heard of it this morning, but he 
died on the way home from your house 
last night,” sobbed the banker’s wife, 
overcome, and yet enjoying herself. 
“Isn’t it awful? This is a fearful coun- 
try to live in. I wish I was safe back in 
Sydney.” 

‘“What—did—he—die—of?” asked Ru- 
biana slowly, compelling herself to quiet- 
ness. There was some mistake, of course, 
but she must know. 

“Oh, that’s the awful thing. He fell in 
a kind of fit, and they carried him home 
to bed, and undressed him, and he was 
insensible by that time, and getting cold. 
And when they took off his clothes, they 
found, right on his neck—” 

“What?” 

“A spider—just a small black spider 
with a bright red speck on it. And the 
doctor said it was the deadly kind they 
find in just a few places in New Zealand, 
but nowhere else in the Pacific—it lives 
on the seashore, among stones, and it’s 
worse than the worst snake in the world; 
no one recovers. And the doctor was so 
interested to know it was in the New 
Cyclades too, that they had to remind him 
to look after the patient. But everythin: 
he could do was no use, and the poor man 
died; indeed, they said he was dead when 
they brought him home. Isn’t it awful? 
Such a sad, unprepared death! The last 
thing the poor man was heard to say 
alive was: “I could do it as well as that 
dashed Brent, if they’d let me try.” Only 
he didn’t say dashed. Such a sentence to 
go into eternity with! They saw him at 
the mirror, trying on Charley’s Aunt’s 
things, that time you fainted, you know, 
when the doctor took you into your bed- 
room.” 

“T—I don’t feel quite well yet—if you 
wouldn’t mind excusing me” gasped Ru- 
biana. “I have only just got up. Tll—” 

She did not know how she escaped. 
She reached her room again, somehow. 
She tore the beautiful dress off, furiously, 
and flung the necklace across the room. 
They would never be wanted—now. For 
Brent and for the woman he loved, the 
door was open—and she had opened it. 


- the Islands, when things happen, you 
must escape or die. Rubiana did not 
die. The stewardess of the island steamer 
says she does not know where the young 
lady went on the arrival of the boat at 
Sydney; she only knows that nobody 
heard of her after. You can so easily dis- 
appear in a big city. 

Rubiana’s father has grown very gray. 

The Brents are fairly happy, but it is 
said she flirts. 
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unfair. It is a pity that careless Eve 
did not look down the ages at some of 
her daughters, old, frail and inept, who 
would have to earn their daily bread. 

A month later I earned four dollars 
and twenty-two cents commission in one 
week. Then it was decided by the Owen 
company that enough samples had been 
distributed throughout the city, and 
every week thereafter was made sale- 
week. I was doing well enough to be 
rather pleased. 

But by this time my mother had set 
her foot down hard on the double work. 
She bade me either give up soap-selling 
or the delicatessen-shop. I had to agree 
that it was not easy, but I rather un- 
willingly told old Peter Krapf to look 
around for some one to take my place. 

He was distinctly displeased—to my 
surprise. He offered crabbedly to pay 
me five dollars straight a week. It was 
my first experience of “To him that 
hath—” 


N the next month I averaged six dol- 

lars a week selling soap. That meant 
three hundred bars sold. That meant 
on an average, one hundred and fifty 
people each week yielded to my per- 
suasiveness or my force of mind. Un- 
consciously, at the end of the month, I 
had taken on a certain capability—pos- 
sibly because I met so many blatantly 
incapable women, if kitchens are any 
criterion of kitchen-owners. 

Oh, the kitchens I glimpsed in my 
days! The interminable array of de- 
crepit wooden sinks, frowsy tables, un- 
clean gas-stoves, floors, walls, ironing- 
boards, débris of unwashed dishes. And I 
encountered a vast débris of family re- 
criminations. In one morning—it was 
warm and most doors were open, so that 
as I went up and down stairs, unwary 
phrases perforce floated into my passing 
ears—I heard all this from as many dif- 
ferent entrances: 

“Why did I marry you? God knows, 
I don’t. If I had it to do over—” 

“Maybe you are making your own liv- 
ing! But you’re my daughter, and I’m 
your father! And you'll get home at 
what hour of night I say, or—” 

“Oh, no, you wont leave me! You 
wont just get up and light out, Jen! 
And if I find out the name of the skunk 
that’s coaxing you off— You married 
me; you'll stay married to me—” 

“S’help me, Grace, you aint got no 
more reason to kick up a row than— 
than your greatgrandmother! Sure! 
I bought her one glass of beer; but is 
that anything to throw a fit of jealousy 
over? That aint no attention—” 

“Quit your naggin’. I aint been out 
of work three days yet. I'll have an- 
other job—” 

Depressing to hear? In a way. But 
one earful came after another so fast 
that impression was blurred and had not 
time to register sharp effect. Besides, I 
was fairly well engrossed with my own 
concerns. 

During the month I met Frank Por- 
ter once. He crossed a street after me 


as I hurried home one evening. He 
smiled with derisive greeting. ‘Heard 
you're peddling soap.” I nodded un- 
concernedly. Did it hurt my feelings— 
that amusement in his eyes? I must 
admit that I was a cool young person. 
Perhaps my feelings, unlike my soles, 
in the beginning had a certain callous- 
ness. It hurt not at all. In a way my 
youthful brain was vivid of vision; I 
knew as clearly as I knew the number 
of my ten toes that in the young man’s 
mind was a dazed, irate wonder that any 
girl—and one who was not even pretty! 
—would rather peddle soap than keep 
house for him on his sixteen dollars 
weekly. But I was daily now coming 
into contact with too many persons to 
waste much time thinking about one— 
and one for whom I had no especial lik- 
ing, anyway. 

That same month, though, I met Wil- 
bur Howell too as I was hurrying to 
work one morning and he was hurrying 
to work. Poor Wilbur! He was carry- 
ing his lunch,—newspaper-wrapped,— 
and he half dropped it while he looked 
at me with such distress in his blue 
eyes—the bluest eyes I have ever seen 
in a man’s face. And I knew perfectly 
well what process of thought was going 
on in Wilbur’s head. He was not think- 
ing resentfully that I had preferred 
peddling soap to marrying him. Oh, not 
Wilbur! But he was thinking in dis- 
tress of every dirty stair that I had to 
climb, every door that might be 
slammed in my appealing face, every 
little or big hardship that might come 
in my peddling day, and he was all one 
sorrowful wish that he might have made 
such impossible for me. And that noon 
his newspaper-wrapped lunch would be 
bitter. 

I wanted to pause and tell him not to 
worry—that I was having a better time 
than might be supposed. But my car 
at the transfer-corner was starting. 

The next month I averaged the same 
as before, six dollars a week, but not 
precisely as I had averaged it the pre- 
vious month. Of these four weeks one 
fell to four dollars, but one rose to 
eight! Eight dollars in one week was 
epochal. Having done it once, I rea- 
soned I was bound to do it again! Per- 
haps—often. I did it again—though not 
so very often. 


BOUT this time I was reminded of 

something that, oddly enough, had 
entirely slipped my mind since that first 
ad-answering day:- This was the ten- 
dollar bonus to be obtained when sales 
amounted to one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. 

I did not come into much contact with 
the other salespeople. There were thirty 
or more. We merely met, a few of us 
at each station, briefly every morning 
and sometimes at night. But I had 
formed a casual friendship with one—a 
little dark-eyed married girl whose hus- 
band was one of the poor twelve-dollar- 
a-week clerk-devils. Dolly Ray one day 
reminded me of the bonus by sighing 
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that at the rate she was selling, she’d 
never get hers! 

Money-mad? Perhaps Frank Porter 
wasn’t altogether wrong. Leaving the 
distributing station, I set my satchel of 
soap down on a curb, set myself down 
beside it and began feverishly to add my 
weeks’ sales. Ten extra dollars! My! 

On the other hand, perhaps he was al- 
together wrong. One may perhaps be 
pardoned for thinking frequently about 


“}money when nearly every incident of 


one’s life is bound, biased and criss- 
crossed by the thing called cash. 

I found that, to date, I had sold nine- 
ty-three dollars and eighty cents’ worth. 
Arithmetic—I unreeled yards of it, at a 
speed that it was a pity I had not shown 
at school. Averaging six dollars a week 
—say, eight weeks. I grabbed up my 
satchel and started off fast. 

Six weeks later my total was up to 
one hundred and thirty-eight dollars and 
some odd cents. I went home that Sat- 
urday night all elation under an outer 
calm. Two weeks more— Well, my 
uppermost thought was that two weeks 
more would see some badly needed new 
clothes headed my way. 

But Monday morning saw my expec- 
tations go smash. Reporting at the sta- 
tion, we were told to go on down to the 
main office on Chicago Avenue instead 
of starting out to sell soap. And at the 
main office William Owen informed the 
gathering of us that his company had 
consolidated with a larger firm, and the 
house-to-house selling campaign was at 
an end. The policy of the new firm 
would be wholesale selling only. He 
thanked us for our services, and gave 
each of us a letter of recommendation. 

It was a shock to me. In one way 
my imagination is a single-track affair. 
Unconsciously I had comfortably visual- 
ized myself selling Owen kitchen soap 
the remainder of my life, every week 
making a little money. Now here I 
was adrift—as I had been awhile back. 
I felt lost, witless, despondent. And 
that bonus, too, lost by so short a mar- 
gin of time! 

But while despondency was enwrap- 
ping me, there happened something 
which not only restored a measure of 
pleasure to my soul for the time being, 
but has furnished me for all time since 
with a weapon against cynicism in re- 
gard to my fellow-man. 

For as I was dispiritedly leaving the 
big office-room, Mr. Owen called me 
back, briefly informed me that since in 
a week or two my sales would have 
amounted to the requisite one hundred 
and fifty dollars, he considered it due 
me now under the circumstances. And 
besides my last week’s commission, he 
handed me a ten-dollar bill. ; 

Several others of the sales-force got 
the same treatment. Even Dolly Ray, 
whose total lagged well under a hun- 
dred, got an extra five dollars. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


PINNED to my letter of recommenda- 
tion, too, was a slip of paper advising 
me to apply at once to the New Utensil 
Company, — West Lake Street. Reading 
this, I no longer felt so adrift. 


But I decided to postpone any appli- 
cation at least one day. Memory had 
never let slip the little side-glance of con- 
tempt bestowed on my _ shabby black 
shoes and shoe-blackinged straw hat by 
the perfumed blonde who so patronizing- 
ly told me that “Puhfumes soht uh cai! 
foh a certain kind uh sales-puhson!” 

Her meaning had not been lost on me. 
Ah, no! And now, for the first time in 
my life, I had a sum which cleverly lai: 
out might transform me into quite the 
kind “uh sales-puhson” she had in mind 
Besides the ten dollars bonus, I had 
saved twelve dollars—or rather, my 
mother had made me save it, instead of 
giving it to her. Plenty—to me—for 
quite a sartorial splurge! 

My sister Leila offered to go along to 
help me buy, but I declined her offer 
This offended her, but I did not care. 
I wanted to go alone. I knew exactly 
what I wanted to get, and Leila had a 
strong-minded way of warping your idea 
of your own desires to her idea. 

Well—I went alone, and I had a lovely 
day. I got about all that I set out to 
get. 

First, a pair of light purple satin shoes. 
Satin shoes were the rage that year. 
Secretly I had envied many a satin-shod 
young woman. I would have preferred 
satin of a darker purple, but the two- 
dollar-and-sixty-five-cent shoe-table had 
only the lighter shade. 

Second, a gray plush hat banded with 
glittering gray braid and bearing droop- 
ingly a long, narrow willow plume. Wil- 
low plumes had long fluttered on the 
crest of fashion, and I had simply ached 
for one. I was not now aware that their 
popularity had become so great as to in- 
cur the blight that comes over all too- 
popular things sartorial. I merely hap- 
pily wondered at the low price of this— 
three dollars and seventy-five cents. Did 
I say the plume was a lovely light purple 
too—thus ideally matching my footgear? 

Third, a bright black-and-white plaid 
skirt, cotton cloth, four dollars and nine- 
ty-eight cents. I liked plaid effects. 
Fourth, a pale pink cotton-voile waist. 
I liked pink, too. Fifth, a nobby little 
coat of brown cotton velvet, very cheap 
at six dollars and twenty-five cents. Last, 
a pair of white-kid gloves, a gray patent- 
leather hand-bag, a bottle of Orchard Or- 
chid perfume,—twenty-three cents an 
ounce,—a box of face-powder and a dot- 
ted large-meshed face-veil. Solomon in 
all his glory must have boasted fewer 
colors than I when everything was pur- 
chased. 

And I did feel strange the next morn- 
ing—the purchases took all the one day, 
but I put this to my lack of adaptation 
to clothes d la mode. So I New-Thought- 
ishly called up a swagger feeling to match 
my looks, and as pert as a jaybird flying 
into a cherry orchard, I stepped briskly 
into the general office of the New Utensil 
Company and held out my letter of rec- 
ommendation. 

The stout, bald, spectacled man oc- 
cupying the swivel-chair in front of thc 
desk of that office looked at me, not at 
the out-held letter. And to me he said 
coldly, curtly and clearly, “Can’t use 
you,” and then put his eyes back on 
papers on his desk. Swivel-chair and 
desk, I noted later, were oak and old. 
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“But—” I began, surprised. 

He turned his head on his stout shoul- 
ders and positively glared at me. 

“Can’t use you!” he shouted. And 
again he resumed perusal of papers. 


UTSIDE the office door I stood a 

moment and pondered. Outside the 
building—a dingy building—I stood sev- 
eral moments to ponder some more. 
Now, where and how had I erred? I 
wondered; I pondered; I puzzled. I was 
near to perplexed tears. There had been 
a significant emphasis on that shouted 
“you.” Almost as if I personally were 
objectionable to this strange manager! 

Irrelevantly I recalled that when I 
applied to William Owen for work, he 
had seemed to pay no attention to my 
features or general appearance. Then, 
slowly, the thought crept into my rather 
stupid mind that to-day perhaps—per- 
haps—I had too much appearance. I 
was helped to this conclusion by the fact 
that as I stood pondering on the corner, 
two or three passers-by stared covertly at 
me, and one openly. The purple wil- 
low plume suddenly whipped into my left 
eye, causing it to smart, and at the same 
time, comprehension whipped into my 
brain. I knew! 

With me, to know was to act. 

I hustled back home, got into my old 
clothes, ignoring Leila’s I-told-you-so 
raised eyebrows. Then I hustled back 
to the stores and got my money back on 
every article except the white gloves, 
which too obviously I had worn, and the 
perfume which I had mostly poured over 
my purchases. This pouring, too, caused 
me much trouble in getting back my 
money. But the pertinacity of tongue 
acquired in selling soap here stood me in 
good stead at refund-desks. 

A black-trousered exchange person, 
haughty, high-collared and hectic with au- 
thority, snapped at me: “Say! You can’t 
expect to buy a lot of truck and then de- 
cide you don’t want it! The exchange 
privilege aint as wide as the Pacific 
Ocean.” 

“The garments are not what I wish to 
buy,” I said loftily. “And you advertise 
money cheerfully refunded in letters nearly 
as wide as the sea.” 

I got the money back. Then I bought 
a plain dark-blue cloth skirt, melton cloth 
coat to match, small blue beaver hat 
with trimming only of ribbon band, and 
a pair of stout walking-shoes. The pur- 
ple satin had pinched a bit, anyway. Also 
I got dark blue cashmere gloves. It had 
occurred to me that on cold winter days 
white kid would be a bit uncomfortable. 

Then I determinedly went back to the 


general office of the New Utensil Com- | 
pany, on West Lake Street, and faced | 


that general manager. 

I got the biggest surprise of my life— 
then or since. For the stout, bald, spec- 
tacled man, J. B. Endersby by name, 
glanced up absently, questioningly, at me 
—and did not know that I had ever be- 
fore been in front of him. 

Well, I did not enlighten him. I gave 
him my letter of recommendation, which 
he read carefully. Then with curt: cor- 
diality he said, without apparently no- 
ticing my features or general appearance, 
that if the Owen Company considered 
me an excellent and conscientious sales- 
woman, the New Utensil Company would 
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be very pleased to have me take out its 
new combination can-opener, corkscrew 
and paring-knife—price ten cents, com- 
mission to sales-people thirty-three and 
cne-third per cent. On which side of the 
city did I prefer to be assigned terri- 
tory? 

I preferred the same that I had had 
under the Owen Company—Northwest 
Side. I felt acquainted there. Very well, 
civilly said Mr. Endersby. 

And the first day proved my wisdom. 
I covered known territory knowingly, and 
the first door opened on: “Where’ve I 
seen you before? Oh, yes, I bought that 
soap. Well, seein’ it’s you and I sort of 
know you, I'll take one, though I can’t 
say I need it.” She good-naturedly sent 
a two-year-old for her pocketbook. 

One day a fellow peddling a similar 
articie stopped me and upbraided me— 
though till that day I had never laid eyes 
on him or he on me. “You're skinning 
my territory,” he said. “Say, it aint 
right. Why don’t you get you a regular 
job?” 

‘ “Why don’t you?” I retorted to the 
cheap-dressed chap with his flashy twen- 
ty-five-cent scarf-pin. 

“This is a regular job for a man. But 
you better be doing housework. Women 
are crying for help!” 

“They can cry,” said I easily. “I don’t 
know as I came into the world to wipe off 
their tears.” 

We walked fast to get to the next door 
first. I won. The woman bought from 
me. He turned and got first to the next 
coor. 

I beat him to the next. Then presently 
we chose mutually to be fairly amicable, 
since neither would withdraw, and we 
took opposite sides of the street. 


FOR three or four days we kept run- 
ning into each other, either in the 
morning or by afternoon. I didn’t much 
mind. There were plenty of streets. He 
was quite peevish, even while trying to 
be amicable. But we finally fell into a 
sort of brief friendship. I forget his 
name now; he was about thirty years old, 
though, and had good-looking blue eyes, 
but a disagreeable mouth. And it was 
the third day of our acquaintance that we 
went together into a dairy lunch-room for 
coffee and sandwich. I have never for- 
gotten that lunch. He told me, as we 
finished, that he hadn’t made a sale all 
morning and asked me to lend him fifteen 
cents for the meal. I let him have it 
and didn’t see him again for a week. 
Then we got on the same street again and 
across it he nodded briefly at me. Ten 
minutes later he came running after me 
to ask if I could give him change for a 
five-dollar bill—a woman had ncthing 
smaller and she wanted to buy an article 
from him. I readily let him take it— 
but I never learned how he got off the 
street and out of my sight forevermore 
without bringing me the five-dollar bill 
for my change. 

For an hour I couldn’t believe it. 
And when finally belief was forced in 
me, I cried tears of pure rage, and I 
almost danced with rage while I was 
crying, so that nearly all the women in 
a twenty-four-flat building came out to 
find out my trouble. All but two, with 
quick and surprising sympathy, turned 


into customers at once, in partial en- 
deavor to make the loss up to me. One 
of the two candidly told me I deserved 
it; why did I pick up acquaintance with 
a strange young man? Which was ex- 
cellent opinion, but which did not serve to 
make me feel better. 

But that was about the worst mishap 
that came upon me in my peddling days. 
And in a week or so I got over my fury 
of feeling and became calmer, relegating 
it to the past, though thereafter I stonily 
ignored, for a long time, masculine ped- 
dlers who made advances toward ac- 
quaintanceship with me. 

During the next four months my 
weekly earnings wavered between six 
dollars and a half and eight dollars. The 
per cent on the New Utensil article was 
higher than I had been allowed on soap, 
and the selling-price was the same; but 
to offset this apparent increase, it often 
had been easy to sell several bars of soap 
to one customer, whereas not more than 
twice in four months did I sell to one 
person more than one can-opener-cork- 
screw-paring-knife. 

The home folks—they still disrelished 
this peddling work. But they had hope- 
lessly given up comment. Comment and 
argument slid off me like water off a 
duck’s back. 

“It—it isn’t nice work,” persisted 
Leila, longer than the others. 

“No work is nice,” retorted I. “If I 
had my own way, I’d be an Astorkilt 
and swing in a rose-silk hammock most 
days instead of working.” 

But from the start I had really liked 
this selling business. Not until some 
years had passed, leaving advancement 
with me and all around me, did I realize, 
however, just what an immense initial 
advantage this liking attitude had been 
to me. There are many poor salesfolks 
who do not like the work, who cringe at 
every doorbell to be rung, before every 
new customer to be tackled, who must 
take a long time to rid themselves of in- 
nate timidity of which this dislike is often 
a sign. Sometimes these master them- 
selves and their work. Oftener they 
don’t. They either hang on futilely or 
give up and go at something else. And 
as a rule they belong to my own cate- 
gory, the category of those who, not 
having seen great fortune beckoning from 
anywhere else, come hunting aimlessly 
for it down the selling route. 

At one time, the New Utensil Com- 
pany was represented on the Chicago 
streets by one ex-college-professor, two 
ex-lawyers,—elderly men all three,—a for- 
mer Baptist minister, three men who once 
had owned their own retail stores, a Vas- 
sar graduate,—she was forty-eight years 
old, without relatives and saving for an 
operation for cancer,—two oldish dress- 
makers whose eyesight had failed, and an 
almost senile, white-bearded person who 
some years before had been a member 
of the board of trade. And all of these, 
you could plainly see, cringed at their 
present work. 

But I differed from the majority in 
that I zestfully enjoyed this hunt from 
the start. After the first few breaking- 
in days, my diffidence went away and lost 
itself. I approached every door with new 
interest, and whether I lost or won, I 
relished each back-door encounter. Sell- 





ing has always been a game to me, and 
also the buying, which I came into later, 


HEN I had been connected with the 

New Utensil Company four 
months, I found myself zestfully discon- 
tented. I was not advancing. Under 
J. B. Endersby I came into closer con- 
tact with the other salespeople than when 
under William Owen. Endersby kept us 
all in his office one hour or more one 
morning each week, for exchange of ex- 
periences and views. This for our benc- 
fit, he said, and for his. 

He was a pompous man. I have since 
suspected that he read too ‘many maga- 
zine-articles on ways to handle employees, 
and liked to think himself more respon- 
sive to modern business psychology than 
he really was. But I, for one, gained 
some needed poise and breadth of mini 
at these formal meetings—more poise 
that J. B. Endersby later relished. For 
he was not altogether pleased when | 
told him that the combination can-opener 
did not altogether satisfy me. He be- 
trayed that he was the kind of employer 
who holds an employee’s dissatisfaction 
to verge on lese majesty. But in the 
end, as I persisted, he allowed me to 
take out instead the New Utensil set of 
aluminum kettles. This set -sold for 
three dollars and twenty-five cents—nine- 
ty cents commission allowed. 

That night at home I chuckled at my 
sister Leila. Her pretty, though faded, 
chin rose a trifle. “Well, I’m glad, if 
you must peddle, that you're peddling 
something that’s something!” 

Maggie by this time put practicality 
above family pride. 

“Good, Eva! Can’t you get me a set 
at wholesale price? I could never’— 
peevishly—“afford one otherwise.” 

I got her one—and paid the wholesale 
price myself. Shall I record that thence- 
forth Maggie at least—poor, pinched, 
fretted wife—regarded me with a mighty 
respect? Somehow, mysteriously, I had 
aligned myself with those who could 
evade, in some small degree at least, the 
law of the farthing for the farthing’s 
worth. And Leila too! 

And I, looking at Maggie’s fretted, fret- 
ful face, listening to Leila’s peevish, hope- 
less voice, made up my mind more firmly 
that I would not do as they had done. 
Never! I would walk alone until my 
path had attained a fair financial sub- 
stratum. 

And so, meeting Wilbur one evening 
on my way home from a movie with 
Lina, I walked three carelessly civil 
blocks with him, said good night to him 
with careless civility and saw him go on 
his way stoically—and stiffly. Civil! The 
man does not live—the man who loves— 
who can hold his own with an arm’s- 
length civility! Meeting Wilbur Howell 
a few nights later, he pretended not to 
see me. And that hurt! I nagged at 
Lina for getting her shoes muddy. 
Whereat, with nine-year-old haughtiness, 
she informed me I was nearly as cross as 
Leila. 

“T guess I could be crosser than Leila,” 
I sighed. 

(Further adventures of this intrepid girl 
player of the game of salesmanship will 
be recounted in the next, the October, 
number of the Green Book Magazine.) 




















“The Proasa Moment of 
Our Lives Had Come!”’ 


“We sat before the fire place, Mary and I, with Betty perched on the arm of the big chair. It 
was our first evening in our own home! There were two glistening tears in Mary’s eyes, yet a 
smile was on her lips. I knew what she was thinking. 

“Five years before we had started bravely out together! The first month had taught us the old, 
old lesson that two cannot live as cheaply as one. I had left school in the grades to go to work 
and my all too thin pay envelope was a weekly reminder of my lack of training. Ina year Betty 
came—three mouths to feed now. Meanwhile living costs were soaring. Only my salary and I 
were standing still. 

“Then one night Mary came to me. ‘Jim’, she said, ‘why don’t you go to school again—right here at home? 
You can put in an hour or two after supper each night while I sew. Learn to do some one thing. You'll make 
good—I snow you will.’ 

“Well, we talked it over and that very night I wrote to Scranton. A few days later I had taken up a course in 
the work I was in. It was surprising how rapidly the mysteries of our business became clear to me—took on a 








new fascination. In a little while an opening came. I was ready for (INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
| ON, PA. 


it and was promoted—with an increase. ‘Then I was advanced again. BOX 2744, SCRANT 
There was money enough to even lay a little aside. So it went. 


** And now the fondest dream of all has come true. We have a real home of 
our own with the little comforts and luxuries Mary had always longed for, a 
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little place, as she says, that ‘Betty can be proud to grow up in.’ Engineer Show Card Writer 
**T look back now in pity at those first blind stumbling years. Each evening ENGINEER Railroad Trainman 
after supper the doors of opportunity had swung wide and I had passed them — Cartoontag 


by. How grateful I am that Mary helped me to see that night the golden 
hours that lay within.”’ 


Explain, without obligating me, how I - gnats for the posi- 
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TRAFFIC MANAGER 


In city, town and country all over America there are men with happy fami- 
lies and’ prosperous homes because they let the International Correspondence 
Schools come to them in the hours after supper and prepare them for bigger work 
at better pay. More than two million men and women in the last 28 years have 
advanced themselves through spare time study with the I. C. S. Over one 
hundred thousand right now are turning their evenings to profit. Hundreds 
are starting every day. 

You, too, can have the position you want in the work you like best. You 
can have a salary that will give your family the kind of a home, the comforts, 
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the little luxuries that you would like them to have. Yes, you can! No matter Name 
what your age, your occupation, or your means—you can do it! Present 
All we ask is the chance to prove it. That’s fair, isn’t it? Then mark and mail Street 
this coupon. There’s no obligation and not a penny of cost. But it may be the and No 
most important step you ever took in your life. Cut out and mail the coupon zow. ony sia 





Canadians may send thie coupon to 





nn SSS ee International Schools, Montreal, Canada 
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Harriet and Thetford; that 
miserable business hung 
over them. They had cor- 
responded regularly, but 
hadn’t gotten anywhere. 
Thetford couldn’t get over 
the memory of the early strategy of Har- 
riet. He couldn’t be sure that she had 
ever cared particularly about him, or that 
the whole affair, through the war, wasn’t 
simply kindness of heart. 

Thetford now limped rather badly and 
walked ‘with a cane. Never much of a 
golfer, he tried the game a few times, and 
found that his left leg gave way under 
him. Harriet, on the other hand, was 
playing more than ever, now that her 
motor-corps work was over. 

“Harriet,” I said to her admonishingly 
one evening when she kindly took dinner 
with me at the Club, “you’re beginning to 
peeve me. Why don’t you close the case 
with Thetford? Why don’t you talk with 
me any more about him? He’s as proud 
as they make them. He’s hungry for you, 
but he feels that you fooled him. Hasn’t 
he made democracy safe for you? Don’t 
you owe him anything? Moreover, he’s 
gone to work. 

Harriet consumed almost an entire plate 
of ice-cream before she answered me. 
Then she spoke. “The only thing that is 
denser than a record London fog is the 
average male mind!” 

I gave it up. But events didn’t. On 
the following Saturday Thetford waylaid 
Harriet, just before lunch. 

“Harriet,” said Thetford, “how about 
a game this afternoon?” 

“Oh, Thetford, I’m so sorry. But Bob 
Ayres is back from France, and I prom- 
ised to play with him in a foursome.” 

“Dinner, then?” 

“Isn't that just too bad! Tom and 
Dollie Reynolds have asked me to meet 
some captain or other whom they say I'll 
like, and the invitation extends to the 
dance to-night.” Harriet cast her eyes to 
the clouds over the caddie-house. “How 
about next Sat—no, a week from Satur- 
day?” 

“Nothing doing! Nor this evening, 
either!” He spoke like a fifty-thousand- 
dollar railroad president to a section-hand. 
His bluntness made her eyebrows lift. 

At six-ten that evening, just twenty 
minutes before the Tom and Dollie Rey- 





“Lovers’ Month” 


VERY once in a while a new 
writer appears—a writer with 

a fresh viewpoint, a different style, 
a vivid personality. The arrival 
of these new writers is a joy both 
to the editorial office and the read- 
ing public; and so we wish you to 
share our pleasure in the work of 
a woman who, we believe, is des 
tined for big things. Jay Gelzer is 
her name; and “Lovers” Month,” 
the first of several remarkable sto- 
ries she has written, will appear 
in the next, the October, issue of— 
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Thetford Wakes Up 


(Continued from page 21) 


nolds’ dinner was on, a bellboy paged 
Harriet in the clubhouse. A friend was 
outside in acar, and must speak with 
her. She found Thetford in his twin-six 
runabout. 

The porte-cochére had a platform flush 
with the body of the car. “I’m going 
away, Harriet!” he said, and extended his 
hand. She gave a gasp of surprise, and 
extended her own hand, mechanically. 

“And you're going with me!” Quick as 
the well-known lightning-flash, he pulled 
her down, into the car, held her hand 
tightly, did something to the machine, and 
it jumped ahead. He transferred the 
grasp of Harriet’s hand to her other hand, 
that nearest him. “Close that door!” he 
commanded, quite as though dealing with 
private soldiers. 

The car dashed through the gate, and 
out upon the broad highway that stretches 
to the north. Only the little buttons wit- 
nessed the forcible abduction of one of 
the most charming of Wildwood’s young 
women. He tucked a greenback into his 
pocket, grinned and said nothing. 

Meanwhile the car plunged ahead, burn- 
ing up the distance toward White Plains. 

“Thetford, stop this foolishness!” cried 
Harriet. 

“That’s the best joke of the year, in 
one sentence!” he said cruelly. 

“If we weren’t going so dangerously 
fast, I'd jump out!” she said. 

“Write a note, and throw it to a po- 
liceman!” remarked Thetford. “You'll 
jump out in about twenty-two minutes, 
if we don’t have a blowout. If I let go 
your hand, will you promise not to 
jump?” 

“Thetford, I 
about.” 

“I’ve been turning about—ever since 
the Pineville limited. You started this. 
You're going to be in at the finish. That’s 
simple, isn’t it? Please keep quiet, for 
I’m going to go faster now. We're due 
there in fifteen minutes!” 

And faster it was. What passed in the 
minds of man and maid in this interval, 
I cannot record. But in a quarter of an 
hour the car shot under the porte-cochére 
of a mighty attractive Colonial inn. 

“No scene now, Harriet. This is an 
awfully respectable house, you know. 
And there might be reporters present.” 

They entered the inn. At the left of the 
hallway wasa dining-room made up partly 
of alcove. There was no one else in the 
room. 

“Here is your table, Mr. Morse,” said 
the bowing host, and pointed to the last 
alcove in the corner. 

“My section, you mean!” said Thetford 
—a remark lost upon the host. As for 
Harriet, she was plain dazed by what she 
saw. The fact was that above the table 
the alcove was beflagged and beribboned 
with yellow and white. And the craziest 
part of the whole thing was that some 
six or eight suit-cases, golf-bags and the 
like were piled up on the floor just outside 
the alcove. The bench seats of the al- 
cove completed the illusion. 

“Our section—on the train!” -Harriet 


insist that you turn 
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was comp-iete'ly dum. 
founded. When she turned 
to Thetford, he saw some. 
thing in her eyes that 
cheered him up mightily, 

“Here’s where we take 
dinner! Here comes the hors @euvre!? 

She seated herself opposite him. She 
didn’t say anything further. From the 
slowness with which she ate, she was cvi- 
dently doing a very important bii of 
thinking. 

The waiter had gone. Thetford spoke. 
‘Harriet, I’m going to marry you. You're 
going to marry me. Let that be under- 
stood, right at the beginning. It’s the 
cnly way I can make good, and you can 
make good. If we’re not together all 
the time, we simply wont have enough 
chance, don’t you see? You have so many 
engagements at Wildwood that there’s no 
use proposing there. And if you don't 
Cecide to-night, you will just be putting 
off the inevitable. I’m prepared to run 
away with you at least once a week. That 
will cause much scandal that I’d rather 
avoid. So—eventually; why not now?” 

The waiter brought the fish, and de- 
parted, for he was a discreet ‘waiter. 
“Harriet, you'll never know in advance 
when the seizure is to occur. It’s con- 
siderable of a nuisance to be thus ever 
exposed to attack.” 

Still Harriet said nothing. Then Thet- 
ford spoke again. 

“And oh, dear, I love you—better than 
my life. I simply can’t be without you. 
I’ve seen you down there at Wildwood— 
Ive longed for you—I’ve—” 

She looked at him with a steadiness 
that checked his words. She seemed to 
be reading him through and through. The 
waiter did enter, at this moment, but he 
saw something was impending, and he 
withdrew noiselessly. 

Unconsciously, apparently, Harriet 
placed her hand in the pocket of her skirt 
and drew forth a little golf-ball. It 
seemed to fasten her attention upon some- 
thing quite tangible. She turned the ball 
over and over, and always seemed to 
come back to one spot. A bit of a smile 
played over her lips. 

“Well, dear?” His voice was unsteady. 

Up came her eyes. She said not a 
word, but handed him the little ball. 

“What is this?” he asked, mystified. 

“Read!” she said, and indicated her 
initials stamped upon the ball. 

O°. A. O:;, me read. 
“Well, what do they spell?” 
Then he understood. 


LONG toward ten o’clock that eve- 

ning Thetford and Harriet drove up 
to the Wildwood Clubhouse. She was 
comfortably wrapped in the light motor- 
coat of her fiancé. Into the room where 
an informal dance was in progress, she 
hurried. 

She drew me away to a nook by the 
stairs, put her arm through mine and said: 

“Uncle Doctor, the most wonderful 
thing happened to-night! I was abducted 
—stolen! I was powerless. I was domi- 
nated. It was splendid.” 

“Who?” I exclaimed. 

“Thetford—my Thetford! The case is 
closed. And I’ve been hoping for so lonz 
that he would do it!” 

Women are strange, aren’t they? 





